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FOREWORD 



The problems associated with the black community are many and 
varied. To some white Americans the chief problems posed by the black 
community are those of riots* mugging, disorder, too rapid school 
integration, invasion of white neighborhoods and welfare expense. 
To blacks and some whites the chief problems are those of the black 
community such as jobs* housing, health, education and civil rights. 

In the belief that knowledge of demographic characteristics and 
trends of the black community is essential to better understanding of 
varied problems mentioned above, the Milbank Memorial Fund or- 
ganized and held in 1969 a conference on “Demographic Aspects of 
the Black Community.” This volume contains the Proceedings of that 
Conference. 

The participants were outstanding white and black scholars from 
the fields of demography, sociology, public health and related dis- 
ciplines. The Conference consisted of four half-day sessions repre- 
sented by the four “parts” of this volume. The first part is concerned 
with “background” and begins with Preston Valien’s description of 
the outstanding demographic trends and characteristics by color. The 
next two papers are Daniel O. Price’s analysis of urbanization of the 
blacks and Karl E. Taeuber’s paper on residential segregation. 

The second part of the volume is devoted to problems of marriage 
and the family among blacks. Paul C. Glick presents United States 
registration and census data on marriage and marital stability of 
blacks. James E. Teele and William M. Schmidt present United States 
statistics relating to illegitimacy by race and supplement these with 



their inductive analysis of birth certificates for Boston, and findings 
from several other local areas in recent years. In the last paper of this 
session, Elliot Licbow presents a slightly edited chapter from his boolt 
Tally's Corner. This chapter, reprinted with publisher’s permission, 
and Dr. Lacbow’s ensuing remarks at the Conference, throw light on 
die attitudes of a sector of Negro males toward marriage, courtship and 
the family. 

The third part of the volume is concerned with fertility and family 
planning. Reynolds Farley analyzes trends and differentials in fertility 
among urban blacks. Charles F. Westoff and Norman B. Ryder dis- 
cuss findings regarding contraceptive practice among urban blacks 
from the National Fertility Survey of 1965. Joseph D. Beasley and 
Ralph F. Frankowski present some preliminary results from their recent 
study of family planning among the poor in the New Orleans Metro- 
politan Area. Donald J. Bogue presents findings from his studies in 
Chicago regarding family planning among blacks in that area. 

The fourth part of the volume is a record of the discussion of needed 
research on the demographic aspects of the black community. Six brief 
opening statements are presented by Charles B. Arnold, Charles R. 
Lawrence, Daniel C. Thompson, Philip M. Hauser, Charles V. Willie 
and Frank W. Notestein. 

In addition to the contributions described above, all four parts con- 
tain a record of the informal discussion. Paul B. Comely’s address at 
the Conference dinner, “Community Participation and Control — A 
Possible Answer to Racism in Health,” is carried in the Appendix of 
this volume. By restricting the participants to a small number, an 
attempt was made to achieve a maximum amount of informal discus- 
sion. By publication of this volume the MEilbank Tvfemorial F und 
attempts to make the results of the Conference available to a large 
number of persons. 

The Milbank Memorial Fund wishes to thank the authors for their 
cooperation not only in furnishing papers of expected high scientific 
quality but also in meeting deadlines for the Conference and for 
these proceedings. The Fund wishes to thank all participants for their 
help in discussing the papers and issues freely, candidly and objectively. 

As Editor of this volume the ‘undersigned wishes to express his in- 
debtedness to Alexander Robertson for his active assistance in arrang- 
ing the program and selecting the participants. He thanks John S. 
Baugh and Juan Inclan for their efficient handling of the physical 
arrangements of the Conference. He also wishes to thank Betty Vor- 






wold and Sara Romano for tlicsr help in preparing the manuscripts 
for the Conference and for the P roceedings, lie is grateful to Larry E. 
Dlaser and Katherine C. Gcnsamcr for carrying the volume tlirough 
jmblication. 

It seems hardly necessary to state that the authors represented in 
this volume were given a free hand in the development of their topics. 
They deserve the credit and take the responsibility for their statements. 



February 5, 1970 



CLYDE V. KISER 
Vice President for Technical Affairs 
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WELCOME BY DR. ALEXANDER ROBERTSON 



Ladies and Gentlemen: It is with great pleasure that I declare this 
Forty-Third Conference of the Milbank Memorial Fund, a Round 
Table on Demographic Aspects of the Black Community, in session. 

My task is a very simple and brief one, to welcome you here to 
discuss this important topic. It is a pleasant task for me not only 
because my first public appearance for the Fund was in this room to 
welcome one of these round table conferences in 1962. It is also ^ 
pleasure because of the particularly impressive role that this long 
series of round tables on demography has played in the evolution and 
development of that science. It is largely due to the work of many 
people associated over the years with the Fund, many of whom are 
present, that demography has come to be such a key science in the 
world at the present time. 

I think we should remember not only the value that a meeting of 
this kind has in itself, but also the tremendous benefit that has accrued 
from the publication of the proceedings of such meetings. 

Throughout the long history of these conferences, one person has 
been central to them, and that is Clyde Kiser. He has been involved 
from their inception as a helper and colleague of Frank Notestein’s and 
later as the central prime mover in their development and their evolu- 
tion; in seeing them through to publication, and ensuring that their 
influence is felt all over the world where people think and talk about 
problems of population. It is, therefore, especially appropriate that 
this year, when he has become a Vice President of the Fund, and 
while he is chairman of the Technical Committee of the Fund, that 
he should also be Chairman of the Conference. 



These forty-three confe r ence s, as you may not know, have had only 
a few active chairmen in their whole history. The Fund b very sparing 
about its senior personnel; it has had only four Executive Directors 
and it has only really had six conference chairmen of the round tables 
on popu l at i o n , including Frank Notestein himself on seve r al occasions, 
Robert E. Ghaddoclc, Professor of Statistics at Columbia, from 1932 
to 1940; Frederick Osbom in 1938 and in 1965; Winfield Riefler in 
1947; Hugo Behra of Chile in 1967, and for no less than 25 years, 
Lowell J. Reed, whom so many of us not only in demography but in 
public health, statistics and epidemiology, knew well. 

Having known and worked with Clyde very closely for more than 
seven years, I know that he is a very worthy person in that particular 
succession of distinguished figures. 

Clyde, it is a real joy to see you presiding in person over what has 
become one of the most distinguished conferences held on the subject 
of demography. 



CHAIRMAN'S OPENING REMARKS 



Clyde V. Kiser: Thank you, Sandy, for your welcome to the par- 
ticipants and for your kind words about the Fund’s past work in 
Population. As some of you know. Dr. Robertson will be taking a 
position in the West Indies with PAHO/WHO, January 1. He has 
been Executive Director of the Fund for a little over seven years. His 
major interest has been in medical education and in social and pre- 
ventive medicine, but he has always been a warm supporter of the 
Fund’s work in population. As Sandy said, by a curious coincidence 
the Fund’s Conference in 1962, the first that he attended, was held 
in this building and the population section met in this very room. We 
are meeting here again on the eve of Dr. Robertson s departure. 

For those of you who have not previously attended a conference of 
the~Milbank Memorial Fund I might say a word about the Fund’s 
history. The Milbank Memorial Fund was founded April 3, 1905, by 
Mrs. Elizabeth Milbank Anderson. Hence it is one of the oldest 
Foundations in the United States. It started with a small endowment 
with a secretary and one desk in the office of Mr. Albert G. M!ilbank, 
Mrs. Anderson’s cousin and advisor. The endowment was enlarged 
by bequest following M!rs. Anderson’s death, February 22, 1921. The 
first notable work was that of three health demonstrations launched 
in 1923, one in New York City, one in Syracuse, and one in Cattar- 
augus County. Annual Conferences of a Board of Advisors were in- 
itiated to help guide the work of the demonstrations. 

A Division of Research was established in 1928, with Mr. Edgar 
Sydenstricker as Director. That same year the Fund introduced re- 
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search In population under the direction of Dr. Frank W. NotertcJn 
who came to the Fund that year. In 1928, the only other Foundation 
in the country doing work in population was the Scripp* Foundation 
for Research in Population Problems. Hence the Fund is not only 
one of the first foundations in the United States, but also one of the 
first to include research in population. 

Inasmuch as the mechanism of the annual con fer ences was already 
established it was natural to institute the practice of having a separate 
round table on population on these occasions. Coming to the Fund in 
1931 as a Research Fellow working under Frank Nbtestem** direction, 
I was privileged to attend the Round Table on Population at the Con-' 
ference of 1932, and have not missed one since. 

Before World War II the round tables on population were small 
groups of experts called to hear reports on research on population and 
contraception that were either sponsored or directed by the Fund. 
After the war the -well known demographic problems of underdevel- 
oped areas were frequent topics. 

The Fund’s interest in Latin America since 1962, stimulated by 
Dr. Robertson, was reflected in the subjects of the Conferences held in 
1963, 1965 and 1967. 

The topic being discussed this year, “Demographic Aspects of the 
Black Community,” was prompted by the Fund’s increasing interest in 
urban problems. 

It is unnecessary for me to dwell on the importance of the subject 
of our discussion. Most of the participants here have done important 
research on one or more demographic aspects of the type considered. 

The black’s former slave status, his early concentration in the rural 
South, his years of subjection to poverty, ill health and low occupa- 
tional class are background factors. The trends of these characteristics 
and the processes and trends of urbanization and segregation are con- 
sidered at our first session. 

The second session is devoted to marriage and the family, the third 
to fertility and family planning and the fourth to further research 
needs. 

You will note the absence of a session or paper on mortality. How- 
ever, at the dinner tomorrow night. Dr. Paul Comely, Chairman of 
the Department of Community Medicine at Howard University, will 
speak on the topic, “Community Action and Control — A Possible 
Answer to Racism in Health.” We shall incorporate that speech in 
the proceedings of this conference. 
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I. BACKGROUND 
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OVERVIEW OF DEMOGRAPHIC TRENDS 
AND CHARACTERISTICS BY COLOR 



PRESTON VAUEK 



The current social revolution in the United States may be related 
in a more significant sense than is gener ally recognised to demogr a phic 
trends and c h a racteri s t ics of black Americans. These trends and 
c h a r a ct e ri stics — which include population growth, mobility and geo- 
graphic distribution, and other social or economic characteristics— 
have important implications for the educational, economic and 
political development of the Negro population. An attempt will be 
made in this paper to sketch the highlights of these trends and 
characteristics, paying special attention to those not covered by other 
presentations at this conference. 

POPULATION GROWTH AND AGE CHANGES 
Regional Distribution and Metropolitan Residence 

Since the decennial census of 1960, the population of the United 
States has grown by over 22 million persons. That increase is six 
million persons less than the record -increase of over 28 million during 
the 1950’s. This decade has witnessed the continuation of the move- 
ment of the Negro population away from the South to the industrial 
and urban areas of the North and West. In 1860, 92 per cent of the 
Negro population lived in the South and by 1910, approximately 90 
per cent still lived there. However, by 1950, the percentage of Negroes 
living in the South had dropped to 68 and, in 1960, it had decreased 
to 60 per cent. In 1965, 54 per cent of the Negro population was 
living in the South. The North Central region contained about one- 
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The paw'll of «he Nepo MteUufM rf fri n pop u Urkm to tom <|ui*e 
(Mcivni in to Otoibtow an ramparad «l» wltto po§m l»8 on . 
In Mjich. 1967, tool Oww-fourthi of the 43 toMSm Negw Wiw 
wm Ihiug in metrapoSiaa Mtoa. Of the 32 aatthon inrtropoBiaa 
Ncp» (anilks the o w m toto | majority, 2 j 6 m fl hom , or approri- 
mtoy 81 per cent, were mkiims in the central cities. This it in con- 
tract to the raUmiial pattern of the metropolitan white f a mfl a r* . 
Aleut two-thirds of the 44 JO million white families resided in the 
metropolitan areas. Within the me tropol it a n areas, the pro p ortion of 
white families living in central dtk* was only 42 per cent, or about 
half of the comparable percentage for Negro f a m ili es .* 

In a comprehensive statement presented to the House Co mmi ttee on 
pacing and Currency on June 3, 1960, Conrad Tacuber, A s so ci a te 
Director, Bureau of the Census, pointed out that sigm&ant shift* 
have occurred in the characteristics of the residents of the central 
cities of the metropolitan areas.* A gain of about a half million per- 
sons in the population of the central cities between I960 and 1968 
resulted from a Ion of approximately two million In the white popula- 
tion and an increase of a pp ro x i m at el y 23 million in Negro popula ti o n 
and persons of other races. 

Tacuber points out that the exodus of white fa m i lie s from the 
central cities reached extraordinary proportions during the past two 
years. Nearly one million whites left the central cities during that 
period, and black migration into these cities dropped to 111,000 per 
year. Thus, whites appear to be leaving the cities far more rapidly 
than ever before while blacks are replacing them at a slower rate 
than at any time in the past 20 year*. 

Age 

Hie Negro population has relatively more young people and fewer 
older people than does the white population. In March, 1967, 36 per 
cent of the Negro population was under 14 years of age, compared 
with 28 per cent of the white population.* This concentration in the 
younger age group largely reflects the higher level of fertility of the 
Negro-population. On the other hand, relatively fewer Negroes than 
whites were at the upper age level. In 1967, 13 per cent of the Negro 
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and 19 ptrcwt of the uh l n pap d to iw i twit S5 yaw and 
«»«, (Mf dt pst* «wi d lie Ne g ro iwipwliiiwi mi G) )«us and 
«*«r a» compand wMi am par mat of dm «Uiv popstiatiost. 

*n* ■»«» ■#» of twain tic wftdat and Nifw population are 
<h *hfldwg, bm dm of tic Nepo pcpchrifa appears «o be tie fttig 
at a non rapid rate. The median opoTtie side population in I960 
«tm SM ?««% at confuted with years for tic Negro population. 
In 1%7, tie median apoTwhiniwM 29u0 }«n compared with 21J2 
?*»* Car Ntpon. Doting that >wr the mod ta m ages of 18.9 pan 
for Negro male* and 22.4 pan for Negro females w er e nine years 
lower than tie median age of 273 for white make, and 7jS jean 
lower than the median age of 30u0 )«an for while females. In I960, 
the med ia n age of Negroes was seven jcun lower than whites and In 
1985, it was eight pan lower. 

The i mpl i cati ons of a much larger per centage of Negro youth than 
while youth under 14 years of age for the educational needs of Negro 
youth ace being seen in the urgent social and ec o nomic problems 
confronting state and l oc a l school systems, especially those of the 
larger cities 80 which Negroes have migrated ht large numbers. 

Sf UcUd Sp*M CrniKi, 1965-1988 

The remits of special censuses conducted by the Bureau of the 
Census during the period January 1, 1965, to June SO, 1968, give some 
i n di c a tio n of the recent growth and redist rib uti on of the Negro popu- 
lation. Fiua the results of the 1,491 special censuses taken since 
January 1» 1965, figures for 49 urban places with a population of 
50,000 or more reveal some interesting developments. 

Of the 49 urban places of 50,000 or snore covered by special cen- 
suses since 1965, Cleveland, Ohio, showed tho laigcst average annual 
numerical Increase since 1960 in the Negro population. Costa Mesa, 
California, registered tho greatest rate of change. Cleveland had an 
average annual increase of 5,112 Negroes, increasing from 250,818 
in 1960, to 276,376 in 1965. In Costa Mesa, the Negro population 
Increased at a rate of 145 per coat annually. However, the Negro 
population in Costa Mesa totaled 158 and composed only 0.2 per 
cent of the total population at the time of the special census. The 
Negro population of Cleveland increased at a rate of 1.9 per cent 
annually, but composed 34 per cent of the total population, a 5.5 
per cent point Increase since I960. 4 

Only five of the 49 urban places of 50,000 or more covered by urban 
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censuses between 1965 and 1968 showed a decline in the Negro popu- 
lation. All five were below 100,000 population at the time of the 
special census, and only one of these cities was in the South. The 
five were: Penn Hill, Pennsylvania; Mesa, Arizona; New Rochelle, 
New York; Skokie, Illinois; North Little Rock, Arkansas. 

Since I960, the Negro population has increased considerably in 
the four cities of a quarter of a million or more that were covered by 
special censuses (Buffalo, Cleveland, Memphis and Phoenix) , how- 
ever, the average annual number and rate of change on the whole 
has not been as large as that in earlier periods. For example, the Negro 
population in Buffalo showed a 6.6 average annual rate of change 
(increase) between 1950 and 1960, but only a 2.4 rate of increase 
between 1960 and 1965. Phoenix showed an average annual rate of 
increase of 13.9 during the 1950’s, but only 3.0 between 1960 and 
1965. The average number and rate of change for the four cities are 

shown in Table 1. 

Since 1930, the Negro population as a percentage of the total 
population has shown a steady increase at each census in Buffalo and 
Cleveland. In Phoenix and Memphis, however, the Negro population 
has remained near the current level of five and 39 per cent, respectively. 



EDUCATIONAL ATTAINMENT 

Educational attainment of the Negro population in 1967 lagged 
behind that of the white population by more than two years. The 
median years of schooling completed by Negroes 14 years old and 
over in 1967 was 9.7 as compared with 12.0 for whites. 

Comparable figures by sex show that white males had completed 



TABLE I. AVERAGE ANNUAL CHANGE IN NEGRO POPULATION 



1960 to 

Special Census 



City 


Number 


Rate 

of 

Change 


Buffalo, New York 


1,852 


2.4 


Cleveland, Ohio 


5,112 


1 . 9 


Memphis, Tennessee 


4,008 


2.0 


Phoenix, Arizona 


3,672 


3.0 



1950 to 1960 



Number 

3,426 

10,297 

3,718 

15,729 



Rate 

of 

Change 

6.6 

5.3 

2.3 
13.9 



TABLE 2. LEVEL OF SCHOOL COMPLETED BY PERSONS 25 YEARS OLD 
AND OVER, BY METROPOLITAN RESIDENCE AND RACE, MARCH, 1 9 67 



Per Cent by Level of School Completed 







Less than 


4 Years 


4 Years 


M edian 




Total 


6 Years 


of High 


of 


School 




Population 


of Elemen- 


School 


College 


Years 


Residence and Race 


(i thousands ) 


tary School 


or More 


or More 


Co?7ipletcd 


Total 












All races 


104,864 


6.1 


51.1 


10.1 


12.0 


White 


94,257 


4.8 


53.4 


10.6 


12.1 


Negro 


9,660 


17.4 


29.5 


4.0 


9.1 


Other races 


947 


17.0 


52.3 


15.2 


12.1 


Metropolitan in central cities 










All races 


32,822 


6.4 


49.4 


9.8 


11.9 


White 


26,978 


5.3 


52.2 


10.7 


12.1 


Negro 


5,420 


10.8 


35.1 


4.2 


10.2 


Other races 


424 


19.3 


55.4 


20.3 


12.2 


Metropolitan outside central cities 










All races 


35,466 


3.5 


59.8 


12.9 


12.3 


White 


33,865 


3.0 


60.9 


13.2 


12.3 


Negro 


1,318 


15.3 


32.8 


4.2 


9.7 


Other races 


283 


8.1 


57.6 


16.3 


12.2 


N onmetropolitan 












All races 


36,576 


8.4 


44.3 


7.6 


11.0 


White 


33,414 


6.3 


46.6 


8.0 


11.4 


Negro 


2,922 


30.6 


17.7 


3.4 


7.3 


Other races 


240 


23.3 


40.4 


5.0 


10.5 



SoxiTce: “Current Population Reports, Population Characteristics, Series P-20, No. 169, 
February 9, 1968; Educational Attainment, March, 1967, p. 2. 



12-0 years as compared to 9.3 for Negro males; white females had 
completed 12.0 years compared to 10.0 for Negro females. 

Reflecting past history and current gains, the most extreme dif- 
ference in average educational attainment was noted at ages above 
35 years where 3 in 1967, Negroes had completed 8.4 years of school 
as compared with 11.7 years for whites. Recent advances in educa- 
tional attainment are reflected in statistics for persons under 35 years 
of age. Among Negro men 25 to 34 years old, the percentage who 
had not completed elementary school dropped from 30 per cent in 
I960, to 16 per cent in 1966, and among Negro females of the same 
age, the decline was from 22 to ten per cent. The educational level 
in 1967 for Negroes 14 years and over in the South was about two 
years lower than for the rest of the country. The -median school years 
completed for Negro males was 10.4 in the North and West and 8-4 
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in the South; for Negro females it was 10.7 in the North and West 
and 7.3 in the South. 

The educational attainment of Negroes 25 years old and over living 
in metropolitan areas exceeds that for those living in the nonmetro- 
politan areas. The proportion in 1967 who had completed at least 
four years of high school was 35 per cent in the metropolitan areas, 
compared to 18 per cent in the nonmetropolitan areas. Negroes living 
in metropolitan areas had a median of 10.1 years of school completed 
compared to 7.3 years in nonmetropolitan areas (Table 2). 

It is of interest to note that although Negroes had low educational 
attainment relative to the white population, persons of other non- 
white races (nonwhites who are not Negro) had an average attain- 
ment level similar to that of the white population. The median school 
years completed for other nonwhites 25 years old and over was 12.1, 
the same as for whites of the same age. However, a higher percentage 
of persons of other nonwhite races had completed at least four years 
of college than had whites, the respective percentage being 15.2 per 
cent for other nonwhites as compared to 10.6 per cent for whites. 
Only four per cent of Negroes 25 years old and over had completed 
four years of college or more. At the other extreme of the educational 
attainment scale, only 4.8 per cent of whites 25 years old and older 
had completed less than five years of elementary school, as compared 
to 17.4 per cent of Negroes and 17.0 per cent of other races of this 
age category. An examination of the 1960 census indicates that 
Japanese and Chinese account for the high level of college completion 
among those of other races, whereas American Indians report a large 
proportion of other nonwhite races with only little schooling. 

An examination of educational attainment of persons 25 years old 
and over by regions indicates some interesting differences (Table 3). 
Although less than ten per cent (9.5 per cent) of persons of this age 
group had completed one to three years of college for the country as 
a whole, about 15 per cent (14.7 per cent) persons of this age group 
in the Western region had completed one to three years. This situation 
was consistent for each racial group, with a higher proportion of per- 
sons 25 years old and over of each racial group in the West having 
completed one to three years of college than was true of any other 
region. It is worth speculating that the accessibility of junior or com- 
munity colleges in the West, especially in California, may account for 
this difference. 
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OCCUPATION 



The vast majority of employed Negro men and women are en- 
gaged in blue-collar occupations and in significantly greater propor- 
tion than for whites. During March, 1966, approximately 79 per cent 
of Negro men and 75 per cent of Negro women were either manual 
workers or service workers (Table 4). The comparable figures for 
whites were 51 per cent for males and 35 per cent for females. Ap- 
proximately 43 per cent of white females, but only 13 per cent of 
Negro females were employed as clerical, sales and kindred workers. 
Negro females were heavily concentrated in service work, with 58.5 
per cent so employed as compared with only 17.4 per cent of white 
females. Overall, 42 per cent of the white males and 63 per cent of 
the white females were white-collar workers as compared with 15 
per cent of the Negro males and 23 per cent of the Negro females. 

When occupations are distributed by education, a direct relation 
is revealed. Negroes and whites with the least amount of education 
are concentrated in the blue-collar and farm occupations and those 
with some college education are more likely to be employed in white- 
collar occupations. However, some interesting variations occur at the 
lower educational levels. For example, 23 per cent of white males 
with one to three years of high school education are white-collar 
workers as compared to slightly less than 12 per cent of Negro males. 
Almost 40 per cent of white males with four years of high school 
education are white-collar workers as compared to 18 per cent of 
Negro males. For white females, 41 per cent with one to three years 
of high school and 73 per cent with four years of high school are 
white-collar workers. The comparable percentages for Negro females 
are 1 1 per cent with one to three years of high school and 30 per cent 
with four years of high school. For women college graduates, little 
difference is found between the occupational distribution of white and 
Negro women. At this educational level, 97 per cent of Negro women 
and the same percentage of white women were engaged in white-collar 
occupations. 



INCOME AND POVERTY 

Family inco m e continued its upward trend in 1967, according to 
the Census Bureau’s March, 1968, Current Population Survey. The 
median income for all families rose to $7,974 in 1967, up by 6.5 per 
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TABLE 5- PERSONS LIVING IN POVERTY 





Total 


Per 


N onwhite 


Per 


Year 


( in thousands ) 


Cent 


(in thousands') 


Cent 


1967 


26 , 146 


13.4 


8,283 


35.4 


1966 


28,781 


14.9 


9,286 


40.0 


1965 


31,908 


16.7 


10,535 


46.4 


1964 


34,290 


18.1 


10,879 


48.6 


1963 


35,290 


18.9 


11,169 


50.9 


1962 


37,036 


20.1 


11,630 


54.2 


1961 


38,095 


21.0 


11,594 


55.4 


1960 


30 , 090 


22.3 


11,384 


55.1 


1959 


38,940 


22.1 


10,709 


54.6 



TABLE 6. FAMILIES BELOW THE POVERTY 
AND SEX AND COLOR OF HEAD 

Male Head 


LEVEL, BY SIZE OF FAMILY 
Female Head 


Size of Family 


W hite 


N onwhite 


White 


N onwhite 


Total 


8.2 


27.0 . 


27.7 


60.2 


2 persons 


11.3 


21.7 


21.2 


42.6 


3 persons 


5.0 


18.3 


25.2 


48.7 


4 persons 


4.6 


19.9 


36.6 


62.1 


5 persons 


6.0 


26.7 


43.9 


76.0 


6 persons 


8.4 


34.7 


30.9 


83.8 


7 persons or more 


18.3 


47.6 


62.3 


83.9 



TABLE 7- CHANGES IN CONDITIONS OF NEGROES IN HOUGH, THE POV- 
ERTY AREAS OF CLEVELAND, AND THE REMAINDER OF CLEVELAND, 
1965 AND i960 

Remainder 

Poverty Area * of 





Total 


Hough 


Cleveland 




1965 


1960 


1965 


1960 


1965 


1960 


Population (in thousands) 


202 


203 


52 


53 


75 


48 


Per cent change 
Per cent of families below 


** 


X 


— 2 


X 


+55 


X 


the poverty level 
Per cent of families with 


31 


29 


39 


31 


13 


15 


female head 


27 


22 


32 


23 


12 


13 


Median family income*** 


$4,772 


$4,756 


$3,966 


$4,732 


$6,929 


$6 , 199 


Male unemployment 


12.1 


13.8 


14.3 


15.7 


7.5 


8.8 



r GlenviUe neighborhood, partially in the poverty area. In I960, about 65 per cent 

01 the total population, of Glonville was in the poverty area. 

** Less than 0.5 per cent. 



+++ Income in 1959 and 1954, adjusted for cost-of-living changes in 1964 dollars. 
X Not applicable. 
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cent from $7*500 the previous year. For white families* the median 
income was $8*274 and for nonwhite families it was $5*141. 

The relative decline in families as well as individuals living in 
poverty has been more rapid among nonwhites than among whites* 
but still a wide disparity exists between the two groups. The number 
of nonwhite families living in poverty has been reduced from slightly 
over two million in 1959 to 1.5 million in 1967. However* in 1967* 
three out of every ten nonwhite families were still living at the poverty 
level. 5 The incidence of poverty in the nation as a whole was reduced 
from 18 per cent of families in 1959* to 11 per cent in 1967. The 
proportion of poor families among whites declined from 15 per cent 
to eight per cent and among nonwhites from 49 per cent to 31 per cent. 

In terms of individuals* 26*146*000 persons were found to be living 
in poverty in 1967* or 13.4 per cent of the population — 10.3 per cent 
of all whites and 35.4 per cent of nonwhites. The decline in the 
number of individuals living in poverty from 1959 to 1967 is shown 
in Table 5. 

In 1967* among all families* 12.5 per cent had median incomes 
under $3*000. The Current Population Survey in 1967 counted 12.8 
per cent as having $3*000 to $4*999; 16.1 per cent with $5*000 to 
$6*999; 24.3 per cent with $7*000 to $9*999; 22.4 per cent with 
$10*000 to $14*999* and 12.0 per cent with $15*000 and over. 

For Negroes* approximately 29 per cent had an income below 
$3*000 and 22 per cent between $3*000 and $5*000. Approximately 
34 per cent had an income between $5*000 and $10*000; 11 per cent 
between $10*000 and $15*000* and four per cent $15*000 and over. 

It is worth noting that* although the general impression is that 
nonwhite families are poor because of the absence of a male head 
and the presence of too many children* an analysis of the facts does 
not altogether support this impression. Within each sex of head and 
size of f am ily group* the incidence of poverty among nonwhite families 
far exceeds that of white families (Table 6) . Of perhaps greater im- 
portance are other factors such as the low earning power of the non- 
white males* their concentration in low-paying occupations* their 
lower differential earnings than whites within the same occupation 
groups and their less-stable employment experience. These factors are 
strongly reflected in neighborhoods such as Watts in Los Angeles and 
Hough in Cleveland* which were the subjects of special studies in 1965. 
These studies showed that the percentage of families below the poverty 
level increased in Hough from 31 per cent in 1960 to 39 per cent in 
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TABLE 8 . CHANGES IN CONDITIONS OF NEGBOES IN WATTS AND SOUTH 
LOS ANGELES, AND CHANGES IN CONDITIONS OF THE WHITE POPULATION 
WITH SPANISH SURNAME IN EAST LOS ANGELES: I 965 AND i 960 

South Los Angeles East 

Total Walts Los Angeles 





1965 


1960 


1965 


1960 


1965 


1960 


Population (in thousands) 


260 


248 


27 


30 


135 


127 


Per cent change 
Per cent of families below 


5 


X 


— 10 


X 


6 


X 


the poverty level 
Per cent of families with 


28 


27 


43 


44 


24 


22 


female head 


29 


23 


39 


36 


20 


17 


Median family income* 


$4,669 


$4,497 


$3,771 


$3,410 


$5,052 


$5 , 089 


Male unemployment rate 


11 


12 


14 


16 


8 


9 



* Income in 1965 for the year December, 1964, to November, 1965. Income in 1960 for the 
calendar year 1959. 

X Not applicable. 



1965; the percentage in Watts changed from 44 to 43 per cent be- 
tween 1960 and 1965. Median family incomes actually decreased in 
Hough during that period of time and did not increase significantly 
in Watts 3 unemployment rates remained disproportionately high in 
both places (Tables 7 and 8) . 

VOTING PARTICIPATION 

Voting behavior has recently become a question of considerable 

demographic interest. In 1964 and 1966 3 the Bureau of the Census 

conducted surveys of voter participation and registration. They found 

considerable variation by age, sex, color, region, residence and a 

number of other social and economic characteristics. 

\ 

Age, Sex and Color 

Voter participation was lowest among the young and increased with 
age for both whites and nonwhites. Reported voter participation in 
1966 increased with age from a low of 31 per cent for those persons 
under 25 years old to a peak of approximately 65 per cent for persons 
45—54 and 55—64 years old. Among Negroes, the reported participa- 
tion was significantly lower than that of the nation as a whole, 42 
per cent of Negroes voting as compared to 55 per cent for the nation 
as a whole. Negro voting also tended to peak at earlier ages than the 
total population* with the highest rate of Negro participation (49.2 
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per cent) occurring among persons 35 to 44 instead of the 55—64 
age group as in the total population. 

Reported voter participation rates for men were, on the average, 
about five percentage points higher than for women. The differences 
were small, however, at ages under 55 years, but increased significantly 
thereafter and reached a substantial 16 percentage points for persons 
75 years old and over. An interesting difference is noted when white 
voter participation is compared with Negro voter participation. The 
reported voter participation of the Negro population was significantly 
lower than that of the white population — 42 per cent for Negroes as 
compared to 57 per cent for whites. Voter participation rates were 
slightly higher for white males than for white females in each category 
from 25—34 to 45—54, whereas the reverse was true for Negroes with 
voter participation rates slightly higher for Negro females in each 
category from 25-34 to 55-65. Although, the difference in voter par- 
ticipation was about five percentage ^points higher for white males 
than for white females, it was only about one per cent higher for 
Negro males than for Negro females. However, in the oldest age 
groups (65—74 and 75 and over) Negro males voted at substantially 
higher rates than did Negro women. 

Region and Sex 

The Souda had a much lower reported voter participation rate in 
the 1966 election than did the rest of the United States. Only 43 per 
cent of persons of voting age cast votes in the South, as compared with 
61 per cent for all other regions combined. Negroes voted at lower 
rates than whites both in the South and in the rest of the country, but 
Negroes in the North and West voted at a rate seven percentage 
points higher than that of Southern whites. Southern whites voted at 
the rate of 45.2 per cent and Negroes outside of the South voted at 
the rate of 52.1 per cent. 

The disparity in voting participation between the sexes was greater 
in the South than elsewhere, but again some interesting differences 
were seen between the Negro population and the white population. 
In the North and West, the male vote participation rate was 63.0 
per cent as compared with a female participation rate of 59.0 per 
cent. In the South, on the other hand, the total male participation 
rate was 47.0 per cent as compared with a female participation rate 
of 39.5 per cent (Table 9) . 

Turning to the Negro voter participation rate, Negro females in 
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TABLE 9. REGISTRATION AND VOTER PARTICIPATION RATES FOR THE 
WHITE AND NEGRO POPULATION OF VOTING AGE 



Per Cent of the Pop u- 
lation of Voting Age 

Per Cent of the Population of Voting Age Who Were not 
Registered V oted Registered 1 



Area and Sex 


White 


N egro 


White 


Negro 


White 


Negro 


United States 


71.6 


GO. 3 


57.0 


41.8 


25.3 


33.8 


Male 


73.7 


60.0 


59.9 


42.4 


22.8 


32.0 


F emale 


69. S 


60.5 


54.5 


41.3 


27.5 


35.2 


North and West 


74.5 


68. 9 


61.7 


52.2 


22,2 


24.5 


Male 


75.7 


68. 7 


63.8 


53.8 


20.7 


23.2 


Female 


73.5 


69.0 


59.9 


50.9 


23.6 


25.5 


South 


64.3 


53.0 


45.1 


33.0 


33.0 


41.7 


Male 


6S.4 


52.7 


49.9 


32.9 


28.1 


39.4 


Female 


60.7 


53.2 


41.0 


33.0 


37.3 


43.6 



1 “Not registered” population excludes about 3,100,000 whites and GOO, 000 Negroes who did not 
know whether they had registered or who did not report oil registration. 



all regions approximated Negro male participation rates. In the North 
and West, the Negro male rate was 53.6 per cent as compared with 
a Negro female rate of 50.9 per cent. In the Souths the Negro male 
and female voter participation rates were identical — 32.9 per cent. 



SUMMARY 

The growth and changing distribution of the Negro population have 
important social implications for the Nation. The percentage of 
Negroes in the total population has changed little since 1890, when 
it was 11.9 per cent. For several decades after 1890, the Negro popu- 
lation declined as a proportion of the total population until 1930, 
when it was 9.7 per cent. Since 1930, however, lower Negro mortality, 
relatively higher Negro birth rates and the restriction of European 
immigration in the 1920’s combined to reverse the declining trend. 
In 1960, the Negro population was 10.5 per cent of the total popula- 
tion and in 1970 it is estimated to be slightly above 11 per cent. 

The great change in Negro population has not been in numbers or 
in relative proportion, but in regional and urban distribution. The 
movement of Negroes away from the South has reduced the per- 
centage of the Negro population living in the South from 90 per cent 
in 1910 to slightly over 50 per cent in the late 1960’s. The movement 
of Negroes has been to the cities and especially to the central cities 



of metropolitan areas. In I960, the six cities with the largest Negro 
population were all outside the South (New York, Chicago, Phila- 
delphia, Detroit, Washington and Los Angeles). These six cities, 
with Negro populations ranging from over one million in New York 
City to over 300,000 in Los Angeles, had almost a fifth of all Negroes 
in the United States. It is the concentration of Negroes in the central 
cities that heightens the visibility of Negroes in the cities and creates 
housing problems and pressures on urban resources and services. 

The metropolitan distribution of the Negro population has im- 
plications for other social and economic characteristics. Negroes in 
metropolitan areas exceed those in nonmetropolitan areas in educa- 
tional attainment and occupy better-paying and higher-status jobs. 
It is also well established that the nonwhite to white fertility ratio 
decreases with increasing income and with urbanization. Finally, 
voter participation of Negroes in the North and West has been greater 
than that of whites in the South. As pointed out, Negroes in the North 
and West voted at a rate seven percentage points higher than that 
of Southern whites. Where voting participation is combined with the 
spatial segregation of Negroes in central cities, the increasing political 
power of Negroes in densely populated urban areas comes as no sur- 
prise. This, in turn, will inevitably have long-range effects on the 
economic, educational, health, family and political status and ul- 
timately upon the level of aspirations of the Negro population. 
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DISCUSSION 

Irene B. Taeuber: Dr. Valien begins his overview with a statement 
on the relation of the social revolution now occurring to the demog- 
raphic trends and characteristics of black Americans. Rather than 
comment on an overview, I shall extend Dr. Valien’s statement. 

The demography of black Americans is a product of, and component 
in, the demography of all Americans. The most critical of our popula- 
tion problems today are reflected in the prevalence of demographic 
diversities among color and subcultural groups. The tests of future 
population policies, planned and unplanned, will lie in the speed and 
the completeness of the obliteration of those demographies that can 
be categorized by the colors of the skin or the subcultures of origin. 

The priority accorded the full accommodation of a relatively small 
minority in the American population may seem peculiar in a popula- 
tion whose continuing formation has involved immigrants and their 
descendants. The historic processes are doubtfully relevant to the ques- 
tions of the future of the blacks, the metropolitan areas and the na- 
tional growth. Ethnic, cultural and nationality groups have differed 
in the types and timings of their introduction into the American area, 
in the barriers to acceptance among those already here, and in the 
difficulties of, and the receptivity to, absorption. The earliest and 
almost concurrent immigrants were northwestern Europeans and west- 
ern Africans. Today the blacks are the most native of native parentage 
of all Americans, excluding only Indians, Eskimos, Aleuts and the few 
surviving Polynesians of Hawaii. They are not the most backward of 
American minorities ; that honor is reserved for the reservation Indians 
and the Eskimos. They are not the most advanced of minorities; that 
honor is reserved for Chinese and Japanese. The blacks are not com- 
parable in demographic processes to the other disadvantaged peoples 



of the South whose ancestry was of lighter hue. It was blacks who 
became Americans in slavery and adjusted in independence under 
conditions approaching serfdom. 

There are no standards against 4 which to measure the extraordinary 
changes in the part of the century that is past or to assess the changes 
in the three decades that remain. There are distinctive aspects of the 
migrations of the blacks from agriculture and the rural areas that 
have intensified the economic difficulties and accentuated those aspects 
of the nonnuclear family structure that were adjustments in rural 
areas but maladjustments in cities. The migrations to metropolitan 
areas within the South and the dispersions to metropolitan areas out- 
side the South occurred as mechanization and automation lessened the 
availability and the status of urban jobs for which the men were 
qualified. Advancing educational requirements made marginal not 
only the functionally illiterate but those with less than high school 
education. Social aspirations precluded the traditional service occupa- 
tions. Permeating all the distinctive aspects of the black dispersion, 
concentration and modernization were the many roles of color in 
American culture. 

The trends in the growth and characteristics of the black population 
have been summarized by Dr. Valien. The questions of the future do 
not concern the capabilities of the black population or its potentialities 
for education, economic and social mobility, the biparental small 
family or the life of the affluent in elite areas. The critical questions 
concern the speed of the still incomplete movement from, or adjust- 
ment in, the southern areas as well as the speed of the movement 
toward social and economic equality in metropolitan areas and the 
achievement of free mobility within them. Neither processes nor reso- 
lutions are solely demographic, but the population structures and 
dynamics that are products of the historic process are among the most 
critical components in the ongoing crisis. The basis for this conclusion 
and the depth of the crisis are alike documented in the following state- 
ments: 

1. The problems of the present and the needs of the future are those 
of total populations rather than groups within them. The struc- 
tures, the characteristics and the dynamics of the white and the 
black populations in metropolitan areas and in states are inter- 
related. This is true of educational achievement, occupational 
level and income as well as fertility and mortality, 
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2. The most sensitive and objective measure of white and black 
differentials lies in mortality statistics. The lowest infant mor- 
tality of blacks is in the central cities of SMSA’s of 500,000 and 
over. The greatest convergence in white and black survival ratios 
occurs among youth in the ages when death rates have been re- 
duced to very low levels by health and medical activities. The 
widest divergence is that for men in the ages from 45 to 65, when 
lifetime experiences are dominant factors. 

3. The spectacular adjustment process in recent decades has been 
the migration to Standard Metropolitan Statistical Areas. The 
most spectacular component has been the migration of blacks 
from the South. Today the major component in the increase of 
the black population in the SMSA’s is not in-migration, but 
natural increase. 

4. The adjustments to metropolitan life and the upward mobilities 
within them are braked by the high rates of reproduction that 
still characterize major portions of the families. In 1960, the 
the net reproduction rates for the black population were 1.8 in 
the Middle Atlantic States, 2.1 in the East North Central States, 
and 2.3 in the deep South. Differences for populations within 
and outside SMSA’s were slight. In the nation and the regions, 
the major differences in fertility were those between whites and 
blacks, not those between metropolitan and nonmetropolitan 
populations. 

5. The relatively high fertility and the high proportions of illegiti- 
macy in the black populations of SMSAs in 1960 reflected trans- 
fers of the norms and behavior patterns of the areas of origin 
to the areas of residence. The most striking illustration is the 
similarity in overall and in age-specific numbers of illegitimate 
births per 1,000 women in the deep South and in the East North 
Central States. 

6. The trends in the fertility of the blacks in future years will be 
influenced both by the rapidity of the upward economic and 
social movements and by that complex of factors that influences 
national fertility, white or black, Puerto Rican or Appalachian, 
northern or southern. Whatever the trends in fertility in the 
future, the population moving through the various stages of life 
in future years will be influenced by the relatively high fertility 



of the last quarter century. There will be major increases in the 
number of blacks aged 25 and over in the next quarter century- 
increase from 1960 to 1990 will be 109 per cent for those aged 
25 to 44, 42 per cent for those aged 45 to 64. 

7. The problems of growth in the black population of the deep 
South have not been solved by the continuing exodus from the 
subregion. If swift declines in rates of child bearing occur along 
with continuing out-migration at the rates of the late 1950’s and 
the early 1960’s, numbers of infants and children may be declin- 
ing by 1975. Increase in the numbers aged 18 to 24 will continue 
to 1975 and beyond, despite the past depletions of those in the 
childbearing ages and the continuing out-migrations. It will 
amount to 30 per cent in the decade from 1965 to 1975. 

8. The major upsurges in the black population are occurring in the 
northern metropolitan regions as the children bom to earlier 
migrants mature and in-migrants are added to the population 
in the productive ages. In the years from 1965 to 1975, numbers 
aged 18 to 24 will increase 75 per cent in the Middle Atlantic 
Division, and 92 per cent in the East North Central Division. 

Migration, massive as it has been, has not eliminated increase in the 
deep South. The high fertility of earlier migrants and continuing in- 
migration are yielding very high rates of increase in young adult popu- 
lations in the metropolitan areas of the north. These are among the 
most sobering of the dimensions of the heritage of past dynamics to 
present and near future dynamics. 

This is not a statement of demographic doom or demographic de- 
terminism. It is an affirmation of the priorities and the urgencies of 
those manifold transformations that will eliminate the separable 
demographies of color, subculture and region. 

Dr. Glick: Let me add a footnote to the final point that was made 
in Dr. Valien’s presentation. We have a new report on voting ex- 
perience of the population in the 1968 election, which includes a 
comparison with 1964. One of the most interesting results is that 
whereas the nonwhites increased their votes between 1964 and 1968, 
the white vote went down . There is also evidence in our report of an 
increase in registration of Negroes, particularly in the South. 

Dr. Price: I think we should keep in mind an important point Dr. 
Taeuber brought out, and one that Dr. Valien mentioned, in looking 
at these differentials. Many of the black-white differentials are accent- 
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uated by regional differentials by the concentration of blacks in the 
South. The black population takes on an undue picture of character- 
istics that are typical of the South as a whole, and therefore accentuates 
the black-nonblack differences that exist. The differences are real, but 
are accentuated by this regional factor. 

Dr. Hauser: I want to make an observation that I think will be 
verified by other types of data that will be considered in the course of 
this conference- I think one of the great distortions likely to occur in 
the public mind about advances on the part of blacks in this country, 
based on analysis of Census data, will come from the fact that the 
data, for obvious reasons, do not have the qualitative characteristics 
that might be desired. 

For example, I think it would be utterly misleading when the re- 
sults of the 1970 Census are out to make the observation that blacks 
are close on the heels of the whites in formal education; as measured 
by years of schooling completed. That measure will fail utterly to 
convey what more intensive studies are making quite clear, that 12 
years of schooling for the blacks may mean eighth grade reading ability. 

Similarly, in connection with the occupational data, there may be 
serious distortions in interpretation of the increases in proportion of 
white-collar jobs among the blacks. The use of the broad occupation 
groups conceals the fact that the black professionals, for instance, are 
concentrated in a relatively small number of white-collar jobs and are 
in the least paid of the white-collar jobs. 

I do not think that this type of distortion is too likely to occur 
among the sophisticated as represented around this table, but I do 
think that it may do much damage in exaggerating the progress that 
is taking place. 

Dr. Irene Taeuber: May I pursue my favorite argument for the im- 
provement of vital statistics analysis? This is also an addition to Dr. 
Hauser’s comments. A recent study of the National Center for Health 
Statistics shows the age-specific death rates higher for nonwhites than 
for whites at each educational level. It is apparent that mortality sta- 
tistics provide a significant -documentation of the relative status of 
blacks and whites in American society. A death rate is the hardest 
thing there is to argue away. 

Dr. Bogue: One of the items that Dr. Valien did not present is 
school attendance by color- There is a widely held belief that the Negro 
is a dropout from public school. The school attendance statistics seem 
to indicate that the Negro population is following the white with a 



lag of about ten years, now; that school attendance rates of whites 
a decade ago are characteristic of Negroes today. That is an accelera- 
tion of what was a very dismal picture of two decades ago. 

The school attendance rates, and the quality of education in metro- 
politan schools as well as nonmetropolitan schools, both in the South 
and in the North, are improving, so the distinctions that Dr. Hauser 
points out probably will be less characteristic in the younger Negro 
than in the older in 1970. 

Dr. Price: This is a point on which Dr. Glick may have the answer. 
A Census publication a year and a half or two years ago showed that 
at ages 15—19 or thereabout the proportion of nonwhites attending 
school had been declining from 1955 to about 1965. I wonder whether 
there are more recent data on this or what is the status of this trend? 
Do we have any explanations for it? 

Dr. Glick: I remember the trend but don’t know what it implies. 
Between 1955 and 1965, the number enrolled in school at ages 18 
to 24 years went up from 18 to 29 per cent for whites and from 14 
to 21 for nonwhites, a gain of 11 percentage points for the whites, 
but only seven for nonwhites. However, by 1968, the rate had risen 
only two more percentage points for the whites, but five more for the 
nonwhites. 

Dr. Hauser: I would like to ask Dr. Bogue what evidence there is 
for the improvement in the quality of education among nonwhites. 
I have failed to see any of it anywhere and I am delighted to know 
it is happening. What is the evidence? 

Dr. Bogue: Among other things, migration. A Negro school in Chi- 
cago is poorer than a white school in Chicago, but it is a lot better 
than a Negro school in the South. 

Dr. Hauser: If you are talking about the regional factor, probably 
yes, but even in Chicago the basic inadequacies are continuing into 
the next generation whether measured by basic skills, salable skills or 
citizenship skills. There is certainly no evidence of an improvement 
in the Chicago school system, or in the District of Columbia school 
S} stem, and in fact both are probably getting worse. 

Dr. Beasley: I would like to ask Dr. Taeuber to comment further on 
her statement about the age-specific rates of illegitimate births per 
thousand total women, whether reported as single, married or other- 
wise in marital status. The patterns on an age-specific basis are the 
same in the South as in other regions. 

Dr. Irene Taeuber: That is correct, subject to the limitations of the 
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definitions of illegitimacy in the group. The legitimacy status of births 
is reported for most of the states of the deep South, including South 
Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana and Arkansas. It 
is also reported for the Appalachian states of Kentucky, Tennessee and 
West Virginia, and for the states of the East North Central Division. 
The blacks in the East North Central Division are concentrated in the 
inner areas of great metropolitan centers such as Chicago, Detroit 
and the Ohio group. 

The questions of the precision of the reported marital status are 
avoided by taking the number of illegitimate births per 1,000 women 
in an age group without reference to marital status. The rates are 
many times higher for the nonwhites than for the whites, but there 
are only slight differences among the rates for the nonwhites in the 
subregions. The patterns of marriage or nonmarriage and childbearing 
were transferred directly from the areas of origin in the South to the 
areas of residence in the North. 

Dr. Beasley : Do you think this would then be equated to the fact 
that one who has a child out of wedlock, let us say, in the Eastern 
region of which you spoke, is as prone to be counted as having an 
illegitimate child in the North as when such a child would be born 
in a southern area? 

It is very difficult to measure, for instance, whether or not there is 
overreporting of illegitimate births in the South, based on a racial 
prejudicial situation. Perhaps this case of the ratio tending to be the 
same in the eastern area as in the southern area would tend to make 
one think that prejudice is equally distributed, or that in fact perhaps 
southern rates of illegitimacy are not being over-reported. 

Dr. Irene Taeuber : You can allow substantial error and still have a 
sobering indication of the instabilities of the black family. There is 
some plausibility in the relations of the illegitimate rates, the propor- 
tions married in the younger ages and the children ever bom per 1,000 
women reported as ever married. In 1960, the percentages of the girls 
aged 15 to 19 reported as married were quite low. The numbers of 
children ever bom per 1,000 total women in these ages were higher 
in the metropolitan areas of the North than in the deep South. Also, 
in several instances children bom to married women in the year pre- 
ceding the census numbered more than 1,000 per 1,000 women. 

Dr. Thompson : Dr. Valien mentioned the difference between the 
education of black men and women. This year, for the first time, we 
■** will have probably an equal number of Negro boys and girls graduating 
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from high school. Now, 62 per cent of high school graduates in the 
black community are women, but this trend is changing, and we think 
that by next year we will have about 50-50 per cent graduating from 
high shcool. 

Dr. Farley: Drs. Valien and Taeuber noted something about the age 
distribution of the black population. This is quite important to keep 
in mind; we know there are cohort effects with regard to fertility and 
mortality. It is true that the black population is much larger at the 
younger age than at the older age. 

In other words, the number of blacks who are entering their 
twenties at the present time is much larger than the number of blacks 
who are entering their forties or fifties* 

We can also imagine that the younger black population has grown 
up at a time when there were various court decisions calling for 
equality, but our social institutions have been very slow in implement- 
ing this call. The older black population, perhaps, has different ex- 
pectations for they grew up at a time when the social climate was 
even less favorable to equality. I think the age distribution has to be 
kept in mind in assessing some of the dynamics of the current racial 
situation. 

Dr. Valien: I certainly appreciate the remarks made by Dr. Taeuber 
and others. I have no specific disagreement with anything that was 
said. I would like to make one point that I did not pick up in this 
paper, which might have been taken up in addition to school attend- 
ance, and that is a definition the Census uses for the Negro. 

I don’t presume you want to get into that, but it seems to me the 
Census is losing a capital opportunity to extend its cultural measure- 
ments this year by putting the Rncial Identification item -Negro or 
Black” on the same line. 

Dr . Click: You want two lines? 

Dr. Valien: Yes. I guess you are going to report all as Negro? 

Dr. Glick: Yes. 

Dr. Valien: This is a kind of a subterfuge, isn’t it? 

Dr. Glick: I can mention one thing that is happening. In the past, 
in cases where there has been some question as to whether a person 
should be reported white or Negro; the determining factor was 
whether either parent was Negro. 

This time it is up to the individual to determine, and in case of 
doubt the instructions say simply to record the race of the father, 
which is exactly the same thing we do in our country-of -origin sta- 



tistics; where both parents are of foreign origin we just classify the 
person by the country of origin of the father. 

So if a Negro mother and a white father tell the enumerator they 
do not know how to classify their child, the enumerator is instructed 
to record the child as white. 

Dr. V alien: May I ask one other question? Are you going to provide 
some possibilities for self-correction by giving us cross-racial marriages? 

Dr . Glick: Yes* we expect to show the number of children in 1970 
whose parents were of different races. We showed some data for 1960 
in our report, “Women by Children Under 5 Years Old,” on parents 
of different races. Before we introduced self-enumeration in 1960, 
we had been sensitive about showing any data on intermarriage of 
racial groups, because usually it was the enumeracor at the door who 
was making the decision about the race of the household members. 

But in 1970, as in 1960, every person in the United States will have 
an opportunity to indicate his own race, using a form mailed to the 
home. 

Dr. Hauser: What about the places for direct enumeration? 

Dr. Glick: They will receive a form by mail in advance of enumera- 
tion and the enumerator will simply pick it up. If the respondents 
choose to fill it out they can do so in their own manner. Since the 
same procedure was followed in 1960, we were able to show a cross- 
tabulation of the race of the father by the race of the mother. 
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URBANIZATION OF THE BLACKS 



DANIEL O. PRICE 



The general pattern of urbanization of the black population is well 
known, but some of the detailed aspects need to be studied. Two re- 
cent articles have appeared that are relevant to this subject, “The 
Urbanization of Negroes in the United States,” by Reynolds Farley, 1 
and “Change and Transition ir> the Black Population of the United 
States,” by Irene Taeuber. 3 Both of these article..-, as well as other ma- 
terials have been drawn upon in the preparation of the present paper. 

Table 1 shows the percentage of the Negro population and of the 
white population classified as urban from 1870 through I960. 2 In the 
United States as a whole the black population shows a higher per- 
centage urban than does the white only for 1960. Prior to this, the 
white population had a larger percentage classified as urban. The 
separate regions, however, show a quite different picture. In every 
region of the United States except the secessionist South, the black 
population has been more urban than the white population at all census 
periods since 1870. In the secessionist South, even in 1960, the black 
population was not as highly urbanized as the white even though the 
per cent urban had increased from a little over eight per cent in 1870, 
to 55 per cent in 1960. 

The concentration of the black population in the South and in the 
rural areas in the South has, until about i960, made the total black 
population of the United States more rural than the white population. 
Thus, the urbanization of the black population has been primarily a 
record of movement out of the rural South. Table 2 shows the per cent 
of the total black population in the rural and urban portions of the 
South from 1870 to 1960. In 1870, over 80 per cent of the black popu- 
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TABLE I. PER CENT OF URBAN POPULATION BY RACE AND REGION, 

1870—1960 



Region and 
Race 


1870 


1880 


1890 


1900 


1910 


1920 


1930 


19/fO 


1950 


1960 


United States 














57.4 


64.3 


65.5 


White 


27.5 


30.3 


38.4 


43.0 


48.7 


53.4 


57.6 


Negro 


13.4 


14.3 


19.8 


22.7 


27.4 


34.0 


43.7 


48.6 


62.4 


73.2 


N ortheast 
















76.1 


78.7 


79.1 


White 


44.2 


50.6 


62.5 


69.0 


74.0 


75.7 


76.9 


Negro 


54.0 


62.7 


71.5 


78.3 


82.6 


86.7 


89.0 


90.1 


94.0 


95.6 


North Central 














57.3 


62.6 


66.8 


White 


20.5 


23.8 


32.7 


38.2 


44.7 


51.6 


56.9 


Negro 


37.2 


42.5 


55.8 


64.4 


72.6 


83.4 


87.8 


88.8 


93.8 


95.7 


West 

White 


25.3 


30.7 


37.9 


41.2 


49.2 


53.0 


59.6 


58.8 


69.7 


77.6 


Negro 


44.6 


50.8 


54.0 


67.4 


78.6 


74.0 


82.5 


83.1 


90.3 


92.7 


South 

White 


13.3 


13.1 


16.9 


18.5 


23.2 


29.6 


33.4 


36.8 


48.9 


58.6 


Negro 


10.3 


10.6 


15.3 


17.2 


21.2 


25.3 


31.7 


36.5 


47.7 


58.5 


Secessionist South 












33.0 


35.5 


48.7 


59.2 


White 


8.8 


8.8 


12.8 


14.9 


20.4 


26.4 


Negro 


8.3 


8.5 


12.9 


14.7 


18.8 


22.7 


29.1 


33.7 


44.6 


55.4 


Nonsecessionist South 












40.2 


49.7 


56.5 


White 


23.8 


24.3 


27.6 


27.4 


29.9 


35.8 


39.2 


Negro 


26.2 


29.4 


38.4 


42.1 


44.3 


49.4 


54.7 


60.8 


71.6 


79.3 



Source: Price, D. O., Changing Characteristics of the Negro Population, A 1960 Census Monograph, 
United States Government Printing Office, 1969, p. 11. 



TABLE 2. PER CENT OF TOTAL NEGRO POPULATION IN RURAL AND 
URBAN PARTS OF THE SOUTH, 1870-1960 



Year 

1870 

1880 

1890 

1900 

1910 

1920 

1930 

1940 

1950 

1960 







South 




United States 


Total 


Urban 


Rural 


100.0 


90.6 


9.3 


81.3 


100.0 


90.6 


9.7 


80.9 


100.0 


90.3 


13.8 


76.5 


100.0 


89.7 


15.4 


74.2 


100.0 


89.0 


18.8 


70.2 


100.0 


85.2 


21.5 


63.7 


100.0 


78.7 


24.8 


53.8 


100.0 


77.0 


28.1 


48.9 


100.0 


68.0 


32.5 


35.5 


100.0*^ 


59.9 


35.0 


24.9 



Source: See Table 1- 
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lation of the United States resided in the rural South, and as recently 
as 1940, nearly 50 per cent still lived in the rural South. In 1960, only 
25 per cent of the black population was still residing in the rural South. 
Although the concentration of black population in the rural South has 
steadily decreased, the most rapid change has occurred during and since 
World War II. The increasing percentage of the black population 
residing in the urban South indicates that some of the movement out 
of the rural South was to urban areas of the South, though much of it 
was to the urban areas in other parts of the United States. 

Data are not available for 1965 by urban and rural place of resi- 
dence, but in 1965, a little less than 54 per cent of the Negro popula- 
tion was resident in the South. Trends would indicate that this repre- 
sents a still further decline in the proportion living in the rural South. 

The trends in outmigration from rural^areas of the South indicate 
that a cohort of blacks born in the r ural^S out h during the present 
decade will have only 25 per cent of the group surviving in the rural 
South by the time they are 30 years of age. Inasmuch as few blacks 
live in rural areas of other regions, this represents further urbanization 
of the black population. Even though the proportion of blacks residing 
in the South has declined consistently since 1870, the actual number of 
blacks residing in the South continued to increase through 1960. 

The changes in the black population of the South since 1960 are 
not completely clear. The Census publication “Americans at Mid- 
Decade” 5 indicates an actual loss in total number of Negroes in the 
South between 1960 and 1965, a loss amounting to 0.2 per cent each 
year during this five-year period, while the white population was in- 
creasing by 1.1 per cent each year. The Census-Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics Publication “Recent Trends in Social and Economic Conditions 
of Negroes in the United States : July 1968”° states : 

Nonwhites continue to leave the South but in decreasing numbers. New 
data show that average annual out-migration in recent years is about half 
of what it was in the forties. Despite migration, the number of Negroes in 
the South has increased. 

Tables 1 and 2 have shown the urban movement of the black popu- 
lation of the United States. It is important to take a look at the effects 
of this movement bn the urban population in terms of the percentage 
of the urban population classed as black. Table 3 shows this for the 
United States and for the regions both urban and rural. For example, 
in 1870, when 12.7 per cent of the United States population was black, 
only 6.6 per cent of the urban population was black. By 1960, the per- 
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TABLE 3. NEGRO POPULATION FOR THE CONTERMINOUS UNITED 
STATES AND REGIONS, URBAN AND RURAL, 1870 TO i960 



l J sr Cent Negro 



Area and Year 


Total 


Urban 


Rural 


United States 


1870 


12.7 


6.6 


14.8 


1880 


13.2 


6.7 


15.7 


1890 


11.9 


6.5 


14.9 


1900 


11.6 


6.5 


15. 1 


1910 


10.7 


6.3 


14.5 


1920 


9.9 


6.6 


13.4 


1930 


9.7 


7.5 


12.4 


1940 


9.8 


8.4 


11.6 


1950 


10.0 


9.7 


10.4 


1960 


10.6 


11.1 


9.4 


1965 


11.0 


na 


na 


Northeast 


1870 


1.5 


1.8 


1.2 


1880 


1.6 


2.0 


1.2 


1890 


1.6 


1.8 


1.1 


1900 


1.8 


2.1 


1.3 


1910 


1.9 


2.1 


1.3 


1920 


2.3 


2.6 


1.3 


1930 


3.3 


3.8 


1.6 


1940 


3.8 


4.5 


1.7 


1950 


5 1 


6.0 


1.5 


1960 


6.8 


8.1 


1.5 


1965 


7.9 


na 


na 


North Central 


1870 


2.1 


3.8 


1.7 


1880 


2.2 


3.9 


1.7 


1890 


1.9 


3.2 


1.3 


1900 


1.9 


3.1 


1.1 


1910 


1.8 


2.9 


0.9 


1920 


2.3 


3.7 


0.8 


1930 


3.3 


5.0 


0.9 


1940 


3.5 


5.4 


1.0 


1950 


5.0 


7.3 


0.9 


1960 


6.7 


9.3 


0.9 


1965 


7.8 


na 


na 


West 

1870 


0.7 


1.2 


0.5 


1880 


0.7 


1.1 


0.5 


1890 \ 


0.9 


1.3 


0.6 


1900 ' 


0.7 


1.2 


0.4 


1910 


0.7 


1.2 


0.3 


1920 


0.9 


1.2 


0.5 


1930 


1.0 


1.4 


0.4 


1940 


1.2 


1 .7 


0.5 


1950 


2.9 


3.8 


0.9 


1960 


3.9 


4.7 


1.2 


1965 


5.6 


na 


na 
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TABLE 3. (CONTINUED) 



Area and Year 


Total 


Per Cent A egro 
Urban 


Rural 


South 


1S70 


36.0 


30.3 


36.8 


1SS0 


36.0 


31.2 


36.7 


1890 


33.3 


31.7 


34.2 


1900 


32.3 


30.9 


32.6 


1910 


29. S 


29.2 


30.3 


1920 


26. S 


24.2 


28.0 


1930 


25.0 


23.9 


25.6 


1940 


23.8 


23.6 


24.0 


1950 


21.7 


21.3 


22.1 


1960 


20.6 


20.5 


20.6 


1965 


19.5 


na 


na 


Secessionist South 


1870 


41.5 


40.1 


41.7 


1880 


41.3 


40.4 


41.4 


1890 


38.0 


39.0 


38.9 


1900 


37.9 


37.5 


37.9 


1910 


35.4 


33.6 


35.8 


1920 


32.1 


28.9 


33.2 


1930 


29.2 


26.5 


30.1 


1940 


27.9 


26.9 


28.5 


1950 


24.8 


23.2 


26.2 


1960 


22.7 


21.6 


24.3 


Nonsecessionist South 


1870 


17.2 


18.6 


16.8 


1880 


16.8 


19.6 


15.9 


1890 


14.9 


19.8 


12.8 


1900 


13.3 


19.3 


10.8 


1910 


10.8 


16.6 


9.5 


1920 


10.7 


14.2 


8.6 


1930 


11.0 


16.3 


7.9 


1940 


10.4 


15.0 


7.1 


1950 


11.0 


15.2 


6.5 


1960 


12.6 


16.8 


6.4 



Source: See Table 1 . 



centage of the urban population classed as black had increased to 11.1 
per cent; the percentage of the total population black had declined to 
10.6 per cent. The South, of course, as a region has had the highest 
percentage of its urban population classed as black during the entire 
period since 1870. The percentage of its urban population classed as 
black has declined from approximately 30 per cent in 1870, to about 
20 per cent in 1960. This decline in percentage of the urban popula- 
tion classed as black at the same time as an increase in the per cent of 
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black population classed as urban in the South results from the more 
rapid increase of urban whites in the South. Because rural blacks are 
concentrated almost entirely in the South, the urbanization of the black 
population is reflected in changes in the black population of the South. 
The patterns of change in the South since 1960 are not clear and the 
data are not entirely consistent as discussed above. 

As Irene Taeuber points out, 3 nonwhite migration economically in- 
volves departure from agriculture and contributes to the formation of 
metropolitan populations. Taeuber points out that those states that in 
1960 had less than 50 per cent of the population in Standard Metro- 
politan Statistical Areas had experienced a net outmigration of non- 
whites every decade since 1910. Those states with 75 per cent or more 
of their population residing in Standard Metropolitan Statistical Areas 
in 1960 have had net inmigration every decade since 1900. 

In the half-century from 1910 to 1960, the increase of the black popula- 
tion was greater within than outside metropolitan areas. The number out- 
side metropolitan areas increased 8.1 per cent from 1900 to 1910 then 
declined each decade from 1910 to 1960 with the exception of the ’30s. 
Within metropolitan areas, there was initial and increasing concentration 
in central cities. In 1900 the percentage of the Negroes in metropolitan 
areas who lived in central cities was 54.5; in 1930 it was 72.8; in 1960 it 
was 79.6. The percentage of the population black in the central cities was 
6.5 in 1900, 16.7 in 1960. The percentage of the black population of the 
United States in the central cities of the metropolitan areas was 14.5 in 
1900, 30.6 in 1930, 51.5 in i960. 3 

The increasing urbanization of the black population is seen in the 
fact that between 1960 and 1967, the Negro farm population declined 
by approximately 53.0 per cent while the white farm population 
dropped 26.2 per cent. 7 Between 1960 and 1968, an apparent leveling 
off and decline occurred in the number of Negroes in central cities of 
metropolitan areas. 6 (The figures in this report differ slightly from 
those in P-20, _ No. 181, April 1969, “Population of the U.S. by Metro- 
politan-Nonmetropolitan Residence: 1968 and I960.”) It is interesting 
that this apparent decline of approximately 200,000 blacks in the cen- 
tral cities of the metropolitan areas was accompanied by a continuing 
increase between 1966 and 1968 in the number of nonwhites in the 
central cities of metropolitan areas. These differences may be the result 
of sampling variation, but would seem to indicate that other nonwhite 
groups were moving into the central cities of metropolitan areas a.t 
higher rates during this period than were blacks. This is possibly caused 
by the urbanization of the American Indian. - he number of blacks in 
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the suburbs of metropolitan areas increased twice as much between 
1966 and 1968 as between 1960 and 1966. This is more frequently 
because of the development of black suburbs than of integration in 
the suburbs. 

This urbanization of the black population, which is primarily a move- 
ment out of Southern rural areas, has tended to move better-educated 
blacks from rural to urban areas. Prior to 1950, the outmigrants from 
Southern rural areas tended not to include disproportionate numbers 
of well-educated blacks, apparently because of a certain degree of shel- 
tered employment of black college graduates teaching in segregated 
schools. Following 1950, a high rate of outmigration of college-edu- 
cated blacks from Southern areas is seen. However, even though the 
outmigrant blacks from Southern rural areas are in general better edu- 
cated than the nonmigrants living in these areas, their level of educa- 
tion is not sufficiently high to increase the educational level of blacks 
in urban areas. For example, data provided by Irene Taeuber 3 show 
that of the black population residing in Boston in 1960, 24 per cent 
had less than eight years of schooling. Of the inmigrants to Boston 
between 1955 and 1960, those not from Standard Metropolitan Statis- 
tical areas had 29 per cent with less than an eighth-grade education. 
Differences are in the same direction in most metropolitan areas with 
the exception of a few Southern metropolitan areas, such as Baltimore, 
Washington, D. G. and Houston, Texas. 

It should also be pointed out that the inmigrants to these metro- 
politan areas from nonmetropolitan areas also included a higher pro- 
portion of blacks with four or more years of college than were present in 
the metropolitan population. Migration into these metropolitan areas 
from nonmetropolitan areas tends to be selective of the extremes of 
education, but the disproportionate number in the lower educational 
categories more than offsets the number in the higher educational cate- 
gories. The patterns of educational selectivity of black outmigrants 
from the South remind one of the story of the student who flunked 
out at University A and entered University B, thereby raising the 
scholastic averages of both schools. In this case the reverse situation 
occurs, where the outmigration lowers the educational level in the 
South and also serves to lower it in the receiving areas of the North. 
Between 1950 and 1960, the median education level of nonwhites did 
not increase as much in any region of the United States as it did in the 
total United States. 

In addition to educational differentials of the migrants, age differen- 
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TABLE 4 . DEPENDENCY RATIOS AND PER CENT UNDER 1 5 AND OVER 
65 YEARS OF AGE BY REGION, URBAN AND RURAL AND COLOR, i 960 



Northeast South North-Central West 



Urban 


Rural 


U rban 


Rural 


Urban 


Rural 


Urban 


Rural 


Dependency ratio 














654 


702 


White 


603 


709 


626 


6S6 


661 


761 


Nonwhite 


617 


SOS 


S92 


9S6 


736 


633 


6SS 


509 


Per cent under 15 


















White 


27.2 


32.2 


30.2 


32.0 


30 . 0 


34.5 


30.6 


33.4 


Nonwhite 


33.0 


31.3 


37.0 


42.3 


37.0 


29.9 


36. S 


30.0 


Per cent 65 and over 
















White 


10.5 


9.2 


S.3 


S. 7 


9.7 


10.3 


9.0 


7.9 


Nonwhite 


5.1 


6.1 


6.6 


7.3 


5.4 


S.S 


4.0 


3. S 



Note: Dependency ratio is the number of pcr 3 on 3 under 15 and 65 and over per 1.000 persons 
aged 15 to 64. 

Source: U.S. Census of Population; I960, Volume 1 , Characteristics op tiie Population, 
Part 1 , U.S. Summary, Table 233. 



tials have important economic consequences. Table 4 shows the de- 
pendency .ratio for urban and rural areas by region and color. (The 
dependency ratio is computed as the ratio of those under 15 and over 
65 to those between 15 and 65.) Among nonwhites the highest de- 
pendency ratio in 1960 was in the rural South where the ratio was 
almost one person of “dependent age” to each person of “labor force 
age.” This is a consequence of high birth rates and outmigration of 
young adults. The next highest dependency ratio was among nonwhites 
in the urban South, 892. Nonwhites in urban areas of the Northeast and 
Northcentral regions had dependency ratios higher than whites in 
these same urban areas, but also had dependency ratios considerably 
lower than those of nonwhites in the urban or rural South. These de- 
pendency ratios in the rural and urban South and in urban areas out- 
side of the South are inversely related to the incomes of nonwhites in 
these areas. That is, those areas with the highest dependency ratios have 
the lowest incomes. Because nonwhites in the rural South have the 
lowest incomes and the highest burden of support, it is not surprising 
that outmigration continues from this area. 

The relatively high dependency ratio, 892, in urban areas of the 
South suggests that it is important to look at the extent to which urban- 
ization of blacks is a Southern phenomenon as contrasted with other 
parts of the United States. Table 2 shows that in 1960, 35 per cent of 
the black population of the United States lived in urban, areas of the 
South. Approximately the same percentage of the total black popula- 



TABLE 5 . CITIES OF 100,000 OR MORE POPULATION AND 20 PER CENT 
OR MORE BLACK POPULATION RANKED BY PER CENT BLACK, i 960 



Rank 


City 


Per Cent 

Black 


1 


Washington, D.C. 


53.9 


2 


Richmond, Va. 


41.8 


3 


Jacksonville, Fla. 


41.1 


4 


Birmingham, Ala. 


39.6 


5 


Gary, Indiana 


38.8 


6 


Atlanta, Georgia 


38.3 


7 


Nashville, Tenn. 


37.8 


8 


New Orleans, La. 


37.2 


9 


Winston-Salem, N.C. 


37.1 


10 


Memphis, Tenn. 


37.0 


11 


Jackson, Miss. 


35.7 


12 


Savannah, Ga. 


35.5 


13 


Montgomery, Ala. 


35.1 


14 


Baltimore, Md. 


34.7 


15 


Shreveport, La. 


34.4 


16 


Portsmouth, Va. 


34.2 


17 


Newark, N.J. 


34.1 


18 


Newport News, Va. 


34.0 


19 


Chattanooga, Tenn. 


33.3 


20 


Mobile, Ala. 


32.4 


21 


Baton Rouge, La. 


29.8 


22 


Beaumont, Texas 


29.3 


23 


Detroit, Mich. 


28.9 


24.5 


Cleveland, Ohio 


28.6 


24.5 


St. Louis, Mo. 


28.6 


26 


Charlotte, N.C. 


27.9 


27 


Columbus, Ga. 


26.7 


28 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


26.4 


29.5 


Greensboro, N.C. 


25.8 


29.5 


Norfolk, Va. 


25.8 


31 


Little Rock, Ark. 


23.5 


32.5 


Camden, N.J. 


23.4 


32.5 


Manhattan, N.Y. 


23.4 


34 


Kansas City, Kansas 


23.1 


35.5 


Chicago, 111. 


22.9 


35.5 


Houston, Texas 


22.9 


37 


Oakland, Calif. 


22.8 


38 


Trenton, N.J. 


22.5 


39 


Miami, Fla. 


22.4 


40 


Dayton, Ohio 


21.8 


41 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


21.6 


42 


Indianapolis, Ind. 


20.6 



Source: Bureau of the Census, County and City Data Book, 1967 , Table 4. 
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TABLE 6 . STANDARD METROPOLITAN STATISTICAL AREAS WITH 20 
PER CENT OR MORE BLACK POPULATION RANKED BY PER CENT BLACK, 
WITH PER CENT LIVING IN CENTRAL CITY BY COLOR, i 960 



Per Cent Living 
Per Cent In Central City 



Rank 


S.M.S.A . 


Black 


W kite 


Black 


1 


Jackson, Miss. 


40.0 


82.7 


69.0 


2 


Montgomery, Ala. 


38.1 


83.2 


73.2 


3.5 


Charleston, S.C. 


36.3 


23.5 


42.7 


3.5 


Memphis, Tenn.-Ark. 


36.3 


78.4 


81.0 


5 


Birmingham, Ala. 


34.6 


49.5 


61.5 


6 


Albany, Ga. 


34.3 


71.7 


78.0 


7.5 


Savannah, Ga. 


34.0 


77.3 


83.0 


7.5 


Shreveport, La. 


34.0 


58.0 


59.2 


9.5 


Mobile, Ala. 


32.1 


64.3 


65.0 


9.5 


Monroe, La. 


32.1 


42.6 


69.7 


11 


Durham, N.C. 


32.0 


65.7 


78.8 


12 


Baton Rouge, La. 


31.7 


68.1 


62.3 


13 


Macon, Ga. 


31.0 


31.2 


55.3 


14 


New Orleans, La. 


30.8 


65.5 


87.3 


15 


Augusta, Ga.-S.C. 


29.5 


25.4 


49.8 


16 


Columbus, Ga.-Ala. 


29.0 


55.3 


49.4 


17 


Columbia, S.C. 


28.9 


36.6 


39.2 


18 


Newport News-Hampton, Va. 


27.7 


89.6 


92.5 


19 


Tyler, Texas 


27.0 


63.2 


48.9 


20 


Richmond, Va. 


26.3 


42.4 


85.7 


21 


Norfolk-Portsmouth, Va. 


26.0 


70.6 


78.6 


22 


Raleigh, N.C. 


25.9 


57.4 


50.0 


23.5 


Charlotte, N.C. 


24.5 


70.7 


84.3 


23.5 


Texarkana, Tex.-Ark. 


24.5 


53.2 


59.0 


25 


Washington, D.C.-Md. 


24.3 


23.0 


84.5 


26 


Winston-Salem, N.C. 


24.1 


48.7 


90.2 


27 


Jacksonville, Fla. 


23.2 


33.9 


78.1 


28.5 


Atlanta, Ga. 


22.8 


38.3 


80.6 


28.5 


West Palm Beach, Fla. 


22.8 


23.2 


29.6 


30 


Baltimore, Md. 


21.9 


45.4 


86.0 


31 


Little Rock-North Little Rock, Ark. 


21.4 


66.6 


74.3 


32.5 


Galveston-Texas City, Tex. 


21.3 


67.6 


82.2 


32.5 


Tuscaloosa, Ala. 


21.3 


57.2 


81.4 


34 


Lynchburg, Va. 


21.0 


50.1 


47.7 


35.5 


Greensboro-High Point, N.C. 


20.8 


71.4 


82.1 


35.5 


Lake Charles, La. . 


20.8 


43.1 


45.2 


37 


Beaumont-Pt. Arthur, Tex. 


20.6 


53.7 


87.7 



Source: U.S. Census of Population* 1960, Selected Area Reports. Standard Metropolitan Statistical 
Areas, Final Report, PC(3)-1D, Table 1. 
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TABLE 7 . CITIES OF THE UNITED STATES WITH MORE THAN 100,000 
BLACKS IN i 960 





Black 


Per Cent 


City 


Population 


Black 


New York 


1,088,000 


14 


Chicago 


813,000 


23 


Philadelphia 


529,000 


26 


Detroit 


482,000 


29 


Washington, D.C. 


412,000 


54 


Los Angeles 


335,000 


14 


Baltimore 


326,000 


35 


Cleveland 


251,000 


29 


New Orleans 


234,000 


37 


Houston 


215,000 


23 


St. Louis 


214,000 


29 


Atlanta 


186,000 


38 


Memphis 


184,000 


37 


Newark 


138,000 


34 


Birmingham 


135,000 


40 


Dallas 


129,000 


19 


Cincinnati 


109,000 


22 


Pittsburgh 


101,000 


17 



tion lived in urban areas outside of the South. Thus, the urbanization 
of the black population is just as much a southern phenomenon as it 
is a phenomenon outside the South. The usual perception of urban 
blacks is in urban centers such as New York, Chicago and Detroit, 
although just as many live in Southern urban areas. 

Table 5 lists the 42 cities of 100,000 or more population in 1960, 
that also had 20 per cent or more black population. Among the first 
half of these with the highest per cent of black population, only two, 
Gary, Indiana, and Newark, New Jersey, are outside the census South. 
Considered as a whole, a disproportionate number of these cities with 
more than 20 per cent black population are in the South. 

Tables 6 is a list of the 37 standard metropolitan statistical areas that 
had more than 20 per cent black population in 1960. Not a single one 
of these areas lies outside of the census South. 

In terms of actual numbers of Negroes, one might consider those 18 
cities in the United States that in 1960 had more than 100,000 blacks 
each. This list is shown in Table 7. Just half of these are in the census 
South and the rest in other parts of the United States. Thus, the larg- 
est concentrations of urban blacks are outside the South, but most of 
the urban areas with large proportions of blacks are in the South, and 



number of blacks in urban areas is about the same in the South as out- 
side the South. 

During the past hundred years, the black population of the United 
States has redistributed itself beginning with the situation in which 
over 80 per cent resided in the rural South. In round figures, approxi- 
mately 25 per cent still resides in rural areas of the South, about five 
per cent in rural areas in other parts of the country and the remainder 
evenly distributed between urban areas in the South and urban areas 
outside of the South. However, the distribution in urban areas is not 
uniform. In 1960, nine cities outside of the South each had over 100,- 
000 blacks even though all of the standard metropolitan statistical areas 
with more than 20 per cent of the black population were in the census 
South. The black population shows a very low concentration in small 
cities outside of the South. 
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DISCUSSION 



Joseph S. Himes: In this paper Professor Price has examined the 
phenomenon of the geographic redistribution of the American Negro 
population. Perforce he has not only stressed tl, iir continuous urban- 
ization but also has revealed the steady decline of the rural sector. His 
analysis of census data leads him to observe that urbanization of the 
blacks is a nationwide development, the proportion being about the 
same in southern and nonsouthern regions. 

In addition. Professor Price’s analysis has considered several of the 
demographic correlates of urbanization. He has noted the uneven rate 
of urbanization over a hundred-year period and compared rates of 
urbanization of blacks and whites. He has given passing attention to 
the phenomena of suburbanization of the black population and migra- 
tion selectivity as to age and educational level. This kind of analysis 
significantly enhances the relation of demographic data to social be- 
havior and societal trends. 

Further, one important latent function of this paper is the fact that 
it suggests directions and indicates some of the questions for further 
demographic inquiry. This is an important contribution of this kind 
of paper to this kind of seminar, for obviously time and space limita- 
tions did not permit an exhaustive examination of the relevant demo- 
graphic data. Let me suggest a few of the relevant questions raised by 
this paper. 

The data in this paper indicate that the black urban sector is grow- 
ing by in-migration from rural localities. Yet, it is evident that the 
urban sector also grows by natural increase. It would be socially useful 
to know the relative proportions of these two sources of urban increase, 
and whether the relation of these proportions is the same for southern 
and nonsouthem cities, and whether it is changing. There is much 
evidence that indicates that the urban-bom black population has dif- 
ferent characteristics and reacts differently from the in-migrant sector. 

Professor Price comments casually that there is some evidence of 
suburbanization of the black urban population. He believes that most 
of this movement occurs into all-black suburbs. I think we need to 
know a good deal more about this intra-urban trend. Does the evi- 
dence actually reveal that , most suburbanization of blacks is into all- 
black suburbs? Is, as is suggested in some quarters, suburbanization 
selective of the abler as well as the more affluent blacks, thus producing 
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a kind of racial brain drain from the black central city? If so, this 
trend has significant social consequences. 

Professor Price presents some data on educational and age selec- 
tivity of migration of blacks to cities. We need to know a good deal 
more. Particularly, we need some data on sex selectivity and categoric 
age selectivity. Data describing the age, sex and educational and 
occupational characteristics of in-migrants to black urban centers will 
tell a good deal about the kind of people to be found in these places. 
Manifestly such information is of crucial importance for social under- 
standing and for social policy. 

These brief comments are enough, I think, to suggest the kinds of 
directions to be taken and questions to be asked in further investiga- 
tion of the urbanization of American blacks. Let me mention one final 
query. What can we reasonably expect in the ’.orseeable future? If we 
construct demographic projections along all these and other lines of 
inquiry, what can we expect the shape of the urban black popula- 
tion to be in mid 1970’s or at the end of the decade? The relevance of 
such projections for social policy and social actions is, I think, self- 
evident. 

Dr. Hauser: I have a partial answer, I think, to some of the questions 
asked by Dr. Himes, and I think a supplement to what Dan Price 
has presented. 

My colleague, Patricia Hodge and I prepared for Paul Douglas, m 
his capacity as Chairman of the Commission on Urban Problems under 
President Johnson, some projections of white and nonwhite popula- 
tions to 1985 by region, and within regions by metropolitan and non- 
metropolitan area, and by some broad age groupings. 

Those projections were made before the Census Bureau had its find- 
ings on changes in levels of inmigration of blacks and also greater 
outmigration of whites from central cities to rings that began in 1966- 
1967. The projections might be modified by this, but I will indicate 
their general directions. 

In brief, I think what is relevant here if, that, should the trends 
continue, by 1985 you would have 75 per cent of all blacks in the 
metropolitan areas in central cities and 25 per cent in the rings or 

suburbs. . 

The same trends would give 70 per cent of all whites in the suburbs, 

and 30 per cent in the central cities. That is very definitely the pattern 
reinforcing the present apartheid distribution. 

The new data that have come in from the Census, some of which. 
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jhjt ftitflilMlifci Jk- ft MttPft t '- ft iJllii 4ji*i &LL fc*MiaMtoufc^L JuA ft Afttiiiwikft ftti i iHUI 
jp^FTfwnr jptnmm , m WfW tM* VWVp PPflWPWillPii IM 1 HMMMb MPTOWR 

iiiMtttiMi <ifc im Atf) ft Aina aitoiJl m. AiUMfeiMtoMl nna* ^4k 

^ Tnnwj ffwPfjPW W wfT sglWMgy WIVP w l fWMWI R fltoFFlMFy WP PH 

W IWFIW^i ^wP ^BWlfW^WrwP ‘x^^WawW'^llMWBWiI PWrekWnWHif ^WIPl BP HPMWHWwwIWr 

rmaJI dftiiift Haiti 11 ikiftiaiig %ftx dik if MMMiia k itiidihaftnMM ia rWhuilkhiiii^i 

“ W,,,J " '’*'■ ' pw -'*’ r ,T T^WwWSi f WPP P'liRKHt *WWfrFlJIWWfl| MPf? 9P irwWPPWPPIHIfP 

in ImP MfltiiftftftiMfcil Mtift Aftifcikdyto ^sA^JUaMy thuah AtMiLtfSMmaik in* «A*ua j|.^| tlM 

**** wniwiinpwi 'Mi ^piUUfPr MMpPP MRV "Ww PMffHMHMlp W§ MWM MHMvi}-- 

Oi Mk Am unl^ PitMl jfeft iliiifcaa j* im ait iwtaa tut 

W17 ’ T * * ™ IP WCTPT “to ^wtoT JjBPflgBT to?WFlFiaM5l 9S wPPRHPIBIHWfj^ 

ftumtel ink IbiflMtiiAtift PMafttiMhi* p|( Am MBA Chttii ***& Amu, 

ftjp llkMitfk MtofUjUiMliAft jnni ftft^ 

iwr mto|jl^Bj|p^Mwtob PwwWPMfP fMPw! IMRMMfltoWPMv* PPIP 

dflaJki# yaiPmfci ftflll ftjtftb flayMtoM* Autol jftJiik iikt :to kfctoxkuxa 1 Ay^yJk^jl 

a»!wip wiw PifP WP PB OT BtoVMMy^^antown MfftoPltok 

aa ill mmftAM* nil attaAifMfeii Mu&ka ftkm ^ 

ppp BWtPP BUp tW9WMPP» 

Tk-iftlPIP t&Mtiifo aaaM^A 

HAmm I MU API A I minft. mm inmaiftlift— nn 

IPRWfi V Ml Pm “ V 1WPHB VPVPP "BPWnWHPI™ PH 

MmftflHUff JkftMM 1 41 9(1 

» imvRi!inp|^ w^wii wPPM IHt I rfip 

Vfcfr b«t% I «wf«Mi Pm P» mm O mm n H Ppw Im mPmM 
»Ogiw|giafti»ii 8 m <Map awwi immwp Iw m ii > M »it i r»i i mwhim, Im ipMMl Mwcfeii 

pHifVMW ftfeAlklCMI I |Mfi|dUli> tbit bt> iMtftMP Ami MMaKftbM 

. . pm — * iJiBMNUH.'y M'WI MUJJ P||( WWi WW pfHMBWlMi pillllilV 

»» XwifaiM, httmm I mm mmfk m mm faMWilKur »Pt Pa 
NBitH»t tan wfelt Miner npM, 

Tto f«^tii« a pt^Mna ftliMt 8 m aAnmir Imni «AwdMi 

**» mm*T» <Pptf tht mmsum of ipiplM to dm wbntk Un» 
lwttmMclf # ti» data nwciRify for dm ml|«l» in the cmtral dti 
ohen an mi avnOabh for m lmfli Mi arum. Yet, If a cmpnMt 
pfotm ef mjdradal scfreeatint in to be developed, the Mhttdn 
mutt be talen Into aceotmt, There h little doubt, I think, that Negnm 
are definitely moving out of the central ctden. Indeed, some hare 
afara)* been in the fubuibe. For example, in Englewood, a suhuib out- 
tide of New York City, the original Negro settlers were the household 
servants of the rich who lived on the hill I recall one study that 
showed that most of the Negroes came from Texas and were brought 
North for the express purpose of providing household help to the rich. 
Since then Englewood has grown tremendously. It is a city now, 
and the Negroes moving into Englewood are no longer household 
servants. Rather, today’s Negro migrants into the suburbs are much 
like the standard middle-class persons who feel that this is where 
one moves when one gains the affluence to do so. Still, my Impression 
of Englewood and Teaneck, a community nearby, is of the same 
kind of residential segregation that one sees in central cities. 
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of haid data Into one where the nseaither Is lew ww of H» ‘htt * 

Dr. Taaiher mnindt m that the model for looking at 
meeation can be traced bock at least to Gimoar MynUrs tUmiu^ 
tion drmddisntial tegreeation as doe to economic; factors, radaU 
ciiscnmlnatkHt and choice. It appears that two of these a«e ewentiall™ 
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the choke became perfectly free. What me really thonld have it a 
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hie ability to aflbvd the cod oC the available bousing. Such a meanno 
would teem to be a more realistic standard against which to 
dr /ecle segregation than the one used by Theuber. 
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MARRIAGE AND MARITAL STABILITY 
AMONG BLACKS 



PAUL C. GLICK 



An objective appraisal of the current marital status distribution of 
Negroes is attempted in this paper. The appraisal is based on com- 
parative data for blacks and whites for the generation since 1940, with 
emphasis on developments during the 1960’s. The accompanying tables 
are designed to throw light on whether the proportion of mature adult 
years lived in the married state has been increasing for black people 
and whether the gap between them and white people in this regard 
has narrowed or widened in recent years. 1 

In this perspective, changes that reflect declines in bachelorhood 
and spinsterhood among persons of mature adulthood are accepted, 
along with declines in separation, divorce and widowhood, as indicators 
of increasing marriage and marital stability. Actually, persons are clas- 
sified in this study according to their marital status when they were 
enumerated. Thus, being separated or divorced is regarded as indica- 
tive of marital instability. At the same time, living in an intact mar- 
riage (married but not separated) is regarded as indicative of at least 
current marital stability, even though the person may have previously 
been widowed or divorced. Inasmuch as the category “separated” was 
not used in censuses of the United States until 1950, comparisons of 
marriage data for 1940 and more recent years are made in terms of 
“married” persons rather than persons “with marriage intact.” 

Black and Negro are treated here as synonyms. Some of the informa- 
tion is for the nonwhite population of the United States, over nine- 
tenths of which is Negro. 
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The Widening Gap Between 1940 and 1960 

Table 1 shows changes in marital status between 1940 and 1960 for 
persons 35 to 44 years of age. This group may be characterized as 
“approaching middle age” and is especially relevant because it covers 
a stage in life when most of those who will ever marry have done so 
and when the proportion of persons who are divorced is at or near its 
height. Percentages of persons who were widowed are not shown in 
Table 1, but they can be derived by subtraction. 

In 1940, at the end of the Great Depression, the proportion single 
among those aged 35 to 44 was relatively large, and the proportions 
married or divorced were relatively small, as compared with the situa- 
tion 20 years later, in 1960. Moreover, in 1940, before the advent of 
the so-called wonder drugs, the proportion widowed was relatively 
large. Thus, all of the changes during the two decades as a whole for 
both white and nonwhite men and women approaching middle age 



TABLE I. SINGLE, MARRIED AND DIVORCED PERSONS 35 TO 44 YEARS 
OLD, BY COLOR AND SEX, i960, I95O AND I94O 



Year and Mai Hal Status 

Per cent Bingle 
1960 
1950 
1940* 

Change, 1940 to 1960 
Per cent married 
1960 
1950 
1940* 

Change, 1940 to 1960 
Per cent divorced 
1960 
1950 
1940* 

Change, 1940 to 1960 
Change in per cent married 
minus change in per cent 
divorced 



Men 35 to 44 Women SB to 44 Gap: Nonwhite 
Yea-isOld Years Old Minus White 



Non- 



White 


white 


7.7 


11.2 


9.5 


9.5 


13.6 


14.1 


-5.9 


-2.9 


89.3 


83.5 


87.2 


85.4 


82.8 


80.4 


6.5 


3.1 


2.5 


3.5 


2.5 


2.7 


2.0 


1.7 


0.5 


1.8 


6.0 


1.3 



Non- 



White 


white 


6.0 


7.0 


8.4 


6.2 


11.4 


7.7 


-5.4 


-0.7 


87.9 


80.4 


85.1 


79.9 


81.1 


74.3 


6.8 


6.1 


3.6 


5.7 


3.5 


4.4 


2.9 


2.7 


0.7 


3.0 


6.1 


3.1 



Men 


Women 


3.5 


1.0 


0.0 


-2.2 


0.5 


-3.7 


3.0 


4.7 


-5.8 


-7.5 


-1.8 


-5.2 


-2.4 


-6.8 


-3.4 


-0.7 


1.0 


2.1 


0.2 


0.9 


-0.3 


-0.2 


1.3 


2.3 


-4.7 


-3.0 



* For 1940, data relate to native white and Negro population. vie//.,. 

Source- United States Bureau of the Census, U.S. Census of Population: I960, Marital Status 
Source- Unrtea aiaros ^ ^ Education, Tables 7 and 8; and Sixteenth Census of the 

United^ States." 1940, Educational Attainment by Economic Characteristics and Marital Status, Tables 
37 and 40* 
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were in the direction of smaller proportions of persons who were 
bachelors, spinsters, widowers or widows, but larger proportions of per- 
sons who were married or divorced. Significantly, however, for each 
group shown in Table 1, the 20-year increase in the per cent married 
was substantially greater than the increase in the per cent divorced. On 
net, therefore, these changes were all in the direction of a growing 
tendency for both blacks and whites to approach middle age in the 
married state. 

A closer look at the data in Table 1 shows that the decade-by-decade 
changes were more consistently in the directions just cited for white 
than nonwhite persons. Thus, the 35-to-44-year-old nonwhites made 
great strides in the 1940’s toward concentration in the married state, 
but reverted somewhat in the 1950’s. The per cent single for nonwhites 
actually rose while that for white persons continued to fall, and the 
per cent divorced for the former rose sharply while that for the latter 
remained virtually unchanged. 

On balance, the changes from 1940 to 1960 brought greater evidence 
of gains in marriage and marital stability to the white than nonwhite 
35-to-44-year olds. Consequently, despite the gains made by nonwhites, 
the gap between the color groups in regard to living in the state of 
marriage had widened. 

The Widening Gap by Educational Level 

Table 2 shows that nonwhites approaching middle age in 1960, as 
compared with corresponding white persons, had lower proportions 
married and higher proportions divorced among those at all education- 
al levels except the extremes. The largest differences between white and 
nonwhite persons in respect to proportions married or divorced were 
found among those in the central part of the educational range. Per- 
sons in this part of the range have generally developed the kind of 
expectations for middle-class living that is identified with “having the 
comforts of marriage.” These persons have also, as a rule, acquired 
enough resources to afford the cost of a divorce in the event that their 
marriage turned out to be grossly unsatisfactory. 

Among 35-to-44-year-old women, white college graduates with no 
postgraduate training had the distinction of achieving the lowest per 
cent divorced, whereas nonwhite women who left college before gradua- 
tion achieved the highest per cent divorced. Nonwhite women with 
graduate school training ' were exceptional in that they had an even 
higher per cent married than similarly educated white women. 
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TABLE 2. MARRIED AND DIVORCED PERSONS 35 TO 44 YEARS OLD, 
BY YEARS OF SCHOOL COMPLETED, COLOR AND SEX, i 960 



Marital Status and Men Women Gap: Nonwhite 



Years of School 
Completed 


White 


Non- 

white 


White 


Non- 

white 


Minus White 
Men Women 


Per cent married 


Total. 35-44 


89.3 


83.5 


87.9 


80.4 


-5.8 


-7.5 


Elementary 


0—4 years 


76.9 


82.4 


76.9 


76.6 


5.5 


-0.3 


5—8 years 


87.3 


84.1 


88.0 


80.7 


-3.2 


-7.3 


High school 


1-3 years 


90.2 


83.6 


89.4 


80.8 


-6.6 


-8.6 


4 years 


90.5 


83.1 


89.1 


81.9 


-7.4 


-7.2 


College 


1-3 years 


91.0 


83.2 


87.1 


80.9 


-7.8 


-6.2 


4 years 


91.3 


84.3 


85.6 


80.3 


-7.0 


-5.3 


5 or more 


89.3 


85.6 


68.1 


74.7 


-3.7 


6.6 


Per cent divorced 


Total, 35-44 


2.5 


3.5 


3.6 


5.7 


1.0 


2.1 


Elementary 


0-4 years 


2.5 


2.4 


3.2 


3.6 


-0.1 


0.4 


5-8 years 


2.9 


3.1 


3.5 


4.8 


0.2 


1.3 


High school 


1—3 years 


2.8 


4.4 


4.0 


7.0 


1.6 


3.0 


4 years 


2.3 


4.5 


3.3 


6.8 


2.2 


3.5 


College 


1—3 years 


2.5 


4.8 


4.2 


7.6 


2.3 


3.4 


4 years 


1.5 


2.8 


2.8 


6.4 


1.3 


3.6 


5 or more 


1.5 


2.4 


4.6 


6.8 


0.9 


2.2 



Source: United States Bureau of the Census, XJ, S. Census of Population: 1960 , Marital Status , 
Table 4. 



For college-educated men, the deficit of marriage and the excess of 
divorce among nonwhites as compared with whites generally diminished 
as the amount of college education increased. White men with graduate 
training had an extremely low proportion divorced, only 1.5 per cent, 
but that for nonwhite men was also very low, 2.4 per cent. 

Table 3 shows how the per cent married and the per cent divorced 
changed between 1940 and 1960 for white and nonwhite persons in 
each educational level. For men, the increase in the per cent married 
was largest for those with a complete high school education but no 
college attendance; in addition, the per .cent divorced increased the 
least (or actually decreased) for white men with a high school or col- 
lege education, but increased most for nonwhite men with high school 
training and no college. Thus, for men, the changes in marital status 
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during the 1940’s and 1950 5 s were generally more favorable for those 
with intermediate or upper levels of education, but more so for white 
than non white men. 

Among women, the 1940—1960 increases in per cent married were 
far larger for those with at least 12 years of school than for those with 
1 1 or fewer years. Moreover, for women in the upper educational divi- 
sion, the increase in per cent divorced tended to be less than that for 
women in the lower division. By way of interpretive comment, these 
developments occurred during a period when more and more women 
were spending part of their time in gainful employment outside the 
home. Evidently, those with high school or college education were more 
successful not only in gaining employment but also in becoming mar- 
ried and staying married. 

If the increases in per cent married are adjusted downward by the 



TABLE 3. CHANGE IN PEH CENT MARRIED AND DIVORCED BETWEEN 
I94O AND i960, FOR PERSONS 3 5 TO 44 YEARS OLD, BY YEARS OF SCHOOL 
COMPLETED, COLOR AND SEX 



Years of School 
Completed 
and Sex 

Men, 35-44 
Elemntaery 

0- 4 years 
5-S years 

High school 

1- 3 years 
4 years 

College 
1-3 years 
4 or more 
Women, 35-44 
Elementary 

0- 4 years 
5-S years 

High school 

1- 3 years 
4 years 

College 
1-3 years 
4 or more 



Change in 
Per cent 
M arried , 

1940 * to 1960 
W hite Nonwhite 



6.5 


3.1 


-2.1 


0.9 


5.2 


4.0 


4.9 


3.5 


6.S 


5.0 


5.6 


3.7 


5.4 


2.0 


6.S 


6.1 


-3.5 


3.3 


3.3 


5.2 


6.4 


5.8 


10.6 


S.3 


10.2 


12. 1 


17.6 


12.5 



Change in 
Per cent 
Divorced , 
1940 to 1960 



White 


N onwhite 


0.5 


1.8 


0.8 


1.1 


0.9 


1.3 


0.6 


2.2 


0.3 


2.1 


-0.1 


1.5 


-0.1 


0.2 


0.7 


3.0 


1.3 


1.6 


0.9 


2.2 


0.5 


3.0 


-0.1 


2.5 


0.8 


2.6 


0.5 


1.8 



Change in Per cent 
Married Minus 
Change in Per cent 
Divorced 



White 


Nonwhite 


6.0 


1.3 


-2.9 


-0.2 


4.3 


2.7 


4.3 


1.3 


6.5 


2.9 


5.7 


2.2 


5.5 


1.8 


6.1 


3.1 


-4.8 


1.7 


2.4 


3.0 


5.9 


2.8 


10.7 


5.8 


9.4 


9.5 


17.1 


10.7 
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* For 1940 t data relate to native white and Negro population. 
Source : See source of Table 1. 
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amount that the per cent divorced rose during the 1940’s and 1950’s, 
as shown in the last two columns of Table 3, the net effect is a clear 
pattern of substantially greater change in the direction of more mar- 
riage and marital stability among those approaching middle age with 
at least a full high school education than among those who had less 
education. With few exceptions, the same conclusion was relevant for 
white and nonwhite men and women, but more so for white persons. 

This finding suggests that further upgrading of the educational level 
of blacks may become one of the potent forces conducive to increasing 
the development of stable marital unions among blacks, but that up to 
1960 (the latest year for which data are available), the marital gap 
between blacks and whites at most educational levels was still widening. 

The Widening Gap Since 1960 

To summarize succinctly what has been happening to the marital 
status distribution by color during recent years, Table 4 was prepared 
on the basis of data from the Current Population Survey. This table 
is limited to persons 18 to 64 years old, largely because most marriages 
and divorces occur within this age span. To strengthen the reliability 
of the measures of change, information for five years was averaged. 
Thus, the “I960” data in Table 4 represent averages for 1958 to 1962, 
which are centered on 1960. Likewise, the “1965” data are averages for 
1963 to 1967, centered on 1965. Moreover, the results were standard- 
ized for age. This refinement is especially significant for the age groups 
18-19 and 20-24, because the composition of these groups changed 
radically between 1958 and 1967 by the markedly differing numbers of 
persons bom between the mid-1 930’s and the years of high birth rates 
after World War II, who were 18 to 24 in 1958 to 1967. 

The most relevant information in Table 4, for the present purpose, 
is in the columns showing “change” in marital status between (around) 
1960 and (around) 1965. “Major favorable changes”— changes that 
tend to demonstrate increasing marriage and marital stability and 
that are statistically significant (0.4 per cent or more) — and corre- 
sponding “major unfavorable changes” are indicated. 

Five of the six major changes for whites were favorable and five of 
the seven major changes for nonwhites were favorable. Among the 
favorable changes were the fact that, for both white and nonwhite men 
the proportion of adults who remained single had diminished and the 
proportion with marriages intact had risen. A major decline was re- 
corded in separation for white men and in widowerhood for nonwhite 
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TABLE 4. PER CENT DISTRIBUTION BY MARITAL STATUS, FOR PERSONS 
l8 TO 64 YEARS OLD, BY COLOR AND SEX, STANDARDIZED FOR AGE, 
i960 AND 1965 



M arital Status 
and Sex 

Men, 18-64 
Single 

Marriage intact** 
Marriage disrupted 
Separated 
Divorced 
Widowed 
Women, 18-64 
Single 

Marriage intact 
Marriage disrupted 
Separated 
Divorced 
Widowed 



While 



1960 * 


1965* 


Change 


100.0 


100.0 


0 


19.7 


18.7 


-1.0**j 


75.4 


76.8 


1.4t 


1.5 


1.1 


— 0.4f 


2.0 


2.3 


0.3 


1.4 


1.1 


-0.3 


100.0 


100.0 


0 


13.3 


13.1 


-0.2 


75.3 


75.9 


0.6f 


2.0 


1.7 


-0.3 


2.9 


3.5 


0.6tt 


6.5 


5.8 


-0.7f 



Nonwhite 



1960 


1965 


Change 


100.0 


100.0 


0 


25.6 


24.4 


-1.2t 


62.1 


63.7 


1.6t 


6.7 


6.4 


-0.3 


2.7 


3.3 


0.6ft 


2.9 


2.2 


— 0.7f 


100.0 


100.0 


0 


14.5 


14.7 


0.2 


59.3 


60.8 


l.of 


10.9 


10.8 


-0.1 


4.2 


4.9 


0.7ft 


11.1 


8.8 


— 2.3f 



* Average for five years, centered on the stated year. 

** Married, except separated. 

t Major favorable change. 

•ft Major unfavorable change. 

Source: United States Bureau of the Census, Current Population. Reports, Series B;20, No. 87, 
96, 105, 114, 122, 135, 144, 159 and 170. This table has been adapted from Table 5 tn Ulick, if. C., 
Marital Stability as a Social Indicator, Social Biology , 16, 15S— ■ 166, September, 1969* 



men. The only significant major unfavorable change for men was an 
increase in per cent divorced for nonwhite men. For both white and 
nonwhite women, the major favorable changes were increases in the 
proportion with marriage intact and decreases in the proportion 
widowed, whereas the unfavorable changes were increases in the per 
cent divorced. 

The last half of the period from 1958 to 1967 was a time of increas- 
ing numbers of marriages and divorces. The number of marriages went 
up nearly 350,000 in five years, from 1,577,000 in 1962, to 1,913,000 
in 1967; meantime, the number of divorces went up about 100,000, 
from 413,000 in 1962, to 523,000 in 1967. Unfortunately, correspond- 
ing increases in first marriages and remarriages are not available from 
vital records, and increases in marriages and divorces by color are like- 
wise not available. 

For persons in the span of the most marriageable years as a whole, 
the net effects of all the changes shown in Table 4 were in the direction 
of less living in the state of bachelorhood, spinsterhood, separation and 
widowhood and in the direction of more living in intact marriages 
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despite the increases in divorce. Increasing joint survival of married 
couples and increasing remarriage (as s o ci ated with increased divorce) 
are believed to be among the more important contributors to these 
developments. To the extent that increasing divorce was associated with 
decreasing separation, most of the persons involved probably thought 
they were improving their adjustment by terminating marriages that 
were no longer viable and moving toward a happier life in remarriage 
or to a more peaceful life in a permanent state of divorce. 

Majority of Favorable Changes Occurs at Young Ages 

By disaggregating the global situation and showing changes in marital 
status by age, significant knowledge about what has been happening 
is added. Table 5 shows such disaggregated changes for 1960 to 1968. 
However, this table is not strictly comparable with Table 4 for several 
reasons. First, Table 5 shows data for Negroes instead of nonwhites, 
and, second, it has unlike sources for the terminal dates — the 1960 data 
being from the decennial census and the 1968 data from Current 
Population Survey statistics for a single year. (The first year for which 
marital status by age was published for Negroes from the Current 
Population Survey was 1968.) Besides being for one year, the 1968 
data are subdivided into three age groups, with attendant higher sam- 
pling variation. 

A special definition of a favorable change in marital status for per- 
sons under 25 years of age is used in Table 5; it had been introduced 
earlier in the paper cited in the source of Table 4. Thus, at this age an 
increase in the per cent single and a decrease in the per cent with mar- 
riage intact are regarded as favorable because they are consistent with 
a change toward more mature age at first marriage. 

In Table 5, “major favorable changes” and “major unfavorable 
changes” are indicated. However, because of the larger sampling vari- 
ability of the changes shown in Table 5, only those amounting to 1.0 
percentage point or more are regarded as “major.” 

Table 5 shows substantial and consistently favorable major changes 
during the 1960’s in marital status for young blacks as well as young 
whites (14 to 24 years of age). By contrast, all but one of the major 
changes were unfavorable for blacks in the next older group (25 to 44) , 
and as many unfavorable as favorable major changes occurred in the 
oldest group (45 to 64) . For all age groups combined, whites had nine 
favorable and no unfavorable major changes, and Negroes had six 
favorable and ten unfavorable major changes in marital status. 
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For those 14 to 24, the recent changes are interpreted as implying 
even more change by Negroes than whites toward postponement of 
marriage until mature adulthood. Yet, a larger proportion of Negroes 
than whites in I960 were already delaying marriage until after the age 
of 25 years. Therefore, the added delay in marriage before age 25 for 
Negroes is not as clearly favorable as it would have been if the two 
racial groups had started the decade with the same proportions single. 

For Negroes 25 to 44 years of age, the decline in the proportion with 
intact marriage is traceable notably to increases in the levels of separa- 
tion and divorce, which were already high in 1960. For example, the 
proportion separated rose from 13 to 15 per cent for Negro women of 
this age range between 1960 and 1968; that for comparable white 
women went up from only 1.5 to 2.0 per cent. During the same period 
the proportion divorced for Negro women of this age rose from five 
to seven per cent; that for white women rose from only three to four 
per cent. 

For persons 45 to 64 years old — regarded here as persons of middle 
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continuing l ower level of the per cent w!A marriage Intact and the far 
higher level of Ae per cent separated or divorced for nonwhite than 
for white per sons throughout the entire period. 

The Marita t Situation by Parm-Nomfewm Resident* 

Table 6 presents color differences with respect to the proportion of 
persons hi broad categories of marital Matus in 1968, by farm and non- 
farm residence. Only broad categories are shown because the sampling 
variability of Ae data is particularly large for the farm population. 
Moreover, because of this co n sid er ation, differences between Negroes 
and whites that are identified as reliable and favorable or as reliable 
and unfavorable are limited to Aose a mo u n ti n g to at least 4.0 per cent 
for persons on farms and 1.0 per cent for persons in nonfarm areas. 

All of the differences interpreted as reliable and favorable to Negroes 
were for persons 14 to 24 yean of age and reflected greater postpone- 
ment of marriage until well into Ae twenties for nonfarm Negro 
residents. 

Especially noteworthy for persons 25 to 44 years old fa Ac very wide 
gap (14 percentage points) between Negroes and whites with regard 
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FIGURE I. THREE-YEAR MOVING AVERACES WITH MARRIAGE INTACT 
AND SEPARATED OR DIVORCED, FOR PERSONS 25 TO 34 YEARS OF AGE 
BY COLOR AND SEX 
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to the proportion single for men on farms. Thus, for men on farms 
fully 30 per cent of the Negroes were still single at age 25 to 44, but 
only 16 per cent of the whites were single. The corresponding differ- 
ence for women on farms was also quite wide — 16 per cent single for 
Negroes and only five per cent for whites. These findings and similar 
but less spectacular differences for those aged 25 to 44 in nonfarm 
areas are consistent with the long-observed tendency for Negroes to 
delay marriage until a relatively late age. 

Of special concern among persons 45 to 64 years old is the extremely 
wide gap of 23 percentage points between Negroes and whites regard- 
ing the proportion with marriage not intact for nonfarm women. 
Behind the difference of 23 per cent was this striking contrast: 43 per 
cent of the nonfarm Negro women'' of middle age had been married, 
but currently were not in an intact marriage, as compared with only 
20 per cent of corresponding white women. Nearly half of the dif- 
ference was attributable to excess separation among the Negro women 
(11 versus two per cent) and most of the rest to excess widowhood 
among the Negroes (24 versus 14 per cent) . For middle-aged men, the 
gap in the proportion with marriage not intact was smaller, but still 
substantial (15 per cent) and represented the difference between 22 
per cent for Negroes and only seven per cent for whites. A larger pro- 
portion of the Negro than white men with marriage not intact were 
separated, whereas a larger proportion of the corresponding group of 
white men were divorced. 

As a summary observation, the indicators of marriage and marital 
stability for persons living on farms in 1968 were consistently less favor- 
able for blacks than for whites. In nonfarm areas, the indicators were 
possibly more favorable to young blacks than young whites (although 
this interpretation of the situation is subject to challenge) . But, among 
those aged 25 to 64, the proportion with marriage not intact was even 
higher for nonfarm blacks than for blacks living on farms. 

Marital Instability by Size of Place and Region 

In an earlier study, 2 an analysis of variance was carried out to test 
the hypothesis that marital instability among women tends to show 
more variability by size of place. than by geographic region. Although 
the hypothesis was partially supported by the study, certain refine- 
ments were proposed for a later study. These refinements consisted of 
limiting the white population to native persons of native parentage 
and limiting the nonwhite population to Negroes, to make each of the 
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TABLE 6 . DIFFERENCE BETWEEN NEGRO AND WHITE DISTRIBUTION 
BY MARITAL STATUS, AGE AND SEX, FARM AND NONFARM, 1 968 

Per Cent by M arilal Status for N egroes 
Minus Per Cent by Marital Status for Whiles 
Marital Status 14~%4 Years Old 25~44 Years Old 45-64 Years Old 



and Sex 


Farm 


Nonfarm 


Farm 


Nonfarm 


Farm 


Nonfarm 


Men 


0 


0 


0 




0 


0 


Single 


4 . 4 *** 


4.2** 


13.9*** 


5.3*** 


^ 1 *** 


1 . 6 *** 


Marriage 


intact* 


- 1.8 


-5.0** 


- 22 . 9*** 


-14.9*** 


—5.9*** 


—16.0*** 


Marriage 


not intact 


6 . 1 *** 


0.8 


9.1*** 


g 4 *** 


1.8 


14.5*** 


Women 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Single 


0.1 


4.7** 


11.5*** 


4 Q*** 


- 1.8 


-0.9 


Marriage 


intact 


-1.7 


-6.9** 


—15.8*** 


—24. 1*** 


-14.5*** 


— 22 . 2 *** 


Marriage 


not intact 


1.7 


2.3*** 


4 4*** 


19.5*** 


16.2*** 


23.0*** 



* Married, except separated. 

** Major favorable change. 

*** Major unfavorable change. 

Source : United States Bureau of the Census, Current Population Reports , Series P-20, No. 
187, Table 1. 



TABLE 7 . ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE OF SEPARATION AND DIVORCE 
RATIOS BY SIZE OF PLACE AND REGION, FOR NATIVE WHITE PERSONS 
OF NATIVE PARENTAGE AND NEGROES 25 TO 64 YEARS OLD, BY SEX, 

i 960 

Separation Ratio Divorce Ratio 

Men Women Men Women 



Area 


White* 


Negro 


White 


Negro 


White 


Negro 


White 


Negro 


Total variance 


86 


108 


222 


559 


420 


115 


1,254 


334 


By size of place 


54 


75 


140 


387 


235 


34 


1,035 


166 


By region 


32 


33 


82 


172 


185 


81 


219 


168 


Per cent of 
variance 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


By size of place 


62.8 


69.4 


63.1 


69.2 


56.0 


29.6 


82.5 


49.7 


By region 


37.2 


30.6 


36.9 


30.8 


44.0 


70.4 


17.5 


50.3 



* Native white of native parentage. 

Source : United States Bureau of the Census, U.S. Census of Population: 1960, Marital Status , 
Table 3. 
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two ethnic groups more homogeneous. In Table 7 these refinements 
are introduced, and the results are extended to include men as well 

as women. 

The two measures of marital instability used here are a separation 
ratio and a divorce ratio. The former is actually the percentage of mar- 
ried persons reported as separated, and the latter is the ratio of di- 
vorced to married persons. Thus, both ratios have married persons as 
the base and may be added to obtain a disrupted marriage ratio. 

The findings on separation ratios confirm the hypothesis consistently 
for both blacks and whites, with about twice as much of the variance 
being accounted for by the size-of-place factor as by the regional fac- 
tor. Especially large contributions to the variance were made by the 
relatively high separation ratios in central cities of metropolitan areas 
in the Northeast (Negro women 22 per cent, Negro men 12 per cent, 
white women five per cent, and white men three per cent) and by the 
relatively low separation ratios on farms in the South for Negroes (six 
per cent for women and five per cent for men) and in the North Cen- 
tral States for whites (0.2 and 0.3 per cent for women and men) . 

The findings on divorce ratios were quite mixed, with the hypothesis 
being strongly rejected for Negro men, strongly confirmed for white 
women and with the variance about equally divided between the two 
factors for the other groups. For Negroes, heavy contributions to the 
variance were made by the high divorce ratios in central cities of the 
North Central States (11 per cent for women and she per cent for men) 
and by the low divorce ratios in the rural South (less than three per 
cent) . For whites, important sources of variance were the especially 
low divorce ratios in the urban fringes of cities in the Northeast (where 
many affluent persons belonging to white ethnic groups with low 
divorce rates are concentrated) ; also, especially high divorce ratios 
were observed in the urban fringe in the West, and especially low 
ratios on Midwest (North Central) farms. 

Children by Marital Status of Parents 

Perhaps the greatest public epneem about mantal instability centers 
around the number of children who are affected. Table 8 shows the 
marital status of the parents of children under 18 years of age in 1960 
and 1968 by color, including the first available data for Negroes (from 
the Current Population Survey for 1968) . Partly because of higher 
birth rates among nonwhites, nearly one-fifth of the increase during the 
1960’s in the number of these children of dependent age occurred 
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TABLE 8 . CHILDREN UNDER 1 8 YEARS OLD, BY PRESENCE AND MARI- 
TAL STATUS OF PARENTS, BY COLOR OR RACE, 1968 AND i 960 



Change 1960 



Presence and 
Marital Status 
of Parents 


White 


1968* 

Non- 

white 


Negro 


1960* to 1968* 

Non- Non- 

While white White white 


All children under 18 


59,953 


10,650 


9,775 


55,586 


8,724 4,367 1,051 


Per cent 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 0 0 


Living with both _ _ _ _ 


parents 


89.4 


60.4 


58.3 


90.8 


66.6 — 1.4 - 6.2 


Living with one 


parent 


8.6 


29.6 


31.2 


7.1 


21.7 1.5 7.9 


Widowed 


2.1 


5.8 


6.2 


2.1 


4.6 0.0 1.2 


Married, except _ _ _ 


separated 


1.3 


2.9 


2.6 


1.5 


2.9 —0.2 U.U 


Separated 


2.1 


13.3 


14.3 


1.4 


9.6 0.7 3.7 


Divorced 


3.0 


4.1 


4.3 


2.0 


2.6 1.0 1.5 


Single 


0.2 


3.5 


3.8 


0.1 


2.1 0.1 1.4 


With mother only 


7.7 


27.6 


29.1 


6.1 


19.8 1.6 7.8 


With father only 


0.9 


2.0 


2.1 


1.0 


2.0 -0.1 0.0 


Living with neither 


parent 


2.0 


10.0 


10.4 


2.1 


11.7 -0.1 -1.7 


With other 


relatives 


1.3 


8.4 


8.8 


1.1 


9.3 0.2 -0.9 


With nonrelatives 


0.7 


1.6 


1.6 


1.0 


2.4 -0.3 -0.8 


* Numbers in thousands. 

Snurr.p* United States Bureau of 


the Census. Current Population Reports , Series P-20, No* 187* 


Tables 4 and 9: and U.S . Census of Population: 1960, 


Detailed Characteristics, U.S. summary, 


Tables 181, 182, and 185. 
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among the nonwhites, although only one-seventh of the children in 
1960 were nonwhite. 

Negro children in 1968 were four times as likely as white children not 
to be living with both parents (42 versus 11 per cent). The propor- 
tion of children under 18 living with both parents had declined dur- 
ing the 1960’s by 1.4 percentage points for whites and 6.2 for non- 
whites. At least a part of the decline for each group was attributable 
to strictly demographic, as contrasted with social and economic, factors ; 
as the birth rate has fallen since 1957, so has the proportion of chil- 
dren under 18 years of age who were at the very young ages when 
children are most likely to live with both parents. 

Whereas 22 per cent of the Negro children in 1968 were living with 
a separated, divorced or unwed parent (nearly always the mother) , the 
corresponding proportion for white children was only five per cent. 
Between 1960 and 1968, the number of children in these circumstances 
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increased by seven percentage points for nonwhites, compared with 
only two percentage points for white children. During the same period, 
however, the proportion of nonwhite children living with neither 
parent declined from 12 to ten per cent; that for white children re- 
mained at the far lower level of two per cent. 

On balance, recent changes have brought a wider gap during the 
1960’s between blacks and whites regarding the proportion of children 
of dependent age who were living with only one parent. Many, if not 
most, of these children had parents who were bom in, or grew up in, 
either the Great Depression or World War II. A critical cohort of 
these parents comprises adults 25 to 34 years old, who were shown 
(Figure 1) to have some indications of greater marital instability since 
the mid-1960’s. 

SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

This paper has demonstrated that blacks made more headway than 
whites during the 1940’s in advancing the proportion married among 
those approaching middle age. The direction of change continued for 
whites during the 1950’ s, but reversed for blacks, with the net effect of 
more gain over the 20 years from 1940 to 1960 for whites than blacks. 

During the early 1960’s, all indicators showed increasing marriage 
and marital stability for both blacks and whites of mature adult age, 
but more change in this direction for whites. In this period, the pro- 
portion with marriage intact went up at least partly because of increas- 
ing joint survival of husbands and wives. Increases in divorce were off- 
set to some extent by declines in separation. A growing tendency to 
delay first marriage increased the proportion of young single adults; 
increasing marriage at older ages reduced the ranks of bachelors and 
spinsters. 

Blacks on farms in 1968 had a consistently lesser tendency than 
whites toward marriage and marital stability at young, intermediate 
and older adult ages. Young adult blacks in nonfarm areas were de- 
laying marriage more than were their white counterparts, whereas 
blacks of more mature adult ages in nonfarm areas tended to show 
far less evidence of marriage intactness than corresponding whites. 

For both blacks and whites of native parentage, variations in separa- 
tion by size of place greatly exceeded those by region of residence. 
However, the situation was mixed with regard to variations in divorce. 

The marital situation seems to have been deteriorating somewhat 
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since around the mid- l960*s among blacks in their late twenties and 
early thirties. Most of these persons are parents of young children. At 
the same time, the proportion of young children who were living with 
separated, divorced or unwed parents went up by one-half among 
both blacks and whites between 1960 and 1968. One of the factors 
behind this change is more immediately demographic than social — the 
decline in the birth rate since 1957; fewer young children now than a 
decade ago are in the very young ages when most children live with 
both parents. 

Yet, many parents of today’s children had married for the first time 
in the late 1950’s when the average age at marriage was the youngest 
on record. Now this same cohort of parents has a record proportion 
divorced. During the last decade, however, the average age at marriage 
has been rising, and the proportion of youth who dropped out of school 
before completing high school has been falling. Therefore, to the ex- 
tent that early marriage and dropping out of school weaken the 
chances for stable marriage, the developments in these respects during 
the 1960’s should be reducing the prospects for continued escalation 
of divorce in the decade ahead. 3 
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DISCUSSION 

Dr. G. Franklin Edwards: The paper by Dr. Glick is based upon 
the assumption that living in an intact family unit is a desirable con- 
dition for the marital partners and for their children. Few persons 
would argue with this position. Operating upon this assumption, Glick 
analyzes the marital status statistics of the 1940, 1950 and 1960 
decennial censuses and recent data on the subject from the Current 
Population Reports. He concentrates mainly, but not exclusively, on 
persons 35-44 years of age because they are “at a stage in life when 
most of those who will ever marry have done so and when the pro- 
portion of persons who are divorced is at or near its height.” 

The basic, overall finding, in terms of the assumption employed, 
is that the marital stability of both whites and blacks improved during 
the period 1940—1968; but, relative to whites, the position of blacks 
weakened over the entire period. A marked widening of the com- 
parative position of blacks has been noted, especially since the Enid- 
1960’ s. In general, a variety of indicators support the overall finding: 
greater instability of blacks is found in both farm and nonfarm areas 
and among all the age groups used in the analysis. In addition, the 
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proportion of Negro children under 18 living with a single parent or 
with relatives has increased much more than the comparable propor- 
tion for white children of the same age grouping. 

The trends observed by Glick are important as social science facts 
and have important implications for public policy. They do not, how- 
ever, provide explanations of the observed phenomena. To indicate 
that the analysis does not enlighten us regarding the underlying causes 
of the increasing instability of black families, when compared with 
white families, is not to criticize Glick’s paper for what, obviously, it 
did not purport to do. Moreover, one appreciates the limitations im- 
posed by use of sample data of the type employed for the period since 
1960 for making rigorous analyses. 

In a larger sense, the paper illustrates the limitations of demographic 
analysis for an understanding of complex behavioral phenomena such 
as the dynamics of Negro family life and other aspects of ghetto living. 
Such analysis, as Glick’s paper illustrates, makes a fundamental con- 
tribution by providing evidence on the characteristics of and changes 
in the aggregates studied and, as such, provides valuable clues and 
suggestions for other types of investigations along the line of some - of 
the other papers prepared for this Conference. It is unfortunate that, 
since 1940, we have not had systematic studies of the Negro family 
that combine the findings of demographic analysis with other types of 
investigations. On the assumption that the family mirrors the basic 
changes occurring in the larger society, it is important that more 
comprehensive and systematic studies of black families be undertaken 
if we are to understand the processes occurring in the black ghettos 
and, indeed, in the contemporary metropolitan communities of this 
country. 

The paper discussed here raises a number of questions to which all 
of us would like to have answers but, unfortunately, do not. Why, for 
example, should the marital status of blacks and whites show a tend- 
ency toward convergence during the 1940’s and to widen markedly 
in the period since 1950? Something of the same tendencies have been 
noted with respect to the convergence of black and white occupational 
statuses during the 1940’s and to greater dissimilarity thereafter. I 
would suspect that we know more of the underlying reasons for the 
observed trends in occupations as a result of our studies of labor 
market requirements, changing technology and racial discrimination 
than we do about the trends observed in the marital stability of the 
two groups. 
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As the analysis is not carried out by socioeconomic levels, any 
curiosity regarding the strata of the respective populations that make 
the heaviest contribution to the observed dissimilarity in marital sta- 
bility cannot be satisfied. Past findings of other students suggest that 
the family life of the middle and higher socioeconomic groups is 
characterized by greater stability than that of the lower' socioeconomic 
group. (This conclusion is also supported by the Glick finding that 
both blacks and whites show “a substantially greater change in the 
direction of more marriage and marital stability among those approach- 
ing middle age with at least a full high school education than among 
those who had less education.”) Given the marked increase in the 
black middle class and the educational level of blacks since 1940, one 
would suspect that these factors make a substantial contribution to 
closing the gap between blacks and whites in marital status and 
marital stability. Why the marital gap should widen after 1950 can 
be understood only by a more detailed analysis of the strata within 
each of the two groups that make the most substantial contributions 
to changes in the phenomena studied. 

It is a logical assumption that convergence on marital status and 
marital stability indicates that blacks and whites are becoming more 
alike in life circumstances. Is it equally logical to assume that greater 
divergence of the indicators suggests that the two groups are becoming 
more dissimilar in the objective conditions under which they live? 
Or is it true, as some students suggest, that the differential values 
and traditions of blacks with respect to family life account for the 
persistence and widening of the differences observed for the two 
groups even when the objective conditions become more alike? Or 
is it simply that the more rapid increases in urbanization and “metro- 
politanization” of the black population have influenced the differences 
in a significant way? 

Whatever the underlying reason, or combination of reasons, for the 
dissimilarities between black and white families in marital stability, 
the black family has become an object of serious public concern. In 
part, this has resulted from a growing awareness on die part of blacks 
of the disadvantages under which a higher proportion of black 
families live and a mobilization of efforts to assert the differences in 
life circumstances of blacks and whites that create or perpetuate this 
condition. 

Dr. Valien: I would like to underscore what has been said, because 
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I think it is very important that we at least acknowledge that we are 
not going beyond formal statistics and to tell why. 

But with reference to what the paper says about urbanization, I 
think the welfare syndrome has been ignored in terms of the result 
that it has on marital status, and the “man in the house” possibilities. 
I think this ought to be acknowledged and taken into account. 

There is also the matter of common law marriages. I suppose this 
is something that is very difficult, if not impossible, to get at in a 
census enumeration. However, some years ago I made a study of what 
might be called “stable common-law marriages.” I took as a defini- 
tion of a stable common-law marriage, a marriage that was without 
formal declaration of the state, but one that had existed long enough 
to produce children. I had about 50 cases and I studied them in some 
depth. I found that about 40 were still in that state; with children 
and with the husband and wife present, but not formally married. 
They enumerated themselves as not married. Yet, they were stable 
in the sense that they had recognized and acknowledged the joint 
responsibilities of children, operated a household and so on. 

Interestingly enough, the unions that had disintegrated had done 
so after formal marriage. When their marriages had been legitimatized 
the responsibilities and obligations became onerous. The man would 
not let his wife go out alone, so the family would just disintegrate. 
I also found that most of the liaisons that were still stable had not 
been formalized because of the desire of the woman not to formalize it. 
I thought this was very interesting. The woman’s desire not to lose 
the independence that she felt she had in not having a formal relation 
was mentioned again and again. 

Dr. Bernard: First of all, I protest against the unqualified way 
“urbanization” is used. It is not the same thing over time. Urbaniza- 
tion was one thing a hundred years ago. It was something else 50 
years ago and it is different again today. Originally, the most stable 
families among blacks were those in urban areas. The free Negroes 
were, long ago, among the most stable. 

As for “convergence” of black and white marriage, I did look at 
this once (see Journal of Marriage and the Family, November, 1967) . 
I know that you cannot really hold occupation and education constant 
between blacks and whites, but I used these variables and found that 
although high income, occupation and education did, indeed, make 
for greater stability of marriage in both the black and the white 
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population, even at high levels of income, occupation and education, 
there was still a differential. At high levels of socioeconomic status, 
there was a larger proportion of black than of white men from 45 
to 60 years of age who we:e not living with their first wives. 

With reference to Dr. Valien’s last point, Dr. Bell also found in his 
studies in Philadelphia that the women in consensual unions did not 
want to get married. 

When I was looking at the historical data on black out-of-wedlock 
births I was puzzled by the fact that around 1920, the proportion of 
such births in the black population was lower than it had ever been 
and lower than it ever has been since that time. In many cases it was 
doubtless a consensual type of union, but at least there were two 
parents present (see AIarriage and Family Among Negroes) . 

Dr. Liebow: Dr. Glick spoke about involuntary separation — death, 
particularly, accounting for so many of the children living in one- 
parent families. In addition to death, other forms of involuntary 
separation play a very important part and do not necessarily reflect 
on family stability, but are themselves reflections of a variety of political 
and social forces. One would be the great number of black men in jail, 
at any given time, and the great number who are on the run from 
the police, or from personal enemies in their own communities. 

Dr. Price: The marital status in which whites and nonwhites have 
the greatest differential is that of “married with spouse absent. Look- 
ing at this information on a cohort basis is one way of getting a 
slightly clearer picture. If we start with cohorts aged 15—19 and plot 
the per cent married with spouse absent, among white females this 
percentage increases slowly to eight or ten per cent. Among nonwhite 
females, however, the percentages increase more rapidly to 20 or 25 
per cent. Even more important, however, is the fact that starting with 
cohorts 15 to 19 in 1960, each succeeding cohort of nonwhite females 
has a higher percentage married with spouse absent and the percentage 
increases more rapidly with increasing age in each succeeding cohort. 

This is apparently associated with the rapid urbanization of the 
black population because female-headed households are basically an 
urban phenomenon among both whites and nonwhites. It is important 
that we not stop at this point and say that this is bad. It is simply 
different. We need to know more of the consequences of this phe- 
nomenon and the factors involved in it. 

Mr. Campbell: I also would like to emphasize the usefulness of 
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cohort analysis for data of this kind. I think we should be able to 
develop measures such as cohort first-marriage rates, divorce rates and 
so forth, to enable us to see the sequence of these events in different 
population groups. 

I think this would help clarify some of the trends in the data that 
Dr. Glick presents. I know there are difficulties in doing this, but I 
think that we could at least make approximate cohort models of what 
has happened that would be useful for descriptive purposes. 

Dr. Himes: I think what I want to say is what has already been 
said very well by Dr. Edwards, but I want to say it in a little different 
way. Last year, I worked with some data on white and Negro families 
in North Carolina. I think the thing that bothers me is that family 
data, over time, have a built-in flexibility with change, but the ideas 
we use with the data have a built-in rigidity. There are two things we 
saw, here, the overtone of meaning in the very notion of marriage 
without both spouses present. There is a rigidity in this. But the people 
about whom we are talking may not be at all heavily committed to 
this as having any real properness for the family. For them this is not 
necessarily a standard of proper behavior, but for us it is a standard 
to interpret data. 

Then there is the idea of urbanization, which is a variable sort of 
thing. The very fact of moving from a small town or rural place to a 
middle-sized or big city may mean a hundred different things to a 
hundred different people. But it is a single factor for us with a single, 
inflexible meaning. The names and the ideas that we keep using are 
in themselves unchanging, while the data are changing very much, 
and for that reason the meaning keeps leaking out. 

Dr. Farley: I would like to ask Dr. Glick about some possible errors 
in the data that would make for some of these discrepancies between 
white and black populations. May I first point out that one large dif- 
ference is in the proportion of married people who do not live with a 
spouse. Another major racial difference is in the proportion of families 
headed by a female. 

We know that there is a substantial undercount of the black popu- 
lation. The undercount is much greater among blacks than among 
whites. 

What would happen if many of the people who are now missed by 
the Census or by the Current Population Survey were, indeed, to be 
enumerated? How much of the observed racial difference can be 
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attributed to errors in the collection of data? Would the pattern of 
racial differences be much different if we made assumptions about the 
magnitude of the undercount or the characteristics of people who are 
missed? 

Dr. Willie : With reference to the trends shown in Dr. Glick’s chart 
from 1958 to 1967 , I do not question the data, but my interpretation 
is that there is not much change in the trend; so before explaining it 
I would like to know whether Dr. Glick sees an essential trend toward 
instability. I do not see it from the data. I see those lines, which are 
pretty straight with a little wave in them, and I am afraid that we 
have been explaining something that just does not exist. I would be 
interested in Dr. Glick’s interpretation, whether he sees any real 
change, in terms of the trend. 

Second, I would like him to indicate whether he has done any study 
that carries the analysis quite a distance back, and looks at changes 
among blacks only rather than changes among blacks in relation to 
whites. I think one of the problems of interpretation is that the family 
situation for blacks is always compared to whites. But if the black 
population is studied over a long period of time, what are the findings 
about the married state? Is the black family today more stable than 
in the distant past? 

Dr. Thompson: I want to comment on two things briefly. One is 
that the more middle-class the black population becomes the more 
convergence we might expect in marriage statistics by color. 

I have just finished a two-year study of a thousand black ghetto 
families including their conception of marriage. The study strongly 
suggested that we are imposing the niddle-class conception of mar- 
riage on these people. Marriage to them is mostly a ritual, because 
“With all my worldly goods I thee endow” means nothing for a man 
with no worldly goods. So they can live together, and if they can 
escape the social stigma the rituaf really means nothing. But our 
middle-class marriages carry with them the connotations of various 
things including inheritance of property. 

This interests me, and at some other time I would like to talk about 
these middle-class assumptions. We assume that a certain type of mar- 
riage is the right kind of marriage for blacks, because it is the right 
kind of marriage for middle-class white America. But I think it might 
be a catastrophe in some instances. 

If we think of the population as an organism whose main function 
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is to survive, I think we might get a different picture of the black 
family from that based upon middle-class values. On the whole, black 
women have done pretty well in terms of the survival of the race. A 
hundred years ago there wore just four million blacks, and now there 
are 22 million. I think this is px’etty good, and I do not think we should 
look at it from our own middle-class bias. 

It always worries me when we start comparing the black family 
with the white middle-class family. Blacks live under different cir- 
cumstances; their total outlook is different, and I think that one of 
the worst things about social science is that we have become moralists. 
We tend to accept a norm and we judge all families according to this 
norm. So we focus upon the pathology rather than the cognitives for 
acceptance. 

I asked of the thousand families that I studied this question : “Given 
the economic and social circumstances under which you live, what is 
the best form of family you can develop?” And by golly, they have 
the best form. 

For example, we worried at one time about the adoption of children. 
As you know if you study adoption bureaus, you almost never get a 
black child adopted in the ghetto. They have an informal adoption 
and the child grows up with three mothers — his aunt, his grandma 
and his natural mother. If any one of them dies or leaves he is in the 
same condition he was in before; he has the same security. So I am 
afraid of moralizing about the Negro family. 

Dr. Teele: In 1865, the Boston Health Department in its annual 
report compared the number of Negro deaths with the number bom, 
and because the number of deaths was greater, concluded that the 
Negro population of Boston was dying out. 

W. E. B. Dubois, in 1895 or so, I think, commented on the in- 
accuracy of the 1870 Census, and on how stupid it was to suggest that 
the black population was dying out. 

So somewhere in the last century, apparently, there was great hope 
(or fear) that the blacks were going to die out, and that they were 
not going to survive. 

Dr. Glick: I appreciate all the comments, but since the time is short, 
I can react to only a few. 

Some data will appear in the Carter-Glick monograph on marriage 
and divorce about the differences in marital adjustment at different 
social and economic levels that Dr. Edwards mentioned. 
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For example, the proportion of couples who double up with some- 
one else is higher for blacks than whites, on the average. As you go 
up the income scale, however, the difference goes down very markedly 
to a point where, at the highest income level that we identify, the 
proportion of Negro couples still living together who maintain their 
own home is as high as the corresponding level for whites. 

Another point concerns the recent increase in the proportion of 
young Negroes who remain single. I have written more extensively 
about the subject in a paper that was published in Social Biology in 
September, 1969. There I say that the recent increase in per cent 
single among young blacks is not necessarily a favorable sign, because 
they already had a larger per cent single to begin with, meaning to 
me that a larger proportion of blacks than whites were incapable of 
maintaining a home and providing the other material things that go 
with marriage. 

There have been comments about the quality of data and possible 
errors. I agree with what I understood Farley to. imply ; namely, that 
if we enumerated all the Negro men who are now being missed, we 
would show more favorable family life for Negroes, more Negro men 
and women living together. The man-in-the-house idea has probably 
kept many responding wives from confessing to the census taker that 
her husband was there. 

The need for cohort data was mentioned by Price and Campbell. 
One of the things on our agenda at the Census is to retabulate the 
data from our population surveys for several years to show informa- 
tion by single years of age on many relevant subjects, including marital 
status. The results will permit one to trace through one birth cohort 
after another. 

The Bureau of the Census received funds a few years ago from 
the Office of Economic Opportunity to conduct the Survey of Eco- 
nomic Opportunity for 1967. Now, thanks to funds from NIH we 
have some findings in hand from the survey and more are coming 
through on probabilities of first marriage, divorce after first marriage, 
widowhood after first marriage, remarriage after divorce and widow- 
hood, and divorce after remarriage, by social and economic character- 
istics— the educational level , and income of the husband, how many 
children the women have in their home and the age at which they 

entered their previous marital state. 

Some of the data were presented at the 1969 meeting of the In- 
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temational Population Union in London. There will be a report on 
the subject in the spring. The report will include data on the marital 
history of those who married for the first time less than ten years ago, 
ten to 19 years ago, and 20 or more years ago. For those who had 
been married once, we will show what their marital status was at the 
time of the survey; for those married twice, how their first (and 
second) marriage had ended; and for those married three or more 
limes, how their first (and last) marriage ended. 
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Webster’s Third New International Dictionary defines illegitimate 
as “la. not recognized by law as lawful offspring: bastard; usually bom 
of parents not married to each other, b. conceived in fornication or 
adultery.” (A story, probably apocryphal, quotes a young woman on 
the difference between fornication and adultery: “I’ve tried them both 
and there is no difference.”) One could define illegitimacy as a state 
referring to the birth of a child, which is not sanctioned or approved 
by society, with said child and his natural parents being denied many 
of the rights and privileges usually inherent in their roles of parent 
and child. Another, and possibly less precise but more meaningful 
definition is that illegitimacy is what society says it is, with different 
societies giving different definitions. For example, in some states in 
the United States, a birth is defined as illegitimate if the mother in- 
dicates she is not married at the time; but in other states the mother 
is asked only if she has ever been married, and if so, the child is 
assumed to be legitimate. An awareness of the range of usage should 
be kept in mind when statistics on illegitimacy are presented because 
the adequacy of and comparability among states of the definition and 
derivation of illegitimacy are relevant to the long and intensive debate 
on whether illegitimacy ratios are less important than illegitimacy 
rates. The present paper will present clarifying material on this point, 
so suffice it to say for the present that although ratios and rates each 
have certain weaknesses, both are useful and relevant to the analysis 
of illegitimacy trends. 
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UNITED STATES STATISTICS ON ILLEGITIMACY 

So-called national statistics on illegitimacy were not available in this 
country until 1917; even then, only 54 per cent of the population was 
included in the birth-registration area. Moreover, in 1917, three of 
the states in the birth-registration area (California, Massachusetts and 
New York) did not report on illegitimacy and it is not clear from the 
Report of Vital Statistics whether total live births from these three 
states were excluded from the illegitimacy analysis. If they were not 
excluded, then the Vital Statistics section underreports the proportion 
of all live births that was of illegitimate parentage prior to 1933. It 
was 1933 before all the states were included in the birth-registration 
area and, it was 1938 before estimates were made for the states not 
reporting illegitimacy. (By 1948, states not reporting illegitimacy had 

risen from three to 16) . ’ 

Recognizing the weakness, then, of statistics on illegitimacy, which 

include only the states in the registration area and thereby excludes 
many states with apparently extensive illegitimacy. Table 1 shows the 
illegitimacy ratios (i.e., illegitimate births per 1,000 live births) by 
race for the United States for selected years beginning in 1917 and 
extending through 1965. 

Although it is clear that the ratios for blacks were consistently higher 
than those for whites between 1917 and 1965, the table also shows a 
steeper increase in illegitimacy ratios for whites than for blacks. More 
specifically, the black ratio in 1965 was about twice what it was in 
1917, and the white ratio in 1965 was three times the 1917 figure. The 
population of the United States has merely doubled between 1917 and 
1965, but the number of illegitimate births reported (to the National 
Center for Health Statistics) has increased by more than 14 times. 
It is emphasized, however, that in Table 1, 1940 is the first year shown 
in which the numerator used in computing illegitimacy ratios is 
assumed to be fairly accurate. Between 1940 and 1965, the per cent 
increase in illegitimacy ratios for whites was greater than that for 
blacks: 103 per cent as opposed to 56 per cent. However, according to 
Clague and Ventura, the illegitimacy ratio has several weaknesses as 
an analytical tool. 1 “Illegitimate births (the numerator) are affected 
by the size of the unmarried female population and the rate of illegiti- 
macy (number of illegitimate births per 1,000 single women aged 15- 
44). The denominator (total number of live births) is primarily in- 
fluenced by the factors that affect marital fertility, including changes 
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TABLE I. ESTIMATE!) NUMBER OF ILLEGITIMATE BIRTHS AND RATIO 
OF ILLEGITIMATE BIRTHS TO TOTAL BIRTHS BY COLOR, UNITED STATES 



Illegitimacy Ratios per 1,000 
Humber of Illegitimate Births Live Births 



Year 


White 


Nonwhite 


White 


N onwhite 


1965 


123,700 


167,500 


39.6 


263.2 


1964 


114,300 


161,300 


33.9 


245.0 


1963 


104,600 


154,900 


30.4 


235.5 


1962 


94,700 


150,400 


27.0 


227.8 


1960 


82,500 


141,800 


22.9 


215.8 


1955 


64,200 


119,200 


18.6 


202.4 


1950 


53,500 


88,100 


17.5 


179.6 


1945 


56,400 


60,900 


23.6 


179.3 


1940 


40,300 


49,200 


19.5 


168.3 


1937 


32,231 


42,707 


20.1 


163.9 


1930 


29,490 


34,077 


18.6 


141.1 


1923 


18,139 


16,901 


14.4 


126.2 


1920 


15,170 


12,579 


15.0 


125.0 


1918 


12,000 


7,906 


12.5 


113.8 


1917 


12,238 


8,226 


13.0 


120.1 



Source: For years between 1917 and 1937, Vital Statistics of U.S., Part 1, 1937, U.S. Government 
Printing Office, p. 7; for years between 1940 and 1965, Clague and Ventura. 1 Figures for 1955 
through 1905 are based on a 50 per cent sample. 



in spacing arid completed family size and the proportion of women 
who are married. If this changes, the ratio will change, even if the 
numerator remains the same.” Berkov, however, in discussing the 
denominator used in computing illegitimacy ratios, notes that it “is a 
function of the number of women of childbearing age, the proportion 
of women married, and the level of legitimate as well as illegitimate 
fertility.” 2 Berkov’s description of factors affecting the total live births 
(denominator) is more complete and in the discussion of racial dif- 
ferences it reminds us that legitimate as well as illegitimate fertility 
among blacks is higher than it is for whites. (For a discussion of 
fertility see Reynolds Farley and for a discussion of marital stability 
by color in the United States, see Glick, both in this volume.) 

Berkov is in agreement with Clague and Ventura that the illegiti- 
macy rate, which takes the number of unmarried women of childbear- 
ing age as the denominator, .is a more valuable index of change in 
measuring trends in the illegitimacy -problem because it is apparently 
free of the weakness brought on by using a denominator that is in- 
fluenced by marital fertility, proportion of women married and n umb er 
of women of childbearing age. Many students of illegitimacy tend to 
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agree that rates are more important in analyzing changes in scope of 
the problem and in assessing factors (often mistakenly labeled as 
causes) related to illegitimacy such as age, color, residence and social 
class. These students aL- ~gree that ratios are more useful in the plan- 
ning of amount and type of services for illegitimate babies among ser- 
vices provided for the newborn. This is an important function inas- 
much as the mortality rates and other health and social indices show 
illegitimate infants and their mothers to be in greater need of health 
and social services. However, certain assumptions are questionable in 
the use of estimated rates: (1) that the establishment of legitimacy is 
adequate and comparable among states, (2) that the illegitimacy rates 
for states not reporting illegitimacy are the same as those for its region, 
and (3) that no illegitimate births are attributable to married or 
separated women. This last assumption is probably the most question- 
able because although some known and counted illegitimate births to 
separated and married women are included in the numerator, the 
married or separated mothers of such children are not included in the 
denominator in the computation of rates. 

Beginning in the late 1940’s, the Report of The National Office of 
Vital Statistics began to mention illegitimacy rates and state the dis- 
advantages in using illegitimacy ratios. For example, in the 1949 Re- 
port the following statement appears: “While the trend in the num- 
ber of out-of-wedlock births is of considerable value, for many analyti- 
cal purposes rates per 1,000 unmarried women, aged 15-44 years form 
a better basis for measuring change in the illegitimate birth problem.’ 
It is stated that the ratio is inferior because it does not take into con- 
sideration the number of unmarried women in the population; thus 
the ratio (which uses total live births as a denominator) could increase 
and indicate a growing problem, whereas, in reality, the increase may 
be primarily the result of a decreasing number of live births to married 
women or to a growing population of young ( 15—19 years) unmarried 
women. Rates, it is stated, correct this problem because they are based 
on the number of unmarried women in the population. In a relevant 
footnote, the 1949 Report proceeds to further justify the attention to 
rates: “It is believed that only a relatively small number of births 
recorded (italics ours) as illegitimate occur to married women. These 
are cases in which it is known that the father of the child is not the 
husband of the mother.” Recent federal reports continue to make the 
claim that only a few married women have illegitimate babies. 

With these assumptions, then, the National Office of Vital Statistics 
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TABLE 2. ESTIMATED ILLEGITIMACY RATES BY COLOR, UNITED STATES 



Race 


1940 


1950 


1960* 


1964* 


1965* 


White 


3.6 


6.1 


9.2 


11.0 


11.6 


Nonwhite 


35.6 


71.2 


98.3 


97.2 


97.6 


Total 


7.1 


14.1 


21.6 


23.0 


23.5 



Source: Clague and Ventura, 1 Table 58.2. 

* Based on 50 per cent sample of births. Rates computed by relating births, regardless of age 
of mother, to women 15-44 years of age. 



began publishing estimates of the illegitimacy rate — estimated because 
of the need to rely on population estimates by age, sex, color and 
marital status, and also because estimates were made for those states 
that did not gather data on illegitimacy. Table 2 presents the estimated 
number of illegitimate births per 1,000 unmarried women age 15—44 
(rate) by color for selected years between 1940 and 1965. 

Over the 25-year period between 1940 and 1965 (Table 2), the 
data show that although the nonwhite rate was invariably many times 
that for whites (8.5 times greater in 1965), the percentage increase 
over this span was greater for whites (slightly over three times as 
great) than for nonwhites (slightly under three times as great). More 
precisely, for the whites, the percentage increases over successive 10- 
year periods between 1940 and 1960 were 70 per cent and 55 per cent, 
whereas for the blacks over these periods the increases were 100 per 
cent and 38 per cent. Between 1959 and 1965 (according to Clague 
and Ventura), the rate for white unmarried women has increased 26 
per cent; for nonwhite unmarried women it has decreased three per 
cent. With respect to racial differences, apparently a leveling-off 
process started about 1950, and may intensify more in the future be- 
cause for 1964 and 1965, the nonwhite illegitimacy rates (estimates) 
have begun to decline while white rates are climbing. It is important 
to emphasize that, since 1950, the color differential in the illegitimacy 
ratio has also been diminishing.- (According to Berkov and Clague and 
Ventura the more rapid increase in the total illegitimacy ratio as com- 
pared to the total illegitimacy rate between 1960 and 1965 reflects the 
fact that rates of legitimate births and the relative contribution of 
legitimate births to total births have been falling.) 

BOSTON STATISTICS ON ILLEGITIMACY 

As mentioned earlier, Massachusetts is one of the 16 states that do 
not gather data on illegitimacy. (The others are Arizona, Arkansas, 
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California, Colorado, Connecticut, Georgia, Idaho, Maryland, Mon- 
tana, Nebraska, New Hampshire, New Mexico, New York, Oklahoma 
and Vermont.) National statistics are based on the 34 reporting states, 
the District of Columbia, and estimates for the nonreporting states 
based on regional averages. As risky as the procedure is for students of 
illegitimacy, it is considered to be better than nothing. It is certainly 
better than the problem of obtaining demographic data for the cities, 
many of which are unable to collect systematic data on illegitimacy 
and so cannot even compute illegitimacy ratios. Even less frequently 
can illegitimacy rates be computed for cities because population esti- 
mates by age, sex, color and marital status in recent years have not 
been provided for cities. This, of course, also applies to Boston. When 
an attempt was made to derive such population estimates from stan- 
dard metropolitan statistical areas, the errors were too great and the 
effort to obtain estimated illegitimacy rates was abandoned. Now, 
at a time of increasingly pressing urban problems — an outgrowth of 
the Negro Revolution, migration of blacks to and whites from the 
cities and of the poverty of cities — the need is great for demographic 
trend data in cities, including data on illegitimacy (not because of the 
moral or legal chai acteristics of the mothers and children involved, 
but because the mortality and morbidity rates as well as other indices 
suggest that mothers and children involved in “illegitimacy” are in 
grave difficulties). 

In view of the great need for data on cities then, it was felt that it 
might be useful if data on illegitimacy were collected for the City of 
Boston. 

Beginning in 1964, the authors began to review all birth certificates 
and to collect data on illegitimacy in Boston. Such data were collected 
until all certificates of births (a total of 93,989) taking place in Boston 
between January, 1962, and December, 1965, had been reviewed and 
all presumptively illegitimate births in Boston identified. This was done 
because it was felt that such data would allow the assessment of short- 
term trends in Boston, as well as the comparison of such trends with 
national trends. Moreover, Lundberg and Lenroot of the Children’s 
Bureau made a similar study of illegitimate births in Boston for the 
year 1914 (published in 1921), thus offering the opportunity to con- 
trast the extent of the problem- in Boston for two points in time 
approximately 50 years apart. 

Table 3 presents the trends in illegitimacy ratios for Boston and the 
United States between 1962 and 1965. The table shows a steady in- 
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TABLE 3. 


ILLEGITIMACY 


RATIOS FOR ALL 


BIRTHS IN 


BOSTON AND 


THE UNITED 


STATES 




Boston 


United States 




Illegitimate 


Total Births 


Illegitimacy 


Illegitimacy 


Year 


Births in Boston 


in Boston 


Ratio 


Ratio 


1962 


1,790 


24,493 


73 


58.8 


1963 


1,861 


24,116 


77 


63.3 


1964 


2,158 


23,898 


90 


68.5 


1965 


2,290 


21,482 


107 


77.4 



TABLE 4. ILLEGITIMACY RATIOS BY COLOR FOR BIRTHS IN BOSTON, 1 964 





Humber of 
Illegitimate Births 


Total Live Births 


Illegitimacy Ratio 


Total 


2,156 


23,898 


90.2 


White 


1,451 


20,794 


69.8 


Nonwhite 


699 


3,104 


225.2 



TABLE 5. ILLEGITIMACY RATIOS FOR ALL BIRTHS IN BOSTON AND 
FOR BOSTON RESIDENTS ONLY 

Illegitimacy Ratio 





Illegitimacy Ratio 


for Births to Boston 


Year 


for all Births in Boston 


Residents 


1962 




73 


68 


1963 




77 


67 


1964 




90 


83 


1965 




107 


94 


TABLE 6. ILLEGITIMACY RATIOS 


OF BIRTHS IN 


BOSTON BY RACE, 


I914 AND I964 

Illegitimate 


Illegitimacy Ratios 
Total Number of per 1,000 Live 




Births 


Live Births 


Births 


White 


1914 


794 


19,087 


42 


1964 


1,451 


20,794 


69.8 


Negro 


1914 


52 


356 


146 


1964 


• 681 


2,S78 


237 



Source of 1914 data: Lundberg and Lenroot, 4 p* 107. One illegitimate birth was to “other than* * 
white or Negro. Figures for 1914 include *752 births presumed to be illegitimate and 95 births pre- 
sumed to be legitimate but later found to be illegitimate via a check with death certificates and 
with the records o r ; agencies. This procedure was not followed by the authors with respect to the 
recent data, thus the 1964 illegitimate ratios may be viewed as underreporting the extent 
of illegitimacy. 
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crease in the illegitimacy ratios for Boston in recent years, as was the 
case for the nation. The Boston ratios are substantially greater than 
are those for the nation in each year; this is probably because of the 
well-known fact that many suburban and nonmetropolitan women in 
Alassachu setts have their illegitimate babies in Boston. For Boston, 
and for the United States as well, the number of illegitimate babies 
born has increased each year between 1962 and 1965, and the total 
number of live births has decreased primarily because of a decline in 
marital fertility. (However, in part because the number of unmarried 
women has been increasing, the illegitimacy rate for the United States 
has remained fairly stable.) 

Because of the great difficulties involved in obtaining data, the 
authors were able to obtain illegitimacy ratios by color for only one 
of these four years: 1964. The illegitimacy ratios by color for 1964 are 
presented in Table 4. 

Comparing the data in Table 4 with the 1964 data in Table 1, it 
is interesting to note that the Boston illegitimacy ratio for white women 
is greater than the ratio for the United States as a whole, and the 
ratio for nonwhite women is smaller than the national nonwhite 
illegitimacy ratio. The ratios for Boston white women are undoubtedly 
inflated by the large number of white nonresident women who come to 
Boston to have their illegitimate babies away from home and take ad- 
vantage of the specialized services available in Boston. That this is a 
rather stable phenomenon with respect to Boston receives some sup- 
port from a comparison of illegitimacy ratios for Boston residents as 
compared with such ratios for all illegitimate births in Boston (see 
Table 5) . 

Table 5 shows that the illegitimacy ratios are somewhat lower for 
Boston residents than for all births in Boston. Even so, the ratios for 
Boston residents are still higher than they are for the nation. In gen- 
eral, metropolitan areas have substantially higher illegitimacy ratios 
than do nonmetropolitan areas of the United States. However, if 
Boston is representative of the larger northern cities, then it is in these 
cities rather than in metropolitan areas where illegitimate births are 
concentrated. 

Boston Illegitimacy Ratios in 1914 and 19641 

In 1921, Emma Lundberg and Katherine Lenroot, under the 
auspices of the United States Children’s Bureau, undertook an ex- 
tensive study of the scope of illegitimacy in Boston during the year 
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1914. Similar to the procedures used in the present Boston study, 
Lundberg and Lenroot based their decision on the child’s legitimacy 
or illegitimacy on the information under the space “father’s name” 
on the child’s birth certificate. (Berkov’s method of inferring illegiti- 
macy in California is essentially the same as the method employed 
in the two Boston studies being discussed.) As noted earlier, the 
Lundberg-Lenroot study afforded an opportunity to compare the data 
on Boston illegitimacy ratios by race for 1914 and 1964. Table 6 
presents these data. 

In brief, Lundberg and Lenroot found that the Negro illegitimacy 
ratio for Boston in 1914 was three and a half times the white illegiti- 
macy ratio; similar data over 50 years later (in 1964) also shows the 
Negro illegitimacy ratio in Boston to be three and a half times that of 
white women. This fact is a dramatic example of the community’s 
failure or inability to act earlier on the problems surrounding illegiti- 
mate Negro children; Lundberg and Lenroot also established the fact 
that infant mortality was highest among the illegitimate children of 
the poor (and the nonwhite) . Recent punitive legislative proposals in 
Boston, apparently directed primarily against unwed mothers has 
followed upon unfavorable publicity concerning the growing number 
of unwed mothers in Boston ; by implication and innuendo most of 
these are thought to be recent Negro migrants. The data presented 
here, however, suggest that Boston has had a disproportionate number 
of Negro illegitimate children for a good many years and the entire 
problem cannot properly be placed on the migrants. It is true, how- 
ever, that although the Negro population constituted over ten per 
cent of Boston’s population in 1964, it was less than two per cent of 
the Boston population in 1914. This, however, only suggests that 
Boston could have undertaken to study and, perhaps, to deal with this 
problem a good many years ago. 

With respect to percentage increase over the- period between 1914 
and 1964, little difference is seen between the racial groups for Boston. 
Percentage increase for whites has been 67 per cent and for blacks it 
has been 62 per cent. 

In spite of the more favorable national picture for nonwhites when 
per cent increase with respect to illegitimacy rates and ratios is an- 
alyzed, it is a fact that both the national and Boston data on illegiti- 
macy show very substantial differences, with the nonwhites having the 
higher ratios — and rates, too. Although the causes of this difference, 
both historical and contemporary, merit careful study and discussion. 
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the authors will not delve into this matter because it has been dealt 
with elsewhere 3 and the paper by Liebow, in this volume, also touches 
on this area. Instead, the inadequacy of the available statistics will 
be discussed. The authors’ own research and review of the relevant 
research of others lead to serious questions about the validity of illegiti- 
macy rates and ratios alike for the United States as a whole as well as, 
of course, those in many individual states. The matter of validity, per- 
haps, can best be considered by focusing on the factors of color and 
marital status. 

CONCEALMENT BY COLOR AND MARITAL STATUS 
IN ILLEGITIMACY STATISTICS 

A number of writers have indicated that concealment of illegitimate 
births is much more frequent among white women than Negro women. 
More than 50 years ago, Lundberg and Lenroot, commenting upon 
the data collected in their extensive study of presumptive illegitimacy 
in Boston — based on birth certificates — indicated the evidence of a 
more widespread concealment of illegitimate births among white as 
opposed to Negro women. 4 They did not, however, provide any data 
on this issue. More recently, Elizabeth Herzog, commenting on na- 
tional statistics, has alluded to “differences in reporting” of and by 
white and non white women with respect to illegitimate births. 5 Berkov 
states, “Less information is available about illegitimate than about 
total births and it is assumed that concealment of illegitimacy is more 
frequent for white than for Negro women.” 6 Berkov, like Herzog, 
presents no data on concealed illegitimate births by color; under- 
standably, because no one has ever suggested that such data could 
be collected. 

With respect to the bias by marital status in national reports of 
illegitimacy rates, a study by Clark Vincent in California showed 
conclusively that more than an insignificant number of married wo- 
men had illegitimate babies. 7 The fact that the study took place in 
one county in California — one of the states that does not report il- 
legitimacy data — -does not detract from its importance. In Vincent’s 
own words: 

A questionnaire was sent to all surgeons, obstetricians, gynecologists, gen- 
eral practitioners and osteopaths listed in the 1952 medical directory of 
Alameda County, California. The questionnaire requested data on the 
mothers of all babies bom out of wedlock which the doctors had delivered 
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during 1952 in private practice (i.e., not delivered in a county hospital, 
clinic or public institution). Of the 576 questionnaires mailed, 409 or 71 
per cent were returned. Of the 409 doctors who responded, 31.8 per cent 
had delivered in private practice during 1952 a total of 252 babies bom 
out of wedlock. 

These 252 cases of illegitimate births were further divided into three 
categories: (a) 171 unwed mothers who had never been married, (b) 51 
mothers who were divorced or sepaiated from their husbands, and (c) 30 
mothers who were married but the baby was fathered by a man other than 
the mother’s legal husband. The data being reported concern 137 unwed 
mothers of category cc a” for whom data were reported by the doctors. Of 
these 137 unwed mothers, 83.9 per cent were white, 13.1 per cent Negro, 
2.2 per cent Oriental, and for 0.7 per cent no data were given. 

Thus, although Vincent did not comment at all upon the fact that 
32 per cent of his 252 cases of illegitimate births were to married, 
separated or divorced women, his data perform a great service. In- 
deed, if the proportion of divorced women is substantially less than 
the proportion of separated women — as was found in a British study 
to be discussed below — then it is not farfetched to assume that at 
least one-quarter of the women who gave birth to illegitimate children 
in Vincent’s Alameda County study were legally married. Inasmuch 
as California, like Massachusetts and other states, does not inquire 
into the legal status of the birth of a child, a married woman may be 
less inclined to conceal the birth of an illegitimate child from her 
physician than is the case of women in states that make such inquiries. 
But whether married women in other states do or do not conceal 
illegitimate pregnancies, the evidence from Vincent’s study is that 
a great many married women do have illegitimate babies. What is 
surprising is that years after Vincent’s study many researchers are 
still content to present illegitimacy rates and to claim that such rates, 
which divide all illegitimate births by the number of unmarried child- 
bearing women, are useful in assessing the causes of illegitimacy. 

A further bit of inferential evidence that a great many married 
white women do conceal illegitimate pregnancies, perhaps with the 
help of private physicians and officials, comes from pairing Vincent’s 
study of Alameda County (for 1952) with Berkov’s study of Alameda 
County (for a brief period in 1966). Vincent, it is recalled, found 
that of the 137 women in his study who were not married, separated 
or divorced and on whom he had data, 84 per cent were white, 13 
per cent were Negro, two per cent were Oriental and less than one 
per cent were of unknown racial origin. Interestingly enough, Vincent 
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provided no data on race — or anything else — for the married, separated 
or divorced women in his study of women who gave birth in private 
practice; i.e., secretly. However, one can probably assume that the 
married, separated or divorced women divide along racial lines in 
about the same way as did the never-married women who were de- 
livered in private practice. (It is also sociologically and otherwise 
relevant that Vincent’s single mothers of illegitimate babies were 
found to be predominantly middle or upper class on the factors 
of education and occupation. However, it is beyond the scope of the 
present paper to delve into the social class distribution of mothers 
of illegitimate babies.) By contrast, Berkov, in her study of birth 
certificates in Alameda County — a part of a larger study of illegitimacy 
in California — found that more Negro than white presumptively il- 
legitimate births occurred in the county during her sample period. 
More specifically, Berkov found that of 97 illegitimate births in 
Alameda County during a one-week period, 57 were Negro and 39 
were white. Were the illegitimate births found by Vincent adjusted 
for nonreporting physicians and applied to the figures presented by 
Berkov for 1966, they might substantially reduce the racial difference 
between the illegitimacy ratios presented by Vincent and by Berkov 
for Alameda County. 

Indeed, although Berkov intended to be as precise as possible in 
avoiding the counting of legitimate births as illegitimate for California 
as a whole, she indicates a lack of concern for counting illegitimate 
births to separated (married) women. In a sentence pregnant with 
meaning she comments on the high Negro illegitimacy rates: “It is 
possible that the Negro illegitimate rate has been overstated because 
more of the Negro than white illegitimate births are likely to be births 
to separated women who are not included in the denominator of the 
rate.” 8 A short time later, she states, “If rates of illegitimate births (in 
California) are recalculated to include separated women (italics ours) 
among those at risk of bearing an illegitimate child, the rate of Negro 
illegitimate births drops by about one-fourth, but the rate of Negro 
legitimate births increases correspondingly.” 9 Based on the California 
studies of Vincent and Berkov it is clear that the illegitimacy ratios 
and rates alike being published in this country are highly questionable. 
It seems that it is time for researchers to attempt to assess the rate of 
illegitimate births to married (i.e., married or separated) women as 
well as to unmarried women. 

Other recent studies also question the bland assertion that an in- 
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significant number of married women have illegitimate births. Thus 
Illsley and Gill, commenting upon their data on illegitimacy in Scot- 
land;, including an analysis of illegitimacy in Aberdeen for the years 
between 1949 and 1952., state: “In general the rate would be an 
appropriate measure of the incidence of illegitimacy if all illegitimate 
births occurred to unmarried women — the greater the proportion oc- 
curing to married, widowed and divorced women and the greater 
the proportion of consensual unions (i.e., stable relationships where 
offspring are designated as illegitimate), the more misleading it be- 
comes to use the number of unmarried women as the denominator.” 10 
Indeed, referring to Thompson’s data, derived from municipal and 
hospital registrations, Illsley and Gill note that 31 per cent of the 
women involved in illegitimate births to residents of Aberdeen during 
1949—1952 were married, widowed or divorced. More specifically, 
they report that 23 per cent of the women giving birth to illegitimate 
babies were in the married category and eight per cent were widowed 
or divorced. 11 For the more recent years, 1958 and 1966, Illsley and 
Gill report that 50 per cent and 28 per cent, respectively, of all il- 
legitimate births of women resident and confined in Aberdeen were 
to women “ever married” or engaged in consensual unions. These 
authors state that the decline is the result of the increase in illegitimate 
births to young single women during this period. Most important is 
the fact that Illsley and Gill question the practice of including 
children bom to women in stable consensual unions as illegitimate. 
This practice also causes inflation of illegitimacy ratios and rates. 

A study that apparently uncovered a fairly large number of con- 
cealed illegitimate births (in 1962) to married women in Boston, was 
reported on by Teele and his associates. 12 The study involved the 
comparison of the names and addresses of 1,335 presumptively unwed 
mothers (derived from a study of Boston birth certificates covering 
a nine-month period in 1962) with a list of names and addresses of 
1,149 unwed mothers who were reported by social agencies as clients 
accepted for service during the study period in 1962 because of their 
cc out-of-wedlock pregnancy.” 13 Of the 1,149 women who received 
social services, no Boston birth certificate was found for 411 among 
the presumptively out-of-wedlock births and were excluded from the 
1967 report by Teele and his associates. Policies of the social agencies 
on confidentiality of records at the time of the study precluded a 
review of the 411 records by the present authors. The United Com- 
munity Services, however, supplied the following numerical data: 
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(1) Birth occurred out- of Boston**’ 

(2) Birth occurredTn Boston to a divorced or separated 
woman. (The birth certificate was apparently that of 
a normal family with the same name" given for 

mother, father and child even though the social ser- 
vice agencies involved knew the child was illegit- 
imate. ) 

Total 354 



Of the remaining 57 women in the~United Community Services 
study that were not found by the authors, 30 may have involved 
cases of fetal death, leaving only 27 unaccounted for. The inquiries 
about the 411 mothers for whom no birth certificate were found 
takes on great significance in the present discussion, for the results 
indicate that a great many married women have illegitimate births that 
are counted as legitimate. Paradoxically, it seems that the states that 
do not assess the legitimacy of birth (e.g., California) provide the best 
possibilities for studying illegitimate births among married and un- 
married women because these states encourage researchers both to 
study birth certificates and to include private physicians, social agencies 
and other sources of information on illegitimacy. 

The other side of the coin — and also of concern in the use of rates 
of illegitimacy, which rely on the number of unmarried females aged 
15-44 — i s the extent to which babies delivered of married women 
are registered as illegitimate. The National Center for Health Statistics 
has never presented any data on this matter, apparently because the 
individual states do not present such data. Even if states did ac- 
cumulate such data it would present a complicated task for analysts 
because, as noted earlier, the states ask different questions apropos 
of the child’s legitimacy. Thus, some of the states ask only if the 
mother has ever been married, and if the answer is affirmative the 
child is counted as legitimate. In other states the mother is asked if 
she is married to the father of the child. In numerous other states, 
including the larger industrial states, e.g., ^Massachusetts and New 
York, the mother is not asked if she is married and the legitimacy 
of the child is not determined, a procedure that makes enumeration 
of illegitimate children delivered of married women impossible with- 
out careful study of birth certificates as in the Boston study. 

The Boston study, even though— or because — -Massachusetts did 
not record legitimacy status, did permit some data to be gathered 
on unconcealed illegitimacy among “ever married 55 women. Curiously, 
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among the 1,335 birth certificates for the first nine months in 1962, 
were 116 mothers of illegitimate children whose (present) names at 
the time of the child’s birth were different from their maiden names. 
Because Massachusetts did not gather data on illegitimacy, the 
authors presumed an illegitimate birth if no entry was made for 
the item “father’s name” or the father’s name did not correspond to 
either that of the mother or of the infant. In such cases, then, if 
the mother has a name different from her maiden name, logic would 
have it that she was either a married, divorced, separated or widowed 
woman giving birth to an illegitimate child. Presuming this to be the 
case, almost one-tenth (nine per cent) of the illegitimate babies bom 
in Boston during the period of intensive study were to married or 
“ever married” women who did not conceal the fact that they gave 
birth to illegitimate babies. Interestingly enough, although Negroes 
account for 31 per cent of all illegitimate births in Boston for the year 
1962, only 26 per cent of the 116 unconcealed illegitimate births to 
married women are to Negro women. Outside of Boston, in other parts 
of Massachusetts, where few Negroes reside, it is safe to assume that 
nearly all illegitimate births to married women are to white women. 

Considering both the apparently concealed and the apparently un- 
concealed illegitimate births to married women in Boston during the 
first nine months of 1962, the following may be derived: 

(a) Illegitimate births in Boston 

1335 illegitimate births (including 116 to “ever married” 
women) from birth certificates; 

237 additional illegitimate births located through the social 
agencies’ own research as occurring to separated or di- 
vorced women. 

1572 new total number of illegitimate births 

(b) Illegitimate births to “ever married” women in Boston 

116 unconcealed illegitimate births; 

237 concealed illegitimate births. 

353 illegitimate births to married women. 

These data indicate that at least 22.5 per cent of all illegitimate 
births in Boston during the study period were to married, separated, 
divorced or widowed women. This figure is not too dissimilar from the 
32 per cent obtained for the proportion of illegitimate births to “ever 
married” women in Vincent’s 1952 study group in Alameda County, 






especially when it is considered that the study by Vincent was designed 
to find “secret” illegitimate births and utilized a canvas of all cate- 
gories of attending physicians. If births to women in stable consensual 
unions were counted as illegitimate births to married women (as 
Illsley and Gill seem to propose) then a larger proportion of illegit- 
imate births would be counted as illegitimate births to married women. 

Although it has continued, in recent years, to place emphasis on the 
use of illegitimacy rates — a procedure based on the number of un- 
married females of childbearing age — the National Center for Health 
Statistics has made no apparent effort to assess and to publish figures 
on registered or estimated illegitimate births by married women. In- 
stead, it continues to assert that illegitimacy among married women is 
insignificant. The methods used amount to the concealment of illegit- 
imate babies bom to married women. Apparently the Office has no 
great interest in correcting the impression that national illegitimacy 
rates are fairly accurate. It is likely, however, that if data on both types 
of concealment were obtained or estimated (i.e., illegitimate babies 
born to married women who conceal them from officials and illegit- 
imate babies bom to married women who go unreported to or by the 
Office) and if offspring of stable consensual unions were not attributed 
to unmarried women, that the incidence of illegitimacy among those 
“ever married” would be almost as great as the incidence of illegit- 
imacy among “never married” women. Such an accounting might tell 
more about both the causes of illegitimacy and the amount and type 
of services needed than do present methods. Moreover, the practice of 
supposing that only the children of “unmarried mothers” needed atten- 
tion might undergo reappraisal. Indeed, inasmuch as the attention 
given “unmarried mothers” and their children is often punitive on the 
grounds that their children are illegitimate and the mothers are im- 
moral, a sobering of legislative and social attitudes might result from 
a shift in focus to include the illegitimate children of the married and 
especially of the married, “respectable” part of the population. White 
women and married women who conceal illegitimate births are evi- 
dently more than just a few- therefore, it is reasonable to assume that 
the inclusion of these women and their babies in the computation of 
illegitimacy rates and ratios would substantially correct the notion that 
illegitimate babies are born only to the unmarried and the black. For 
in a very real sense the unmarried and the black are invariably sub- 
jected to the other side of the “coin of concealment;” i.e., the glare 
of publicity. 
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SUMMARY 

This paper has presented some data on trends in illegitimacy rates 
and ratios by color and race for the United States and for selected 
local areas. For the United States as a whole the published data show 
that the extent of illegitimate births has been and still was, in 1965, 
far greater for blacks than for whites. Nevertheless, a leveling-off 
process has been taking place in the 1960’s for blacks while rates and 
ratios for whites appear to be increasing. In Boston, illegitimacy rates 
could not be estimated because of the lack of population estimates by 
sex, age, color and marital status. However, illegitimacy ratios were 
computed and, overall, were higher than those for the United States 
between 1962 and 1965. When the Boston ratios were computed by 
color, the result was that the illegitimacy ratio for whites was higher 
than the national figure for whites; that for nonwhites was lower 
than the national illegitimacy ratio for nonwhites. 

The question of the validity of ratios and rates alike was considered, 
using the findings from several local-area studies in the United States 
and Scotland. Essentially, it was found that the apparently more useful 
statistic — illegitimacy rate — was inappropriate because it assumes that 
all illegitimate births are to unmarried women. Specifically, it was 
noted that a number of researchers have stated or found a substantial 
number of illegitimate births among married women, both concealed 
and not apparently concealed. It was also noted that, because of ad- 
ministrative decisions and concealment practices, the number of ille- 
gitimate births is likely to be overestimated among blacks, a fact that 
inflates both the illegitimacy ratio and rate for blacks. 

Present methods for obtaining illegitimacy ratios and rates leave 
much to be desired because of the lack of uniformity among reporting 
states, the lack of data from nonreporting states, the inclusion of 
children of consensual marriages as illegitimate, the exclusion of many 
illegitimate births to married women that are concealed, the exclusion 
of married women having illegitimate babies from the denominator 
on which rates are based and the failure to take proper count of un- 
concealed illegitimate births to married women. If illegitimacy is worth 
being studied at all, it should be studied thoroughly. If it is to be 
studied, students in the area will have to deal with some of the ne- 
glected issues and questions raised in this paper. By doing so they may 
even alleviate the present negative publicity being focused on the un- 
married and the black. Moreover, it is emphasized that the care of 
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children should be of first concern, and not whether a child is legit- 
imate or illegitimate. Indeed, in view of the temptation that many peo- 
ple apparently have to punish unwed mothers and illegitimate chil- 
dren , 14 the time has come for society to think seriously about eliminat- 
ing both labeling children as illegitimate and brutalizing their mothers. 
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DISCUSSION 

Mr. Arthur A. Campbell: This very informative paper emphasizes 
two basic problems in the study of illegitimacy : ( 1 ) the extent to which 
illegitimacy is concealed in different groups, and (2) the marital status 
of the mothers of illegitimate children. 

Concerning marital status, the authors are quite correct in pointing 
out that it is possible for a married woman to admit having had an 
illegitimate birth in many reporting areas. 

As of 1969, 31 states, the District of Columbia and the Virgin Islands, 
asked simply whether the child was legitimate or not. Seven states and 
Puerto Rico asked only whether the mother was married; Delaware 
and Virginia asked whether the mother was married to the father of 
this child. 

Unfortunately, it is not possible in any of the states, with the existing 
records, to compare the mother’s marital status with the legitimacy 
status of the child. It would require some difficult and sensitive social 
research to obtain the information we need to answer some of the 
questions that the authors of this paper have raised. However, I agree 
with them that high priority should be given to such research. Cer- 
tainly, this would be important if the proportions of reported illegiti- 
mate births occurring to married women were as high as they were in 
the examples given by the authors in Alameda County and Aberdeen. 

Comparisons of legitimacy status and marital status would be of 
great help in interpreting illegitimacy rates specific for age. We find 
that the illegitimacy rates per 1,000 unmarried women increase with 
age to a peak at ages 25 to 29. 

In 1967, for example, the rate rose from 18.6 at ages 15 to 19 to a 
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peak of 41.4 at ages 25 to 29. This pattern results from dividing de- 
creasing numerators (numbers of illegitimate births) by denominatois 
that decline even more rapidly (numbers of unmarried women) . 

If it is true that the denominator should also include a number of 
married or separated women, whose numbers would rise with a-ge, this 
could account for the unusual age pattern of illegitimacy rates that we 
obtain with existing definitions. It seems possible that the number of 
women exposed to the risk of bearing an illegitimate child declines with 
age no more rapidly than the number of illegitimate children. 

The issue of concealment is separate, but related. In my own mind 
it is a more important issue than that of marital status. But in any case, 
it requires the same kind of sensitive and probing research. One place 
in which to begin such research is the reporting system used in the 
hospitals. How is the information obtained for the birth certificate? Is. 
the information on legitimacy status requested of the mother, or is it 
assumed on the basis of her apparent circumstances? Are efforts made 
to conceal the occurrence of illegitimate births to certain kinds of pa- 
tients? I am sure that if we were to investigate some of these questions 
we would find a great variety of practices among different hospitals. 

As the authors state, we do not know at the present time what the 
data on illegitimacy in the United States reflect. The recorded numbers 
are rising rapidly, in part because of increases in the number of single 
women. The ratios of illegitimate to total births are going up even 
more rapidly because of declines in marital fertility. 

However,, the rate for the United States has remained relatively 
stable around 23 to 24 per 1,000 during the period of 1963-1967, and 
it is difficult to interpret this stability when we do not know whether 
the denominator is entirely appropriate for the numerator, or what the 
trends in concealment have been. 

Given these limitations, I am not entirely sure what the following 
trends mean, but I cite them simply because I think they are relevant 
to the present situation. Between 1965 and 1967, the latest year for 
which data are available, the number of illegitimate births per thousand 
unmarried women, 15 to 44 years of age, increased by eight per cent 
among white women, but declined by eight per cent among Negro and 
other women. ■ 

Dr. Ryder: It seems to me, in looking at the illegitimacy literature, 
that there is a sort of a conservative and a liberal orientation to the event. 
The conservative looks at these illegitimacy data and sees them as evi- 
dence of sin. I think the liberal looks at these data and says something 
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like, “Oh, those poor unfortunate children that are being produced 
in such a way!” 

But it seems to me that the kind of research we need to do on the 
phenomena like this hasn’t even begun, because illegitimacy is one out- 
come of a long chain of events, or choice points that are made, all of 
which have to be taken into consideration in viewing the whole process. 

It seems to me the first choice point is whether a woman not pres- 
ently with a husband is going to have intercourse or not. 

The second choice is whether or not that intercourse is going to be 
protected adequately from the risk of conception. 

Once the conception occurs, the choices become rather varied, one 
of the possibilities is to have an abortion. A second possibility is to 
arrange a marriage — pretty promptly — to make it a premarital con- 
ception, and a third possible choice is to have an illegitimate child. 

Until you compare abortion rates and premarital conception rates 
and illegitimacy rates as part of the same package (and all such data 
are poor) , you are really not in a position to make any inferences with 
regard to what I think is in most people’s minds when they look at the 
complex process as simple evidence about illegitimacy. 

Furthermore, the illegitimacy classification seems to be a rather blunt 
instrument for tackling a problem perhaps a little more in line with 
Malinowski’s approach, and that is that the problem, when the child 
comes into the world, is: Is that child going to have a male and a 
female parent, and at what point in time? 

The choice to be made by a considerable part of our population 
is whether the man who happens to inseminate the woman is the best 
choice for the father of the child to be produced as a consequence. 

That may not be a particularly sensible way of choosing a sociologic 
father for the child, even though he may be biologically competent. 
Perhaps the woman with an illegitimate child is a woman who is mak- 
ing a rather different choice. She may say, “I know who inseminated 
me, but let’s leave that aside. I want a person who will provide me with 
a stable home life and one who will provide my children with the kind 
of father I think they need. Let’s wait a while and I’ll see if I can find 
such a person.” - 

It seems to me from my reading of the data that the vast majority 
of women who have an illegitimate chjld eventually acquire a husband, 
and by eventually I don’t mean 15 or 20 years later; I mean within the 
next year or two or three years. 

If we look at illegitimacy from that standpoint, we simply have a 



problem of timing in distinguishing illegitimates from premarital con- 
ceptions. In premarital conception the marriage occurs very soon, while 
the mothers of illegitimates may be showing a little more wisdom by 
waiting a while, rather than getting propelled into marriage. 

Dr. Hauser: I think Dr. Ryder has touched upon the same kind of 
thing I want to get at, but I might state it in other terms. I think we 
are in a realm, here, where we who are demographers and statisticians 
are using inherited and probably inapplicable conceptual frameworks 
to get at the things we are trying to reach. 

I think it is important to remember that the standards we employ 
are based on our own categories of marriage and legitimate and illegiti- 
mate births. According to our standards half of the population in Latin 
America is illegitimate, and all of the population with whom I lived 
for two years in Burma is illegitimate, and I’m not sure what that means. 

I think it is intriguing to see the rather moralistic overtones that 
emerged with Dr. Teele’s presentation for a perfectly understandable 
reason. He is trying to point out that unmarried white women are as 
immoral as unmarried black women, and I think the idea of morality 
should not be applied to either situation. 

I think that what we have here is equivalent to what Gunnar Myrdal 
has called attention to recently in his three volumes. The Asian 
Drama; i.e., the inapplicability of the labor force idea for the measure- 
ment of the work force in the developing regions of the world. 

I think we have the same kind of situation here. Without further 
elaboration, I endorse heartily what Dr. Ryder has just said, but with 
this specific twist, that I think what we need here is the development 
of a framework for studying living arrangements, in households and 
otherwise, to get away from our inherited particular forms of marital 
categories, and their consequences in terms of legitimate and illegitimate 
births with which we work. For example, I think equally applicable 
both to the white and black societies in the United States is an idea 
that is used in the Jamaica census, and that is “visiting relationship.” 

We know that illegitimate babies in the U.S. experience relatively 
high mortality. The implication, I think, is that illegitimacy produces 
high infant mortality, and I think that this is utter nonsense. What 
produces high infant mortality is the socioeconomic status of these peo- 
ple of which “illegitimacy” as we define it is one index. What produces 
high infant mortality * are inadequate biologic and social milieux in 
which the child is reared. 

If we had some tabulations not by whether or not a marriage cere- 
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mony took place, civil or legal as the case may be, but by the kind of 
social and economic milieux in which the child is surrounded, then we 
would have more significant data, from an epidemiologic point of view. 

The tragedy is that even if these people were married and had essen- 
tially the same income and so forth, they would still have higher infant 
mortality. We put the cart before the horse. 

Similarly, some of the implications in the report of Pat Moynihan, 
who was acting in good faith, I can assure you, are unwarranted. For 
instance there is the implication that a child that doesn’t have a father 
and a mother present necessarily has a distorted personality of some 
type. We don’t know that! Possibly the three mothers mentioned by Dr. 
Thompson are the best invention that has ever been made; and a lot 
of us whites would have profited greatly if we had had three mothers 
and gotten rid of some of those we did have. 

Similarly, from the standpoint of the role of the male. There is no 
other realm, I would say, in demography and statistics that is as ethno- 
centric, and as handicapped by inadequate notions as is this area of 
the family and marriage. 

I would hope that the Census Bureau and those of us who can do 
surveys will be able to work out new patterns of living arrangements, 
and in terms of how the life space of the elders and the youngsters are 
actually deployed. 

Dr. Thompson: I discovered in a study that I have just finished, that 
we also have illegitimate mothers, not just illegitimate children. We 
actually have the illegitimate family over generations, in which the 
mother has illegitimate children who then give birth to illegitimate chil- 
dren. In looking at the total family we found this was a way of life, 
that once illegitimacy is started it is difficult to stop. But it is not char- 
acteristic of all lower-class families. We found lower low-class families 
who never had illegitimate children. It was not the social class as such, 
but a kind of a subculture within the community that seemed to be 
involved. 

If we would focus on the illegitimate mother rather than on the chil- 
dren exclusively, perhaps we would discover something in the socio- 
economic environment that gives rise to illegitimate families. 

As Dr. Beasley will agree, some of the families that he studied in 
New Orleans were the families that I studied in this area. Among some 
of them it was to the advantage of the mother to have illegitimate 
babies. Therefore, I wish we could have a study on the subculture of 
illegitimacy, not just the illegitimate children themselves. 



Dr. Driver: It seems to me that the idea of illegitimacy, whether 
applied to indivuduals or groups, certainly has consequences in a 
society, many of which are quite harmful. It seems to me that the start- 
ing point is to ascertain just what illegitimacy really means to those 
who collect the statistics. By one count, 40 per cent of the first births 
to married couples were conceived before marriage. Dr. Campbell has 
touched upon this in terms of definitions in various states. 

If you ask someone whether a child is legitimate or illegitimate, he 
or she might find it a little difficult to reply. I suspect many would 
answer the question yes or no without being cognizant of its meaning. 

But my point is, rather, that if one views legitimacy statistics as a kind 
of morality statistics, then we are quite clear that rates at a given time 
or over time are influenced by many factors other than the behavior 
that is going on. The increases from 1940 to the present may or may 
not be meaningful in terms of what was actually taking place in the 
community. So I feel that we should examine critically this whole 
reporting process and obtain a better measurement than the one that 
now exists because of variation in the way of reporting illegitimacy. 

Dr. Teele : I want to say that apropos of the suggestions by Dr. 
Hauser and Dr. Thompson that we study the milieu of one-parent fami- 
lies, that my colleagues and I are in the first stages of such studies. We 
are trying to study the milieu of a group of families (both black and 
white) in which two or more women in a family had illegitimate chil- 
dren and lived together at some tune in the last five or six years essen- 
tially giving all the children in the family an extra parent, at least for 
a while. We refer to such parents as “like-sexed couples.” We are inter- 
ested in seeing how that works out. It is a very sensitive kind of study, 
and we are dealing with it carefully. We want to compare this group 
of families with a comparable group of families in which there has not 
been any case of illegitimacy. 
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ATTITUDES TOWARD MARRIAGE AND FAMILY 
AMONG BLACK MALES IN TALLY’S CORNER 



ELLIOT LIEBOW 



A few of the streetcomer men expect to get married sooner or 
later. A few are married. Most of the men have tried marriage and 
found it wanting. 

To be married is to be formally, legally married, to have a marriage 
certificate, to “have papers.” The rights and duties conferred by mar- 
riage are clear-cut, unambiguous; they are those rights and duties set 
forth in the marriage vows and by the courts. Individuals may fail to 
exercise their rights or neglect their duties but they do not deny them. 

Men and women are careful to distinguish between marriage on the 
one hand and “common law,” “shacking up,” “living with” and other 
consensual unions on the other. There is, of course, a large overlap. 
The rights and duties which attach to consensual unions are patterned 
after those which attach to marriage and, in practice, some consensual 
unions are publicly indistinguishable from marriage. There are two 
principal differences. First, the rights and duties of consensual unions 
generally have less public force behind them. The result is that an act 
which violates both the marital and consensual union invokes a stronger 
sanction in the case of marriage. A second difference is that, in con- 
sensual unions, rights and duties are less clearly defined, especially at 
the edges. The result is that while everyone would agree that a given 
act stands in violation of the marital relationship, there could be — and 
frequently is — -widespread disagreement as to whether the same act 
stands in violation of a consensual union. 

The right to exclusive sexual access to one’s spouse, for example, is 
freely acknowledged to be a right which attaches to marriage. But 



there is no consensus on sex rights in consensual unions. Some street- 
corner men feel that a partner in a consensual union has a right to 
demand exclusive sexual access; others deny this. Perhaps the majority 
feel that one has a right to expect sexual exclusiveness but not to de- 
mand it. Indeed, this may be the chief distinction between rights in 
marriage and rights in consensual union. In marriage, one partner 
has a legal right to demand some kinds of behavior and the other has 
a legal duty to perform them. In consensual union, this relationship 
is watered down; one partner may come to expect some kinds of be- 
havior but the other does not have a legal duty to perform them. 

The distinction between the demand rights ot marriage and the 
privilege rights of the consensual union, as well as the absence of clearly 
defined rights in the consensual union, can be seen in the conflict be- 
tween Stanton and Bernice. Shortly after they began living together, 
Stanton was arrested and jailed for 30 days. Upon his release, he went 
to their apartment where he discovered Bernice with another man. 
Over the next several weeks, Stanton refused to look for work. It was 
understood that he was “making Bernice pay” for what she had done 
by forcing her to “pay the rent and buy the groceries.” Had Stanton 
and Bernice been married, some might have questioned the wisdom 
or efficacy or even fairness of Stanton’s action but no one would have 
questioned his right to do this. But Stanton and Bernice were not 
married and there were both men and women who said that this was 
a “terrible” thing for Stanton to do, that maybe Bernice hadn’t done 
the “right” thing but she had a right to do what she did because they 
weren’t married and, because they weren’t married, what she had 
done had not “hurt” Stanton, and even if it had, he had no right to 
make her “pay” for it. 

A partner to a consensual union may explicitly point out the dis- 
tinction between their own relationship and marriage in order to 
challenge the other’s right or as justification for his own behavior. 
Thus, one woman walked away in a huff from a man who was trying 
to get her to accompany him with the reminder that “I’m your girl 
friend, not your wife.” And Leroy, at a time when he had been living 
with Charlene for several months, conceded that his rights were 
compromised by the fact that they were not formally, legally married. 
They had had an argument -which brought their relationship , almost 
to the breaking point. Later the same day Leroy left a note for Char- 
lene which concluded: “I have decided to let you think it over until 
6 p.m. Sunday. Until then, you can go where you want to, do what 



you want to, because like you said, I don’t have any papers on you 
yet .” 1 

The distinction between marriage and consensual union is also 
carefully drawn in the labels one applies to the incumbents in the 
two relationships. The terms husband and wife, for example, are 
almost always reserved for formally married persons. Thus, Sea Gat 
explains that “Priscilla is my old lady. My wife lives over in North- 
east.” Tally explains to William that “Sara is Budder’s old lady, they 
ain’t married.” When not used for contrastive purposes, however, “old 
man” and “old lady” and “man” and “woman” may also be used to 
label husband and wife. “My old man (lady) ,” then, may mean either 
“the man (woman) I am formally, legally married to,” or “the man 
(woman) I am living with but whom I am not formally, legally 
married to.” But “my husband (wife)” almost always means “the 
man (woman) I am formally, legally married to.” 

These labels and their usages reflect the overlapping relationship 
of marriage and the consensual union. The fact that “old man” and 
“old lady” are equally applicable in either relationship testifies to an 
equivalence between marriage and consensual unions; the fact that 
“husband” and “wife” are reserved for marriage and denied to per- 
sons in consensual union demonstrates the distinctiveness of the 
marriage relationship. 

Thus, marriage, as compared with consensual union, is clearly the 
superior relationship. Marriage has higher status than consensual 
union and greater respectability. Not only are its rights and duties 
better defined and supported with greater public force but only 
through marriage can a man and woman lay legitimate claim to 
being husband and wife. 

But as the man on the streetcorner looks at the reality of marriage 
as it is experienced day in and day out by husbands and wives, his 
universe tells him that marriage does not work. He knows that it did 
not for his own mother and father and for the parents of most of his 
contemporaries. He knows that Lonny strangled his wife and almost 
paid with his own life as well. He sees Clarence trying to keep his wife 
from getting at the woman she has found him with while two of their 
four children look on in frightened silence. He knows that Tom Tom, 
whose busboy job did not pay enough to support his wife and children, 
moved away from his family so they would become eligible for ADC. 
He sees Leroy and Charlene circling slowly on the sidewalk, with 
Charlene holding a broken Coke bottle thrust in front of her and 



Leroy pawing at her with his right arm wrapped in his jacket. He sees 
Tonk standing on the corner where his wife works as a waitress, afraid 
himself to take a job because the word is going around that she is 
“cutting out” on him. He sees Shirley bury her face in her hands and 
shudder, partly perhaps because the Christmas wind has again ripped 
away the blanket nailed across the window but mainly because she 
and Richard are trying to decide whether to send the children to 
Junior Village or take them to the waiting room at Union Station for 
the night. And at two in the morning, he sees Leroy and Charlene, 
with Leroy holding their year-old-son in his arms, anxiously looking 
for someone, anyone, to take them to Children’s Hospital because 
their sleeping baby had just been bitten on the cheek by a rat. 

These are the things he sees and hears and knows of streetcomer 
marriage : the disenchantment, sometimes bitter, of those who were or 
still are married; the public and private fights between husband and 
wife and the sexual jealousy that rages around them; husbands who 
cannot feed, clothe and house their wives and children and husbands 
who have lost their will to do so ; the terror of husband and wife who 
suddenly find themselves unable to ward off attacks on the health and 
safety of their children. Nor is there — to redeem all this even in part 
— a single marriage among the streetcorner men and their women 
which they themselves recognize as a “good” marriage. 

The talk that the streetcorner man is exposed to is uniformly anti- 
marriage. On the corner, he hears Sea Cat proclaim that I was 
married once and once was enough,” and he hears a chorus of assent 
from the others: “I’ll go along with that,” they say. In the privacy 
of Richard’s room, Richard, speaking quietly and with feeling, tells 
him that if his marriage to Shirley breaks up, “later for a marriage, 
man, I don’t want to get married again.” 

He hears others question whether Sea Cat or Richard or any other 
man really wanted to get married in the first place. The men on the 
streetcomer ascribe marriage to a variety of precipitating incidents 
and circumstances which are seen as pushing the man into marriage 
against his will. Where coercion cannot be presumed, the men claim 
not to understand the motive for marriage at all. When word reached 
the comer that Boley was to be married that weekend, Tonk shook his 
head and said he didn’t understand why Boley was getting married 
since he was already shacking up with the girl anyway. No one else 
admitted to understanding it, either. Along with the others, Richard 
believes coercion to be an important element in early marriages. 
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The average person you see at eighteen, he don’t have nothing of his 
own and he gets out there [into the world]. And the average person you see 
now that gets married at eighteen, he gets married because they’re gonna 
have a kid or something. 

But the closer one looks at the individual cases, the more difficult 
it is to detect coercion. The contention that many men are, like Leroy, 
forced into marriage by premarital births or pregnancies is at best a 
half-truth for the men on the streetcomer, most of whom fathered 
one or more children before marriage by women other than those they 
subsequently married. It is true that the man usually feels a strong 
obligation to both the woman and the children she bears him and, on 
occasion, even an obligation to marry the woman if she’s amenable to 
marriage. But if for any reason he is not ready to marry this woman, 
he does not. Like Tonk, he may take the child, give it to his own 
mother, and contribute to its support; like Tommy, he may remain 
friends with the woman and help her financially whenever he can; 
like William, he may simply take off for parts unknown. If, like 
Wesley, he feels guilty about not marrying her, it is a guilt he can 
live with. 

The girl [mother of Wesley’s child] . . . she’s ready to get married any 
time I say so. . . . Right now, this girl — as long as this girl’s single, I’m not 
going to get married. I don’t want to marry her and I don’t want to marry 
nobody else until she gets married. You see, when she gets married, I figure 
I’m free. You see, if I get married, I’d be inclined to think me awhile. I 
think about it now. I say, “I should go and marry this girl.” But I don’t 
want to. 

Thus, the presumption of coercion in marriage is, in part at least, 
a public fiction. Beneath the pose of the put-upon male, and obscured 
by it, is a generalized readiness to get married, a readiness based 
principally on the recognition of marriage as a rite through which one 
passes into man’s estate. For the young, never-married male, to get 
married is to become a man. 

It was a big deal when I got married. I didn’t have to get married. We 
didn’t have no children or nothing. But you know, I gonna be — try to prove 
I’m a man or something, and I jump up and get married. ... 

Richard said this softly, in a matter-of-fact tone, as he spoke to 
Wesley and me of his marriage. Wesley nodded. He knew what Richard 
meant. He said he wanted to marry and settle down too. Earl and 
Boley and the other young never-married men had not fixed on a 
a girl or a time but privately they assumed they would be getting 
married soon, too. 
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The discrepancy between the private readiness to marry and the 
public presumption of coercion points up the discrepancy between 
what marriage is supposed to be and what it is, in fact. In theory, 
marriage is a “big thing;” it is the way to manhood with all its 
attendant responsibilities, duties, and obligations which, when dis- 
charged, bring one status and respectability. In fact, marriage is an 
occasion of failure in the critical area of manhood, and therefore 
leads to a diminished status and loss of respectability. The difference 
between what marriage offers in theory and what it delivers in fact 
can be as dust in one’s mouth. It was in Richard’s. 

A man [ready to get married], he’s got big ideas. He thinks marriage is a 

big thing, you know. But you know, it’s no .big thing. 

Men may want “to jump up and get married,” “to be a man or 
something,” but knowing, or strongly suspecting, that marriage is a 
poor risk, they hedge against probable failure by camouflaging their 
private readiness to marry with the public fiction of coercion. Hedging 
takes the edge off failure. The hedge asserts that the man does not 
enter fully and freely into the marriage contract; that he was forced 
into it, went into it reluctantly, or was merely “going along with the 
program.” Thus, marriage becomes, in part, a hold that is not a hold. 
The hedge permits a more passive participation than the obligation 
that total public commitment carries with it. It gives the man a 
partial defense against those who would hold him strictly to the terms 
of the contract; and it somewhat lightens the onus attached to breaking 
up the marriage by permitting him to say, in effect, “I didn’t really 
want to get married in the first place.” 



WHY MARRIAGE DOES NOT WORK 



The Theory of Manly Flaws 



As the men look back on their broken marriages, they tend to ex- 
plain the failure in terms of their personal inability or unwillingness 
to adjust to the built-in demands of the marriage relationship. Sea 
Cat, for example, admits to a group of men on the comer that his 
marriage broke up because he simply could not bring himself to sub- 
ordinate his independence to the demands of a joint undertaking. 



I was married once and once was enough. I can’t live that way, having 
someone tell me when to get up, when to eat, “go here,” “go there.” Man, 
I’ve got to be master. I’ve got to be- kingpin. 
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Stoop y blamed the failure of his marriage on his weakness for 
whiskey and would tell how angry his wife used to become when he 
got drunk and spent or gambled away the rent money. She put up 
with him longer than he had a right to expect her to, he said. Even 
now, when she comes on Saturday mornings to pick up money for the 
children, she says she is willing to try again if he will promise never 
to get drunk but he knows he could not stick to such a promise, even 
though he loves her and the children and would like them to get back 
together. 

Tally felt much the same way. When he was living with his wife, 
his drinking and “bad language” rightly disturbed her. Also, he 
couldn’t stay away from other women. But he still loved her and if 
she would give him another chance, he would “put down” all those 
things which come so easily to a man but which a wife is justified in 
refusing to accept in a husband. 

... I love my wife. When I go to bed at night [it’s as if] she’s with me, 
and my kids are, too. Deep down in my heart, I believe she’s coming back 
to me. I really believe it. And if she do, I’m going to throw out all these 
other women. I’m going to change my whole life. 

On close inspection, it is difficult to accept these self-analyses of 
marital failure at full face value. Quite apart from the fact that it 
seems to be the men who leave their wives, rather than the other way 
around, these public assumptions of blame express a modesty that is 
too self-serving to be above suspicion. In each instance, the man is 
always careful to attribute his inadequacies as a husband to his in- 
ability to slough off one or another attribute of manliness, such as 
independence of spirit, a liking for whiskey, or an appetite for a variety 
of women. They trace their failures as husbands directly to their 
weaknesses as men, to their manly flaws . 2 

Simple and self-serving, this theory of manly flaws to account for 
the failure of marriage has a strong appeal for the men on the street- 
corner . 3 But the theory is too pat, too simple; one senses that it vio- 
lates the principle of sufficient cause. The relational complexities of 
marriage and its breakdown want answers which touch on these 
complexities. A more detailed examination of sexual infidelity — the 
largest and most common manly flaw — suggests that these flaws are 
not too damaging in themselves but that each is rooted in a host of 
antecedents and consequences which reach into the very stuff of 
marriage. 
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Sexual Infidelity as a Manly Flaw 

Tally’s contention that he would “throw out all those women” if 
his wife would only return to him was acceptable as a declaration of 
good intentions, but none of the men on the streetcorner would accept 
it as a description of what would happen in fact. One of the most 
widespread and strongly supported views the men have of themselves 
and others is that men are, by nature, not monogamous ; that no man 
can be satisfied with only one woman at a time . 4 This view holds that, 
quite apart from his desire to exploit women, the man seeks them out 
because it is his nature to do so. This “nature” that shapes his sex 
life, however, is not human nature but rather an animality which the 
human overlay cannot quite cover. The man who has a wife or other 
women continues to seek others because he has too much “dog” in him. 

Men are just dogs! We shouldn’t call ourselves human, we’re just dogs, 

dogs, dogs! They call me a dog, ’cause that’s what I am, but so is everybody 

else — hopping around from woman to woman, just like a dog. 

This pronouncement from Sea Cat met with unanimous agreement 
from the men on the corner. Another occasion brought forth similar 
unanimity. It was a Friday evening. Tally, Clarence, Preston, Wee 
Tom and I were sitting in a parked car and drinking. Tally cooed at 
the women as they walked by. 

One woman, in response to Tally’s “Where you going, baby?” 
approached the car and looked the five of us over carefully, each in 
turn. “Walking,” she said, and turned away. We watched her saunter 
across the street, her hips lurching from side to side as if they were 
wholly independent of the rest of her body. “That’s real nice,” said 
Tally, “that’s real nice.” There was a chorus of yes noises from the 
others. 

I wondered aloud at the paradox of the five of us, each with a 
good woman waiting for him to come home (although Tally was 
living alone at the time), sitting in a car, drinking, and ready to take 
on any woman who walked down the street. The answer came quickly, 
unanimously: we (men) have too much dog in us. 

“It don’t matter how much a man loves his wife and kids,” said 
Clarence, “he’s gonna keep on chasing other women. ... A man’s 
got too much dog in him.” The others agreed with Clarence and re- 
mained in complete agreement throughout the discussion which fol- 
lowed . 5 

The dog in man, which impels him to seek out an ever-expanding 
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universe of sex, is a push-pull affair. A “new” woman is, by common 
consent, more stimulating and satisfying sexually than one’s own wife 
or girl friend. The man also sees himself performing better with “new 
meat” or “fresh meat” than with someone familiar to him sexually. 
Variety is not only the spice of sex life, it is an aphrodisiac which 
elevates the man’s sexual performance. The point is perhaps best made 
by a standard joke which frequently appeared when the subject of 
sexual competence came up. It was told more as a fact of life than 
as a subject of humor. 

An old man and his wife were sitting on their porch, rocking slowly and 
watching a rooster mount one hen, then another. When the rooster had 
repeated this performance several times, the old woman turned to her 
husband and said, “Why can’t you be like that rooster?” 

“If you look close,” the old man said, “you’ll see that rooster ain’t 
knockin’ off the same hen each time. If he had to stick with the same one, 
he wouldn’t do no better than me.” 

In attempting to sustain simultaneous relationships with one’s wife 
and one or more other women, it frequently happens that one such 
relationship compromises the other. The marriage relationship, in par- 
ticular, may suffer sexual damage. The man who admits this is not 
thereby diminished. He does not have to — nor does he — boast of the 
frequency with which he can engage in sex nor of the number of times 
he can achieve an orgasm in any given encounter. In special circum- 
stances, he can even admit to not being able to engage in sex and, 
in doing so, enhance his image as a man who is successful with women. 
This is the case, for example, when the men talk about coming home 
from an engagement with another woman and being unable or un- 
willing to meet the sexual demands of their wives or women they 
are living with. 

This predicament is freely admitted to in an almost boastful manner. 
On the streetcomer, it is a source of great merriment, with each man 
claiming to have a characteristic way of dealing with it. Sea Gat 
claims that he usually feigns sleep or illness; Clarence insists on stay- 
ing up to watch the late show on TV, waiting for his wife to give up 
and go to sleep; Richard manufactures an argument and sleeps any- 
where but in bed with Shirley; others feign drunkenness, job exhaus- 
tion, or simply stay away from home until their wives are asleep or 
until morning when the hosuehold is up and beginning another day. 

The damage inflicted on marriage by such avoidance behavior tends 
to be assessed one way by men, another by women. The man tends 



to look at the problem in simple terms: he has a flaw which leads 
him to run around with other women. He simply has too much dog 
in him. True, he has violated the marriage, but only in this one nar- 
row area of sexual fidelity. 

In fact, the damage is much wider and deeper, as suggested by the 
wife in one of the streetcomer marriages that was falling apart. In 
bitterness mixed with resignation, she told of how her husband had 
been running around with other women and avoiding her sexually. 
She could live with this, she said, but what made the situation in- 
tolerable was his determination to find fault with everything she did, 
such as the way she cared for the children or cleaned the room. What 
started out as a transparent attempt to create arguments as an excuse 
for avoiding sex with her had gotten out of hand. The result, she 
said, was that all areas of their life, not only the sexual, was being 
poisoned. 

Holding the narrow viewpoint implicit in the theory of many flaws 
can lead to a false statement of the problem and to irrelevant solu- 
tions. Richard is a case in point. His marriage to Shirley was going 
badly. Almost nothing was right. The problem, as he saw it, was a 
simple one. “I’m a sport. I’ll always be a sport. I was bom that way. 
I got a lot of dog in me.” Being a sport, he said, drove him to seek 
out other women. Being a “walking man” (because he had no car) 
forced him to confine his amorous adventures to within walking dis- 
tance of home and this, in turn, led to repeated discovery by Shirley 
and to a home life characterized by chronic fights and arguments. 
Now if he had a car, he argued, he would have women outside the 
area. Shirley wouldn’t know where he was — at least, she wouldn’t 
catch him at it — and the fights and arguments would stop.® 

Another Point of View 

Not all the men hold to the theory of manly flaws in accounting for 
the failure of their marriage. Sometimes, even those who do may give 
alternate explanations. In general, those who do not blame themselves 
for the failure of their marriage blame their wives, rather than family, 
friends, marriage itself or the world at large. Even Richard, a promi- 
nent exponent of the theory of manly flaws, once shifted his ground. 
His marriage to Shirley had deteriorated to the point that it was 
barely recognizable as such. “I’m going to cut out,” he said. “I can’t 
take no more of her shit. She’s getting under my skin.” 

One older man recalls in detail how his marriage ended. 
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Me and my wife separated May 31, 1940, Friday night. I came home 
from work and right away she started nagging me. She said the landlord 
wanted his rent money and the insurance man, he was there too. I was 
tired of all that nagging. I said I had some money and she could pay the 
insurance man tomorrow when I went to work. I was real drunk and she 
hit me with brass knuckles. Then I got mad and cut her . . J 

Sweet’s explanation was along the same lines. 

From now on, I’m playing the field. A man’s better off in the field. I 
lived with her five years and every day, as soon as I walked in the house, 
I’d hear nothing but nagging. Mostly money. I got tired hearing all that 
shit. 

Explanations such as these appear to stand up better than those 
which emphasize manly flaws. They are more solid on several counts. 
First, they suggest that it is the husband who does the leaving, which 
seems most often to be the case in fact. Second, they are not self- 
serving. True, they do place the blame on the wife but no special ad- 
vantage accrues to the man thereby; neither his public nor private 
self is materially enhanced. And third, unlike the appeal to manly 
flaws, these explanations are compatible with the way in which women 
look at the same events. Both agree that the man quits, and quits under 
the pressure of the marriage relationship. To the man, the pressure is 
generated by his wife’s expectations of him as a husband. Importantly, 
he avoids the “why” of her nagging behavior and complains of the 
“how.” He does not deny the legitimacy of her expectations but ob- 
jects to their insistent repetition and the unrelieved constancy of it all. 
“Getting under my skin” and nagging behavior give flesh-and-blood 
expression to his wife’s unmet legitimate expectations for herself and 
her children. This, it seems, is what he finds too intolerable, for his 
wife’s unmet expectations are a standing reminder of his failure as 
husband and father . 8 

The foregoing quotations point clearly to the importance of money 
in the wife’s expectations. To pay the rent, buy the groceries, and 
provide for the other necessary goods and services is the sine qua non 
of a good husband. There are, of course, several possible alternate 
sources of financial support — the wife herself, friends or relatives or 
public or private agencies — but it remains peculiarly the (good) hus- 
band’s responsibility, not anyone else’s . 9 

Few married men, however, do in fact support their families over 
sustained periods of time. Money is chronically in short supply and 
chronically a source of dissension in the home. Financial support for 
herself and her children remains one of the principal unmet expecta- 



tions of the wife. Moreover, although providing such support would 
be, so far as the husband is concerned, necessary and sufficient, the 
wife — who seldom gets even this much — wants more, much more. 

She wants him to be a man in her terms, a husband and father 
according to her lights. It is not enough that he simply gives money 
for her and her children’s support, then steps away until the next 
time he shares his pay day with them. She wants him to join them as 
a full-time member of the family, to participate in their affairs, to 
take an active interest in her and the children, in their activities, in 
their development as individuals. She wants his ultimate loyalty to be 
to her and the children, and she wants this loyalty to be public knowl- 
edge. She wants the family to present a united front to the outside 
world. 

Most important of all, perhaps, she wants him to be head of the 
family , not only to take an interest and demonstrate concern but to 
take responsibility and to make decisions. She wants him to take 
charge, to “wear the pants,” to lay down the rules of their day-to-day 
life and enforce them. She wants him to take over, to be someone she 
can lean on. Alas, she ends up standing alone or, even worse perhaps, 
having to hold him up as well. 

Wryly, and with a bitterness bom of experience, Shirley smiles to 
herself and says, 

I used to lean on Richard. Like when I was having the baby, I leaned 
on him but he wasn’t there and I fell down . . . Now, I don’t lean on him 
anymore. I pretend I lean, but I’m not leaning. 

Shirley had not always surrendered with quiet resignation. Like 
Lorena and other women, she too had tried to cajole, tease,, .shame, 
encourage, threaten or otherwise attempt to make her man a man. 
Lorena said that in the beginning of her marriage, she used to pray 
to God, “Make John a good husband and father.” Then she realized 
i that “that’s not God’s job, that’s my job,” and she changed her prayers 
}\ accordingly: “Lord, this is Lorena Patterson. You know all about 
J me. You know what I need.” 

So Lorena took on herself the job of making John a good husband 
and father, but it didn’t work. She blames herself for the failure of 
her mar riage but she blames John, too. John was a boy, she said, not 
a man. He wasn’t the “master.” . 

I want i!, he man to wear the pants but John made me wear the pants, 
too. His pants had a crease in them, mine had a ruffle, but I was wearing 
the pants, too. 
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Lorena’s desperate gambits to force John to assert himself as man 
of the house ended disastrously, leaving her with mixed feelings of 
contempt, indignation, pity and failure. 

After we got married, I used to push him to see how far I could go. 
Once, I told him to kiss my ass. He laid my lip open and I stayed in the 
room till the scar healed up. For the next two weeks, he didn’t do any- 
thing, no matter what I did, so I tried again. X called him an s.o.b. His 
family used to say that those were fighting words to John. They said he 
couldn’t stand to hear anyone say something about his mother. So I called 
him an s.o.b. You know what he did? He sat down in a chair and cried. 
He just sat down and cried! 

The husband who sometimes responds to this testing and challeng- 
ing by slapping his wife’s face or putting his fist in her mouth is 
frequently surprised at the satisfactory results. He does not under- 
stand — or does not admit to understanding — the woman’s motives 
and may attribute them to some vague impulse to masochism latent 
in women. Leroy, for example, was getting ready to take his leave 
from the streetcorner. He said he was going home to see what “Mouth” 
(Charlene) wanted. She probably wanted a whipping, he said; she 
seems to beg him to beat her. Afterwards, she’s “tame as a baby, 
sweet as she can be.” 

Then he told of how, the day before, Charlene beat on him with 
a broomstick, daring him to slap her, but he simply walked out because 
he knew this would hurt her more than a whipping. Doubtless it did. 
For Charlene, like Lorena, wanted some tangible evidence that her 
husband cared about her, about them as a family, and that he was 
willing to fight to establish and protect his (nominal) status as head of 
the family. She openly envied Shirley who, when things were going 
tolerably well for her and Richard, took pleasure in boasting to Char- 
lene, Lorena and other women that Richard pushed her around, in- 
sisted she stay off the street, and enforced the rule that she be up early 
every morning, dress the children and clean the house. For evidence 
of this kind of concern, Charlene would gladly pay the price of a 
slap in the face or a pushing around. All too often, however, Leroy 
declined to accept the challenge or, accepting it, was himself reduced, 
like John, to tears of shame, helplessness and defeat. 

Richard was contemptuous of Leroy. No one had ever seen Richard 
cry. Leroy must be “weak” or “lame” to let Charlene make him cry 
like that. As for himself, he cried, too, he admitted, but he always 
cried “on the inside.” 

Thus, marriage is an occasion of failure. To stay married is to live 
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with your failure, to be confronted by it day in and day out. It is to 
live in a world whose standards of manliness are forever beyond 
one’s reach, where one is continuously tested and challenged and con- 
tinually found wanting. In self-defense, the husband retreats to the 
streetcorner. Here, where the measure of man is considerably smaller, 
and where weaknesses are somehow turned upside down and almost 
magically transformed into strengths, he can be, once again, a man 
among men. 
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DR. LIEBOW^S INTERPRETATION OF PAPER 



After hearing the discussions at the previous session, I would rather 
talk about things other than my paper. However, the paper does require 
some kind of interpretation. The materials were gathered through par- 
ticipant observation over a two-year period, 1962—1963, as part of a 
larger long-term study of child-rearing practices among low-income 
families in Washington, D. G. This study was designed and directed 
by Dr. Hylan Lewis. 

In connection with the point that Frank Edwards made today about 
the differential contribution of different socioeconomic groups to the 
statistical conclusions that one comes to, such as those in Dr. Glick’s 
paper — and the same point was made earlier by James Jones about the 
need to be aware of the great diversity in the ghetto — that we hear 
the word “ghetto” and we tend to think of a single block, either of 
people or of life styles. There is a great diversity there, but the kind 
of material that I have in this particular paper is highly selective; it 
deals with only one small group of people in the ghetto, those who are 
most visible to the outside observer, the men hanging around the street- 
corner. But an awful lot of people — an awful lot of men — are not 
hanging out on the street comers in the ghettos. You just do not see 
them. At least, I did not see them and the conclusions I came to do not 
say anything at all about the attitudes and behaviors of those who did 
not hang out on street comers. 

With that disclaimer, I would like to go into the paper itself very 
briefly. 

The first point is the great care people take to distinguish between 
marriage and the variety of forms of consensual union. The evidence 
I had for this was both behavioral and linguistic, in the selective use of 
reference terms such as “husband” and “wife,” “old man” or “old 
lady.” The conclusion is that marriage has higher status than the con- 
sensual union, and greater respectability. Not only are its rights and 
duties better defined, but only through marriage can a man and 
woman lay legitimate claim to being husband and wife. 

I think this is very important, but I do not think it is very surprising. 
I think we are in danger of being ethnocentric if we think of marriage 
as being something typically American or middle class. It is a true 
cultural universal. 

To be a man, most societies, past and present— and this has been 
said many times by anthropologists and somehow we just do not seem 
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to pay attention to it — but to be a man most societies require that the 
male must provide food, clothing and shelter for some female and her 
young. He has to do this to be a man, to be a full participant in the 
society. 

So it is not surprising at all that lower-class Negroes are human 
beings who want the same things that other human beings want and 
define the male role in very much the same way that everybody else 
in the world defines it. 

The second major subject of the paper is the discussion of why mar- 
riages fail among lower-class Negro men in cities. From their point of 
view, the marriages fail because they are too much of a man — -each of 
them sees himself as being too much of a man — to be married. 

What he means is, or what he says he means is, that he likes whiskey 
too much; he likes other women too much — he likes “freedom” too 
much — all of the things that seriously compromise a marriage. He likes 
these too much to forego them to maintain a successful marriage. 

I do not believe that what he says is true, and I think that if we go 
to the women and talk to them about it, or when some of the men at 
different times talk to themselves about why their marriages broke up, 
you find that they simply could not make it; that they could not meet 
the reasonable demands of their wives, and these demands were simply 
that this man support the family and be the head of it, and this is what 
he could not do. 

So he gives up. The conclusion of the paper is that marriage is an 
occasion of failure; that to stay married is to live with your failure, to 
be confronted by it day in and day out; it is to live in a world whose 
standards of manliness are forever beyond one’s reach; where one is 
continuously tested and challenged and found wanting. In self-defense 
the husband retreats to the street comer, and here, on the street corner, 
where the measure of a man is considerably smaller, and weaknesses are 
somehow turned upside-down and transformed into strengths, he can 
be once again a man among men. 

For me, the single most important indigestible fact about marriage 
among lower-class Negroes and poor people, generally, is a statistic 
reported by President Johnson in his 1968 Manpower Report to Con- 
gress: that in 1966, 25 per cent of the nonwhite, full-time, year-round 
employed men earned less than $3,000, and this is in a year when the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics estimated that a minimally moderate stan- 
dard of living for a family of Tour in an urban area required $9,200. 

To talk about lower-class Negroes’ attitudes toward marriage in this 
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world — in a world where one out of every four men earns less than 
$3,000, full-time, year-round, to say nothing of those who work season- 
ally or part-time or are unemployed — to talk about attitudes toward 
marriage and men’s relations to their wives is meaningless, especially if 
the intent is to compare it to the white middle class. 

If a man cannot earn a living and support himself and his depen- 
dents, it does not make much sense to talk about marriage. I don’t 
know how one stops talking about it, but I think we should try to. 

Dr. Thompson said earlier that, given the economic, social, political 
and educational conditions that now exist, Negroes have done a remark- 
able job; the Negro family has shown great strength; and this is so. But 
these conditions are precisely those that we cannot accept as givens. 
We cannot accept these as givens; black people cannot accept them as 
givens, and white people should not accept them as givens. 

Certainly there is strength there, given all these things, but I am 
convinced it is a very grim life, and a very bad one, and I do not think 
that those who are living it are enjoying it. I do not think that this sub- 
culture business — suggesting that they have other values and life styles 
that give them the kinds of gratifications peculiar to them and are not 
available to whites — I do not think that this is a useful way of either 
viewing or dealing with the problem. 



DISCUSSION 

Dr. Jessie S. Bernard: I have three questions to ask Dr. Liebow. He 
does not have answers; he told me so. But I know he has a lot more 
data than he actually used in his book or paper and I take a sort of 
proprietary interest in them because I remember the excitement I 
experienced when, in the fall of 1963, I heard his report at a staff 
seminar at NIMH in Adelphi, Maryland. He was still in the midst of 
his analysis; he had not sorted out all his data yet; but it was obvious, 
even in this formative stage of his thinking, that he had struck an 
extremely rich vein for helping us understand the black community. 

The first question has to do with the relative impact on fertility of 
the marital status of men and of women. Practically all we knew about 
black families and black sex patterns before Dr. Liebow’ s work was 
derived from interviews with women. We had a very female-oriented 
idea of black family life. In Dr. Liebow’s work we saw it from the man’s 
point of view. It looked different, yet the same. We recognized the 



validity of what he reported and we recognized also that it did not 
invalidate the different data we had gleaned from the women. Rather 
it complemented what he had learned from them. 

I think, on the basis of Dr. Liebow’s work, that perhaps too much 
of even our demographic work is female-oriented. We are, for example, 
interested primarily in the marital status of women as related to fertility. 
Perhaps we have underplayed the marital status of men as a factor. A 
man not living with his wife may, in a given limited period of time 
impregnate a number of women ; a man living faithfully with his wife, 
only one. There is need for study of the relation of marital stability in 
men, as well as of women, to the overall fertility of the population in 
question. The marital pattern of men is at least as relevant as that of 
women in dealing with fertility and may influence it in the opposite 
direction. The first question, then is: Among the men at Tally’s Comer, 
is there more or less coitus inside than outside of marriage? 

The second question has to do with the political uses of demography 
as related to fertility, uses probably older than any other. In the nine- 
teenth century, heads of state viewed the birth rates with a great deal of 
concern. It was important that no nation permit itself to be outbred by 
its potential enemies. Nations could successfully survive economic catas- 
trophe ; but decline in fertility struck at the very marrow of their being. 
What, asked the Germans, would happen if neighboring nations were 
immune to fertility declines? What if Italy, Poland and the Slavic 
nations continued with higher birth rates than Germany? One leader, 
Hans Hertel, warned that “the fight with arms yields merely temporary 
decisions. The birth rate decides the fate of nations for a long time 
ahead.” 

In the 1960’s, black militants were also thinking in such demographic 
terms. When Nixon introduced his plans for family planning ser- 
vices, one black leader rejected it on the grounds that it would lower 
the black birth rate and the blacks had to breed until they constituted 
at least 37 percent of the population, before they could really acquire 
power. Some of you probably know the line they are taking: “The 
Brothers,” says a flyer issued in Poughkeepsie by the Black Unity 
Party, “are calling on the Sisters to not take the pill. It is a method 
of exterminating black people. Taking the pill means that we are 
contributing to our own genocide.” 

And here is the Sisters’ reply: “Dear Brothers: Poor Black Sisters 
decide for themselves whether to have a baby or not to have a baby. If 
we take the pill or practice birth control in other ways, it’s because of 
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poor black men.” They then give their version of the men on Tally’s 
Comer. "They won’t support their families, won’t stick by their women. 
Poor women would be fools to sit in the house with a whole lot of chil- 
dren and eventually go crazy, with no place to go, no signs of affection 
— nothing.” That is their response to the black militants’ demographic 
appeal. 

Some of you may have noticed this "Women’s Liberation button 
I am wearing. I am not entitled to wear it because I am too old, too 
“ambivalent,” too “threatening,” too “patronizing.” I am not in the 
club; they are not for me, but I am for them, a hundred per cent, and 
it’s from the Women’s Liberation Movement’s literature that I got this 
material on the black woman’s response to the demographic appeal of 
the militants. It is unusual, because for the most part the Women’s 
Liberation Movement is primarily a white, middle-class movement of 
college-educated women. At any rate, one reason I think it is important 
is that it is performing an extremely important function in our society 
today. Their message does not need decoding; it is not occult. In an 
age when we have to underplay rather than emphasize the maternal 
function, we have to stop thinking of women in such narrow terms. We 
have to get used to the idea that reproduction is going to play only a 
very minor part in their lives ; we have to become accustomed to them 
as human beings not related exclusively to reproduction. We have to 
reconceptualize sex and sexuality, rethink masculinity and redefine the 
role of the female, black and white. Changing men and women along 
these lines will not make them alike, but only different in different ways. 

The radical women are carrying off this revolution. And this is the 
most humane and the most human revolution of all. Who can be op- 
posed to a revolution that asks: How can we all be more human? 
Which reminds us that we must get busy to eliminate what are not 
properly humane or even human ideals, the warrior, the killer. This is 
truly a case where the self-actualization of women contributes to the 
well-being of all. This is the kind of thing that is going on and unless 
we are with it, we are way behind the times. 

Now, after these preliminaries, the second question. Dr. Liebow did 
his work at a very crucial historic moment, from 1962 to 1963, which 
was about two years after the widespread use of the pill became feasible, 
and just as the fertility rates of black women had begun to decline. A 
great many things have happened since he was at Tally’s Corner that 
could produce change. When he talked to the men he found very little 
interest in civil rights activity. 
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Would that still be true today? Has the War on Poverty done any- 
thing to or for them? Have they had any contact with any community 
organizations, or has participation on their part been so minimal as to 
amount to nothing at all? 

Question three is this: did the men on Tally’s Corner know and prac- 
tice contraception? I have found the WestofF-Ryder data on the use 
of contraception especially interesting as revealing who the men are 
who assume responsibility. I would like very much to see more analysis 
of couples in which the condom, withdrawal and even rhythm, are used 
to compare with men on Tally’s Corner. 

These are the three questions, but I would like to make just one other 
point and it has to do with the changing conceptions of marriage in 
our society, of which I do not believe a lot of our technical thinking 
takes cognizance. The problem of marital status as related to fertility 
has one meaning when marriage is defined in one way and perhaps 
quite another when it is defined in another way. 

In connection with another study, I have had occasion to examine 
what I call the democratization of marriage. At one time marriage was 
a kind of privilege, a prerogative for higher-class people, essential for 
them to preserve property rights. Lots of people could not get married. 
Slaves, for example, or apprentices or paupers. In seventeenth century 
England, you could not get married until you were ready to establish 
a household. 

In effect, we have perpetuated this pattern for black people. We have 
said to black men, “You can’t have sex relations until you get married; 
you cannot get married until you can support a wife and family; we 
won’t let you learn the skills that will make it possible for you to sup- 
port a family; so you can’t have any sex relations.” That worked in 
seventeenth century England. But we have now democratized marriage 
until almost everybody can get married. Young people do not have to 
be able to establish and maintain a household; they do not have to 
have any kind of property; they buy a few sticks of furniture and they 
are in business. We have a new conception of marriage; we do not think 
it requires all the paraphernalia that it once did. So when we think of 
marital status as a variable in fertility we ought to bear these changes 
in mind. 

We are also about to recognize in the idea of the no-fault divorce the 
two kinds of marriage that have been emerging; childless marriages 
and marriages with children, the first being relatively easy to dissolve. 
I would like to hear what Dr. Liebow has to say on these matters. 
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Dr. Hauser: I want to introduce two considerations that strike me 
as having more explanatory value about the phenomena we have been 
talking about, including the explanation of a good part of what we find 
on Tally’s Corner, than anything else that you might adduce, even 
though they are abstract demographic data. 

These facts have been brought out, but I do not think they have been 
efficiently emphasized. In the 50 years between 1910 and 1960, which 
is less than one lifetime, blacks in the United States have been trans- 
formed from 73 per cent rural to 73 per cent urban. 

In that same time there has been a regional shift from about 90 per 
cent in the South to 40 per cent in the North and West. 

As recently as 1960, drawing on the Census, 23 per cent of all black 
adults in this nation, those 25 years of age and over, were functionally 
illiterate; that is, they had not gone beyond fifth grade — had not 
acquired the ability to read a metropolitan newspaper with ease. 

A third fact that is readily documentable and on which I will not 
elaborate, is that perhaps the dominant proportion of all blacks in 
metropolitan areas in the United States today are migrants to, rather 
than natives of, metropolitan areas. That is, the internal migratory 
movements, greatly accelerated during World War II and its after- 
math, have brought to urban and metropolitan America a stream of 
blacks utterly unprepared to make a living. 

I want to contrast this situation with that of white immigrants. The 
immigrants also came without education and without skills, but it was 
to a United States that was building railroads and urban infrastructures, 
and so on, and with a strong back they could earn a living. 

The predominant proportion of our blacks have come into the main- 
stream of American life at a time when with nothing but a strong back 
they cannot earn a living. 

My concluding observation is this: These few considerations I think 
will go far in explaining the phenomena that we are talking about, in- 
cluding marriage, illegitimacy and the attitudes of the men on Tally’s 
Comer and so on. This is one case, in my judgment, where hard demo- 
graphic facts will tell us more than an infinite number of case studies. 
And I think a lot of the other considerations, such as patching up mar- 
riages and families and doing social work and all the rest of it, is so 
much hogwash. What we have to - do • is deal with the basic facts, and 
realize that blacks have experienced the need for a transformation of 
life styles unprecedented in human history. 

Dr. V alien: Obviously, Dr. Liebow was dealing with black males, and 
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perhaps he could not expect to get what I think Dr. Bernard referred 
to, the black female outlook. In this connection I wondered whether it 
was the black female rather than the black male who made the choice 
not to be married in the formal sense. As previously indicated, I found 
this to be the case in the common law marriages that I studied. Norman 
Ryder also mentioned a similar situation in terms of the choice of the 
female as to whom she would have raise her child. She might have a 
child by a man and refuse to engage in a formal marriage with him 
because she views as essentially different the context of being able to 
engage in a satisfactory sexual relation and the context of a man’s ability 
to provide a family setting. Therefore I wondered whether Dr. Liebow’s 
lack of reference to the possibility that the woman would not desire to 
enter into a marriage relation was a reflection of male ego not being 
willing to admit this, or whether it was just not in his material. 

Dr. Farley: I would like to ask Dr. Liebow to comment on one thing 
if he could. Dr. Thompson mentioned that there are different kinds of 
black families each of which provides certain benefits to children. I 
know that in Tally’s Corner there are certain references to the social- 
ization process. Do you have any information about how the instability 
of the families headed by the men in Tally’s Corner influences the 
children they father? In other words, is family instability important or 
inconsequential for such things as the education of the next generation? 

Dr. Driver: Earlier there was some discussion of the need for new 
conceptual frameworks. The present discussion also suggests the need 
to cast many of the particulars into some kind of framework. Marion 
Levy has developed a framework with respect to the study of family 
organization. Many of the present comments seem to fit under what he 
would call the ecologic substructure, the substructure of authority and 
power, the substructure of sentiments or the substructure of the division 
of labor. Many of us hear about role performances with respect to 
occupation as they affect sexual activity as in Tally’s Comer, and as 
you put these particulars into order you begin to see the relations 
among, let us say, the division of labor, certain aspects of role perfor- 
mance and the ecologic substructure. 

Dr. Williams: It seems to me that there is some contradiction between 
what Dr. Bernard has referred to as the needs of the “New Female”; 
and the needs referred to in Tally’s' Comer. Here it appears that the 
women are asking men. to be more active and to make decisions for 
them. 

Dr. Presser: I think this also relates to Dr. Williams’ comments. Many 
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of the comparisons made between blacks and whites should also be 
broken down further by sex: black male, black female, white male and 
white female. I think some interesting comparisons can then be made, 
particularly with respect to the black female versus the white female. 

My own limited experience with the feminist movement in New 
York City suggests one apparent distinction that relates both to Dr. 
Williams’ and Dr. Bernard’s comments. I belong to a feminist organi- 
zation whose members are primarily white professional women. Al- 
though there is some interest in recruiting black women, we have few 
such members. I think this is because the problem of the black woman 
today is different from that of the white woman. The black woman 
often is the head of the household and would like to see the black man 
assume more responsibility in maintaining the family. But she may not 
be willing to relinquish some of the authority and freedom that being 
a provider has given her, particularly if she is a professional woman. 
The white woman is asking for more freedom and authority than she 
has traditionally had. The professional white woman is asking that dis- 
crimination be eliminated and that she, too, be allowed to participate 
as a provider on an equal basis with men. 

The main thing that I think is important is to see the role of the 
female in relation to the male within the white and black groups sepa- 
rately, for these are quite different. 

Dr. Liebow: With respect to Dr. Bernard’s first question, as to 
whether there is more or less coitus among the men at Tally’s Comer 
in or outside of marriage, I was right when I answered her the first 
time that I did not know. I would hesitate to say that there is more 
there, in or out of marriage than anywhere else. 

As to whether the men are more aware today of civil rights activity 
and are more involved in it, I do not know. I am still in touch with 
about half a dozen of the men, and only one of the six has become very 
active in community action groups, in black militant groups. He goes 
regularly and routinely to protest meetings and to public hearings at the 
District Building; just one out of the six, but this may not be a bad per- 
centage. I would have guessed that none of them would make this jump. 

Dr. Bernard: How about their younger counterparts? 

Dr. Liebow: The younger counterparts that I am in touch with are 
not in the inner city; they are out in the suburbs, and are perhaps a 
generation behind those- in New York City. 

For instance, a few weeks ago I heard someone ask a young, 18- 
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year-old black kid in Fairmount Heights, a suburb of Washington, what 
he thought about Malcolm X. He was standing around with his peers, 
other 18- and 19-year-old guys, and he said, “Malcolm X? He ain’t 
never done nothin’ for me. He never put nothin’ in my pocket.” 

He was able to say this in the presence of his peers. I do not think an 
18-year-old can do this in the city, today. He might be able to say this 
privately, but I do not think he would be able to say that standing 
around with six or seven of his peers in New York City. 

One of the six that I am still in touch with has become, I guess you 
could say, a militant — whatever one means by that — he has become 
aware; he works hard at it, he studies and reads; he goes to meetings, 
and he participates fully. 

Dr. Bernard: Then it is changing his life. 

Dr. Liebow: Oh, his life has changed tremendously as a result of this. 
This has become central to his life. His job has not changed; the kind 
of place he lives in has not changed. But his life has changed. 

Dr. Bernard: His relations to women? 

Dr. Liebow: That has changed dramatically, because his access to 
this, and the stimulus for it, came through a woman. He got a job 
moving furniture for a furniture warehouse and there he met a young 
woman who was herself involved in these activities. They started going 
out together and now they live together and they are raising a family 
and it is a very stable relation. 

Two of the other six have adopted some of the trappings of mili- 
tancy. One goes around with a medallion, but they are both very care- 
ful to deny that there is anything more than just this. 

The other three have not volunteered any information. My contacts 
are very casual and intermittent. 

Do they know and practice contraception? I think all of them knew 
the condom; most men did not like it at all; they felt it was messy. It 
was regarded as a dirty, messy technique for contraception, and they 
did not like it. 

I do not know whether they felt any stronger about it than whites do. 
I do not know what actual figures might say about that, but some used 
them and did not like them, and others did not like them and would 
not use them. 

Sometimes — and this in just a few isolated cases — sometimes the guy 
would talk about the fact that the woman would not agree to have in- 
tercourse unless he used some kind, of protection, and then he would 
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try to decieve her into thinking that he was using something. He was 
so averse to it that he did not even want to use it when she made it a 
condition of intercourse. 

I do not think the question is so much whether people are willing to 
use contraceptive devices; there is a great ignorance about the facts 
of life. A woman, sitting around with a group of four or five other 
men and women, was talking about trying to have a baby for something 
like eight years and she had not been able to, and no one there was 
able to pinpoint for her the period of maximum fertility in the men- 
strual cycle. Some thought it was at the onset of menstruation. None of 
them knew — and these were all adults. I would guess that at that time, 
five years ago, it was not much different from what you might find in 
a lower-class population anywhere else, white or black. 

The last three observations that were made seem closely related. 
There were Dr. Hauser’s two points that blacks have made a rather 
sudden transition from rural to urban life and they are simply unpre- 
pared to earn a living in an urban environment. They do not have the 
skills, they do not have the elementary education. Dr. Bernard suggested 
that present family structure handicaps the children now growing up. 

I think that these three things are related, and I would like to take 
exception to an assumption that is being made here: that you need 
skills to earn a living ; that you need an education to earn a living. This 
is an arbitrary thing. It is wholly arbitrary, h^lost black people do work, 
and they are working full time. Jobs are getting done: automobiles get 
washed, and hotels get cleaned up, maids make beds, there are orderlies 
in the hospitals, trash gets collected — and black people are doing all 
this. They are doing the work but they are not getting paid enough to 
live on. It has nothing to do with skills; somebody has to do these jobs. 

Sometime soon we are going to have to stop thinking in terms of 
upgrading the person and think also of upgrading jobs. There is no 
reason why a trash collector should not be able to earn a living , there 
is no reason why a busboy should not be able to earn a living. I am not 
saying he should remain a busboy; I am saying that busboys should 
earn a living. 

This has nothing to do with education. We can take people as 
they are, right today, and change the way in which they fit into our 
society. We have done this; we have upgraded thousands of jobs, we 
just have not upgraded the right ones. We have not upgraded those 
jobs Negroes are performing and do not enable them to earn a living. 
If we do this they would not be so terribly handicapped. 
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Dr. Hauser : That is only part of the story. 

Dr. Liebow: Agreed, it is only part of it. 

Dr. Hauser: Because you have got three to one unemployment among 
Negro youth; two to one unemployment across the board. 

Dr. Liebow: Yes, but you also have people complaining that there 
are jobs that need doing and these young punks out oh the street comer 
will not take the jobs. I think the reason they will iiJt take the jobs is 
that you cannot make a living by taking the job. 

If you have a wife and two kids and somebody offers you 80 bucks 
a week, what good is it? You cannot do anything with 80 dollars a 
week. And if you try to do something with it, you know you are going 
to fail, you are going to look a lot worse than the guy who does not try 
at all. The man who tries and cannot make it has really failed. 

Dr. V alien: Interestingly enough, I heard Procaccino say last night 
that he had introduced this as an element of his campaign, that he is 
going to raise the minimum wage to $2.50 per hour and thereby make 
20,000 jobs that are not now acceptable. 

Dr. Liebow: He will have some problems with that, unless he intro- 
duces at the same time the constitutional, legal right to the job. 

Dr. Price: Otherwise you increase unemployment. 

Dr. Liebow: Right. 

Dr. Hauser: We have never really viewed welfare as government sub- 
sidy for certain parts of economic activity, but that is exactly what it is. 

Dr. Liebow: And by giving a guaranteed right to a job to a man, 
and a reasonable minimum wage that will enable him to live on it, you 
are going to have lots of employers saying, “We can’t afford to pay 
this man a living wage.” Put them on welfare. Put the employer on 
welfare, which is where he belongs, and take the employee off because 
he never belonged there in the first place. He did his job, he should 
have been paid a living wage for it. 

Put the employer on welfare, and let the government help him pay 
a living wage to his employees. 

Dr. Hauser: We have already done that in agriculture. A well-known 
southern Senator gets a “welfare check” of over $200,000 per annum. 

Dr. Liebow: I do not know what to say about this choice of black 
females not to be married. It is hard to compare them with white 
females because what is available to them is so radically different. I 
think that some of them do choose not to be married to a particular 
man, but I think most of them do want to get married, and they do 
want fathers for their children, they do want husbands for themselves, 
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and sometimes I think that they see that the man who has fathered 
the child is simply not a fit father or husband, or at least not suitable 
for her, and she is going to wait. 

Dr. Bernard: Or just another dependent? 

Dr. Liebow: Or just another dependent. She may be right in waiting, 
because my impression is that the man who lives with a woman who 
has had children by another man ends up being, on the surface, anyway, 
a better father to the kids than the natural father. The fact that he 
cannot make a living and really support the kids does not reflect as 
immediately or directly on him because they were not his kids anyway, 
and this frees him to go into a very close and often warm and intimate 
relation with the children, which the biological father is not free to do. 

Dr. Teele: Apropos of Dr. Liebow’s statement about the sex life of 
the men in his study, I would like to note that Rainwater reported that 
the lower classes indicated less enjoyment of sex than did middle- and 
upper-class people. 

Dr Thompson: A few years ago I was involved in a study in which 
we examined the family styles of boys who were reared in matriarchal 
homes. The matriarchal situation, on the one hand, gives rise to what 
might be called the “Tally’s Comer” situation. A family growing out 
of this kind of antagonism is almost like the idea of Ying and Yang 
in Chinese culture, where the Yang means life and male and Ying 
means dead and female. Lower-class black men and women often have 
different ideas of these two things. Each regards its own sex as Yang 
and the opposite sex as Ying. The marriages growing out of Tally’s 
Corner are built-in failures, almost from the beginning, because the 
expectations are in conflict about what the man should do and what 
the woman expects. 

Dr. Willie: I hate to disagree with Dr. Thompson; but this is part 
of the prob’em, I think, and I also disagree with Dr. Hauser. 

Dr. Liebow just finished saying that if the black man had enough 
money maybe he could make it; but we are studying people who do 
not have enough to have a satisfying life — that is, to rear a family and 
to tak e care of a wife. We study their families with all of the financial 
limi tations built in and we come out with sociologic reports about their 
behavior without considering their finances. I think this is inappropriate. 

I would also like to associate myself with Dr. Liebow’s remarks. I 
think that to get some understanding of the family among poor people, 
black people and so on, you have to look at the context within which 
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family life takes place. In addition, a good deal of moralism has be- 
clouded our interpretations. 

For example, it is much more difficult to deal with individuals than 
to deal with a system. Therefore, we tend to overlook those areas that 
might give us too much trouble in terms of power relation. 

I think it is important to take into consideration the context. I am 
afraid the same thing is happening in this discussion that happened 
in the discussion of Dr. Glick’s paper. I looked for trends, but I could 
not find any in Dr. Glick’s chart; and yet we spent a whole morning 
explaining them. I just hope we will not continue to explain what has 
happened to the black families before we find out what actually are 
the characteristics of the Negro family and what black families are 
actually like today compared to past years. 

Dr. Hauser: I am in complete agreement with what you just said, 
but what did you disagree with? 

Dr. Willie: I disagreed with your statement that probably the rapid 
urbanization is the big problem. I think Dr. Liebow’s point that if we 
could get people paid more for being dishwashers and busboys, at least 
they would have more money to spend with their families. Maybe it 
is not style of life but lack of funds that is the problem. 

Dr. Hauser: We do not disagree. Perhaps my statement was just too 
elliptical. The numbers I cited, however, give, to me at least, the 
imagery of the people mired in what was largely the rural slum South, 
suddenly joining up after three and a half centuries with the main- 
stream of American civilization, which is urbanization and metro- 
politanism, with absolutely no adequate preparation for the transition. 

Dr. Willie: The preparation for the transition, I would suggest, how- 
ever, might be required of the system of the metropolitan city to which 
the migrants come, rather than of the people. 

Dr. Hauser: Of course, both are involved. You need adequate prep- 
aration of the person in terms of investment in human resources, and 
also the necessary changes in the economic, cultural milieu. We do not 
disagree if we spell this out. 

Dr. Hauser: The matter of black women looking down on black men, 
I think is dealt with in some detail in Frazier’s material. He points out 
that the black female had access to the white cultural situation to which 
the black male did no,t,_ that she adopted the same value systems as the 
whites for whom she worked as domestic help, and in consequence 
took the same attitude toward the black male. There is a whole story. 
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there, of the value system of the black female having an utterly different 
origin from that of the black male as a result of which she is looking 
through the whites’ eyes. 

Dr. Willie: I think people need to study Dr. Liebow’s hypothesis. 
His hypothesis is the same, I think, as Tvloynihan’s. He says, “Structural 
difficulties may have become endemic in the black family so that it 
cannot overcome its historical, situation.” However, I believe that until 
we overcome discrimination we will not be able to test this hypothesis. 
Figures collected by the Census Bureau show that when blacks and 
whites have the same education and function in the same occupations, 
there is a difference on the average of two to three thousand dollars by 
race in income, with blacks receiving less money. 

Dr. Hauser: Worse than that, the higher the education and occupa- 
tion of the Negro as a group the smaller the compensation in relation 
to whites of comparable status. 

Dr. Willie: Yes. Maybe I overstate my case but I think that is correct. 

The point I was trying to get at, then, is that until you deal with 
discrimination, it is inappropriate to say that there may be, as Moynihan 
says, structural changes that cannot be overcome. I tell Moynihan that 
I have an hypothesis: Do away with discrimination and then we will 
see that your hypothesis about unchangeable structural damage in the 
Negro family is not true. I think it is very important to consider this 
counter hypothesis in trying to understand the problem. 

People often say that because of television blacks now see how whites 
live and therefore want to live the same way, as if blacks did not want 
to live this way a hundred years ago. Blacks have wanted to live decently 
as h uman beings ever since they have been human beings. 

Dr. Arnold: Dr. Liebow mentioned the unpopularity of the condom 
in Tally’s Comer. I think it is important to recognize that in 1967, 
some 600 million condoms were sold in the United States. While I will 
not try to preempt the Ryder-Westoff data, they show, I think, that 
condoms as a contraceptive are used rather extensively. In three studies 
of which I am aware in North Carolina, with two of which I was 
associated, it was found that the condom was very readily accepted by 
blacks and used frequently. So I offer this as a way of referring to one 
qualitative study on the subject. 

Dr. Liebow: Mine was not qualitative; it was just impressionistic 
from one or two things-.- 
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FERTILITY AMONG URBAN BLACKS 



REYNOLDS FARLEY 



Descriptions of the demographic transition frequently mention that 
urbanization played a role in bringing about the switch from high 
fertility rates to low fertility rates. It is difficult to be certain how far 
along in the process of demographic transition is the black population 
of the United States, but it is clear that fertility rates have changed 
rapidly. Black women who were bom around the middle of the last 
century completed their childbearing with an average of seven chil- 
dren. 1 Women bom during the first decade of this century — that is, 
women who attained childbearing ages during the Depression — 
averaged about two and one-half children. 2 This downward trend was 
reversed and the black women bom during the 1930’s will average 
about four children. 3 For a decade now fertility rates among blacks 
have fallen and women born during the 1940’s have gotten off to a 
slower start in forming their families than women bom during the 
previous decade, suggesting a downward trend in family size. 4 

It is not possible, in one paper, to completely specify the conse- 
quences of urbanization upon fertility. This paper has two aims. First, 
trends in the fertility rates of blacks in urban and rural areas are de- 
scribed and, second, factors influencing fertility are examined to 
account for the observed changes. 

TRENDS IN URBAN AND RURAL FERTILITY 

It would be convenient if one table could show trends in the fertility 
rates of specific age groups of women in urban and rural areas. Un- 
fortunately, this cannot be done. Until 1933, no national system existed 
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for registering births and, for some time after that, the registration of 
black births was not very complete. 5 

The censuses provide data from which fertility rates may be in- 
ferred. If the age distribution of a population and something about 
its mortality level are known it is possible to estimate fertility levels. 
The enumerated population under age five can be used to determine 
how many births occurred in the five-year period preceding the census 
and the enumerated number of women of childbearing age can be 
used to ascertain how many women were eligible to bear children. 
Census data were used in conjunction with the official life tables to 
calculate a commonly used fertility measure, the general fertility rate; 
that is, the ratio of annual births to women aged 15 to 44 years. 

Figure 1 shows these estimates of the general fertility rate. Because 
this paper concerns urban fertility trends, rates were computed for 
blacks who lived in the North and West, for the total southern black 
population and, for dates for which information was available, for the 
urban and rural South. 6 Within the North and West blacks have 
always been highly urbanized; 70 per cent lived in cities in 1900, and 
95 per cent in 1960. Within the South, the proportion urban has been 
much lower, increasing from 17 per cent in 1900 to 58 per cent in 
I960. 7 The Census of 1960 was the first to show that among southern 
blacks, the urban population exceeded the rural. 

Figure 1 indicates that fertility rates among urban blacks were 
low early this century and declined only a little between 1900 and 
1940. These general fertility rates for urban areas — about 60 births 
annually per 1,000 women of childbearing age — are extremely low. 
For instance, they are lower than the general fertility of the white 
population of the United States during the Depression when this 
rate was at a minimum 8 and they are as low as the general fertility 
rate is at present in such slowly growing countries as Hungary and 
Japan. 9 The very low level of these general fertility rates raises ques- 
tions about the accuracy of the estimation procedure. 

Problems of Measurement 

Determining fertility rates from an age distribution obtained by 
a census can be misleading for the quality of demographic data for 
blacks is low. At least three sources of error may confound the fer- 
tility rates shown in Figure 1. • 

Official life tables were employed to estimate the number of births 
from the census tabulations of population under age five. Prior to 
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DATE OF CENSUS Ofl SURVEY 

Sources: United States Bureau of the Census, Negro Population in the 
United States: 1790 to 1915, Washington, United States Government Print- 
ing Office, 1918, pp. 161, 182, 324—325; , United States Life Tables: 

1890, 1901, 1910 and 1901—1910, Washington, United States Government 

Printing Office, 1921, pp. 76-77; , United States Life Tables: 1930. 

Washington, United States Government Printing Office, 1936, pp. 10—11, 26— 
27; , Sixteenth Census of the United States: 1940, Characteris- 

tics of the Nonwhite Population by Race, Table 3 ; United States Life and 

Actuarial Tables: 1939—1941, Table 9; •, Census of Population: 1950, 

P-E, No. 3B, Table 1; , Census of Population: 1960, PC(2)-10, 

Table 1 ; United States National Office of Vital Statistics, Life Tables for 
1949—51, Special Report Series, 41, No. 1, Table 9; United States National 
Center for Health Statistics, United States Life Tables 1959—61 , 1, No. 1, 

Table 9; , Vital Statistics of the United States: 1966, II, Part A, Table 

5 — 2. 
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1930, these life tables were based on data for Negroes in the Death 
Registration Area, not the entire black population. 10 If mortality rates 
for the total black population were greatly different from those of 
blacks in the Death Registration Area, the estimated fertility rates 
may be in error. In addition, the same life tables were used for urban 
and rural areas and if rural-urban differences in mortality existed the 
estimated fertility rates would be affected. 

Census undercount is a second problem, kfany demographers have 
described serious discrepancies in the count of blacks. 11 If undercount 
rates for women and children were very different, the estimates of 
fertility may be incorrect. 

Finally, another difficulty is that not all mothers keep their children 
with them. If black women in northern cities send many of their off- 
spring to live with relatives in the South, as some writers believed, 12 
it will have the consequence of reducing estimates of urban fertility 
and increasing those for the rural South. 

To investigate these difficulties, various assumptions were made 
about mortality, undercount and the absence of children from their 
mothers. 

Mortality Assumptions 

In recent years new estimates of mortality trends among blacks 
have been made using a technique that does not rely upon registered 
deaths. 13 The population enumerated at one census date is survived 
to the next census date by a variety of model life tables. Estimated 
populations for the later census date are then compared to the enu- 
merated population for that census date to determine which model 
life table best represents the mortality of the interdecennial period. 
The use of this census survival procedure results in estimates of the 
expectation of life that are considerably shorter than those indicated 
by the official life table based on registered deaths. For example, the 
official life table for the first decade of this century shows a life ex- 
pectation of 36 years for black females, but life tables derived by the 
census survival procedure indicate about 28 years as life expectation. 14 
Much of this difference ^accounted for by the higher infant and child- 
hood death rates of the census survival life tables. Census survival life 
tables do not necessarily provide more accurate indications of the 
mortality rates. These tables have their own liabilities for they are 
sensitive to problems of census undercount. 

General fertility rates were estimated twice; once using the official 
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life tables and once using life tables developed by the census survival 
procedure. These general fertility rates are shown below. 15 





1910 


1920 


1930 


1940 


Assuming official life tables 


143 


102 


90 


84 


Assuming census survival life tables 


166 


127 


112 


92 



The use of census survival life tables raises the estimated fertility 
rates at each date and suggests the Depression decade was one of 
rapidly declining fertility. It does not, however, alter the general pic- 
ture of fertility change. Therefore, quite different assumptions about 
mortality do not lead to different conclusions about fertility trends. 

It is possible that urban death rates were higher than rural death 
rates and this could be another source of error. Some evidence sug- 
gests that blacks in cities had shorter life expectations than blacks in 
rural areas, but this evidence is ambiguous and many studies showed 
that mortality rates were high among rural blacks. 16 Few rural blacks 
were included in the Death Registration Area until the 1920’s so it is 
difficult to investigate this topic rigorously. The assumption was made 
that the same magnitude of urban-rural mortality differences that 
characterized whites in 1910, also characterized Negroes. General fer- 
tility rates were then computed for three areas in 1910, assuming, first, 
that the official life tables represented mortality levels in all areas and, 
second, that urban-rural differences in mortality existed. These are 
shown below. 





North and 


Urban 


Rural 




West 


South 


South 


Assuming official life tables in all 


areas 73 


78 


183 


Assuming urban-rural differences 


74 


79 


178 



These figures suggest that urban-rural differences in mortality had 
very little effect upon the observed fertility differences in 1910. In 
later years, regional and rural-urban differences in mortality grew 
smaller, further limiting any impact such differences may have had 
upon fertility rates. 17 

Census Under count 

Following the censuses of 1940, 1950 and 1960, extensive studies 
were made of the undercount of blacks. They indicate that although 
the overall enumeration of Negroes was poor — undercount rates of 
ten to 15 per cent are reported 18 — black children were missed to about 
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the same degree as women of childbearing age. For the years 1940 
through 1960, the general fertility rates were estimated assuming, first, 
no undercount and, second, undercount to the degree indicated by the 
studies of Ansley Coale for 1940 and 1950, and by the Bureau of the 
Census for 1960. For each census year, the two different estimates of 
the general fertility rate were nearly equal. This is because the under- 
count of children was offset by a similar undercount of women. Urban- 
rural differences in census undercount are not known, but it is im- 
probable that difference in the patterns of undercount by age would be 
sufficient to seriously affect the observed rural-urban differences in 
fertility. Similarly, it seems improbable that the pattern of undercount 
by age at earlier dates was greatly different from that observed for 
the 1940 to 1960 period. 

The general fertility rates shown in this paper are lower than those 
for nonwhites contained in the national vital statistics volumes. The 
rates in those publications are erroneously large for they have been 
computed with birth data corrected for underregistration, but with 
no adjustment for the undercount of women of childbearing age. 

Children Living Apart from Their Mothers 

Finally, the possibility that many northern black women sent their 
children to the South must be examined. Tabulations from the 
Censuses of 1950 and 1960 indicate place of current residence by place 
of birth. These data demonstrate that little interregional movement 
of young blacks has occurred. Only 2.5 per cent of the blacks bom in 
the North in the five years preceding either 1950 or 1960, lived in the 
South when the census was taken. Approximately one per cent of the 
population under age five in the South in 1950 or 1960 was bom in 
the North. 16 Even if the interregional movement of youngsters was 
two or three times as great in 1910 as after World War II, it would 
have had little effect on the estimated fertility rates. 

These investigations lead to the conclusion that although the pre- 
cise level of fertility rates cannot be ascertained, the trends indicated 
by Figure 1 are valid. Among urban blacks, fertility rates reached a low 
level e ar ly this century and remained at a low level until after 1940. 
Rural fertility rates declined throughout the period before 1940. These 
findings are consistent with those of other studies and other data. Warren 
Thompson, in analyzing- trends for his 1920 census monograph, ob- 
served the low fertility of urban black women and concluded that only 



rural Negroes were bearing enough children to replace themselves. 20 
The National Health Survey, conducted in 1935—36, discovered that 
in most cities the fertility rates of blacks were low, lower even than 
those of native or foreign-bom white women. 21 After the Census of 
1940, reports were issued showing women by age and number of their 
own children present in their households. These tabulations can be 
used to calculate gross reproduction rates. 22 In the North and West 
the estimated gross reproduction rate for blacks changed from 1.02 
in 1910, to .86 in 1940, but in the rural South the drop was from 
2.74 to 1.78. 

After 1940, fertility rates in all areas increased very rapidly. By 1960, 
urban fertility rates were apparently higher than those in rural areas 
50 years earlier and rural fertility rates in 1960 were as high as or 
higher than at any previous time this century. 



FACTORS EXPLAINING FERTILITY TRENDS 



Demographers have used various explanations to account for the 
shift from high to low fertility rates in western societies. One of the 
explanations widely used at present is that during the nineteenth 
century, upward social mobility became possible for many individuals. . 
Middle- and upper-class urban residents realized this and observed 
that if they had many children they would be unable to provide them 
with the education and training that were necessary if these children 
were to be socially mobile. Thus, middle-class urban residents were the 
first to limit their family size both by marrying at older ages and by 
controlling marital fertility. Gradually, these practices of family 
limitation spread to other groups within the society. 23 

Formerly, a quite different explanation for the transition had been 
given. Many writers speculated that with urban living certain biologic 
changes occurred that lessened the reproductive capability of men and 
women. In their view fecundity changes accounted for the fertility 
trends. 24 

This suggests that to understand why urban fertility rates were low 
for much of this century and to know why they changed in the manner 
they did, it is necessary to examine how three types of factors in- 
fluenced fertility: first, socioeconomic variables; second, age at mar- 
riage and marital status variables and, third, biologic factors that are 
related to fertility. 
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Types of Data 

The available demographic data do not facilitate the direct study 
of fertility changes; nevertheless, certain tabulations pertain to this 
topic. Most decennial censuses have obtained some information about 
the socioeconomic status of men and women who lived in different 
parts of the country. For instance, until 1940, a question was asked 
about literacy and since then questions about educational attainment 
have been asked. At all dates information was secured about the types 



TABLE I. NUMBER OF CHILDREN EVER BORN FOR SELECTED GROUPS 
OF NEGRO WOMEN, BY PLACE OF RESIDENCE, I 94 O AND I9IO 





North 




and 


Socioeconomic Variables 


West 


Literacy® 




Literate 


1,362 


Illiterate 


1,813 



Educational attainment® 

One year high school or more 
Elementary 5 to 8 years 
Less than 5 years elementary 



Occupation of husband 0 - 6 

White collar 1,550 

Blue collar 1,860 

Unemployed or not in labor 

force 1,948 

Marital Status Variables 
Marital status of married women® 

Other than married-once- 

spouse-present 1,290 

Married-once-spouse-present 1,963 
Duration of marriage 6 

Less than 5 years 678 

5 to 9 years 1,655 

10 to 14 years 2,690 

15 or more years 4,267 

Age at marriage 6 
25 or over 
20 to 24 
18 and 19 



1910 




North 


mo 




Urban 


Rural 


and 


Urban 


Rural 


South 


South 


West 


South 


South 


1,698 


3,036 




n.a. 




2,024 


3,155 


949 


986 


1,586 






1,212 


1,268 


2,269 






1,243 


1,385 


2,293 






1,216 










1,515 










1,908 







1,729 


2,392 


1,034 


1,154 


1,542 


2,378 


3,791 


1,629 


1,596 


2,653 


821 


1,211 




n.a. 




1,948 


2,942 








3,058 


4,597 








4,806 


5,390 








n.a. 




798 


714 


1,685 






1,423 


1,214 


2,472 






2,077 


1,820 


3,025 



0 These rates have been standardized for age using the age distribution of black women aged 
15 to 44 in I960 as a standard. 

b These fertility rates refer only to women who were married-once-spouse-present. 

Source: United States Bureau of the Census, Sixteenth Census of the United States: 1940 
Population Differential Fertility: 1940 and 1910, Women by Number of Children Ever Bom. 
Tables 80, 82, 86, 90, 112, and 118; Fertility by Duration of Marriage, Tables 32 and 34. 
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of jobs held by men, providing another indicator of social status. 

Since 1880, censuses have asked about marital status and this gives 
some information about marital stability. In addition, certain censuses 
have asked about age at marriage or duration of marriage. 

Except for those of 1920 and 1930, each of the decennial enumera- 
tions since 1890 has included a question asking ever-married women the 
number of children they had borne. Comprehensive tabulations of re- 
plies to this question have been made only for the Census of 1910 and 
the censuses since 1940. These tabulations, however, do indicate the 
fertility of women at different socioeconomic levels and in different 
marital status categories. 

Table 1 presents a summary of some of the information analyzed for 
this paper. It shows fertility for women grouped by place of residence 
in 1910 and 1940, and by socioeconomic or marital status. For example, 
figures on the top panel of this table show the average number of 
children ever bom by literacy of women in 1910 who lived in three 
areas of the country: the North and West, the urban South and the 
rural South. These data refer to black women in the age range 15 to 
44 years. The average number of children bom to women in this age 
group is sensitive to the distribution of women by age. If most of the 
women in one area ai'e close to age 40, their average number of chil- 
dren will likely be much greater than in another area where most of 
the women are 20 years old. To surmount this problem, the data in 
Table 1 have been standardized for age using the age distribution of 
Negro women aged 15 to 44 in 1960 as the standard. These figures 
show the average number of children born to groups of women. How 
many of these children may have been bom to a woman before or 
after she moved to the place at which she was enumerated in 1910 
or 1940 cannot be determined. 

The Influence of Socioeconomic and Marital Status Variables 

The figures in Table 1 lead to four conclusions. First, socioeconomic 
differentials can be seen in the childbearing of urban black women. 
In 1910, the number of children ever borne by literate women in the 
North and West — 1,362 children per 1,000 women — was much lower 
than the number of children bom to illiterate women — 1,813. In 1940, 
urban women who had some high school education had much lower 
fertility than women who had not gone beyond elementary school. 
In both 1910 and 1940, wives of white-collar workers had borne fewer 
children than had wives of blue-collar workers. This demonstrates 



that as early as 1910 socioeconomic differences existed in the fertility 
of black women in northern cities. 

Second, the figures in Table 1 indicate that the lower overall fer- 
tility levels of urban areas were not simply the result of the socioeco- 
nomic characteristics of urban women. Controlling for socioeconomic 
characteristics revealed rural-urban fertility differences. In 1910, for 
instance, literate women in cities had borne far fewer children than 
had literate women in the rural South, and in 1940, women with some 
high school education in urban areas had fewer children than did 
similarly educated women in the rural South. 

Third, within both urban and rural areas, marital status influenced 
fertility. In one set of tabulations shown in Table 1, women who had 
married were divided into two groups; those who were presently mar- 
ried to their first husbands and those who were in other marital cate- 
gories. This latter category includes divorced and widowed women as 
well as some who were married to their second husbands. In both 1910 
and 1940, women who lived with their first husbands had many more 
children than did women in other marital statuses. 

The census inquiry about age at marriage or duration of marriage 
was altered between 1910 and 1940. Nevertheless at both dates, women 
who had married recently had fewer offspring than did women who 
had married many years before the census was taken. 

Fourth, the figures in Table 1 demonstrate that the lower fertility 
of urban areas was not simply the resvlt of the fact that a higher pro- 
portion of women in cities were in disrupted marriages or because they 
married later in life. Within each of the marital status and marital 
duration categories, urban women had substantially lower numbers of 
children ever bom than did women in the rural South. 

The lower fertility rates of urban areas, therefore, apparendy can- 
not be attributed singularly to socioeconomic or marital status variables, 
although these factors played some role in keeping urban fertility rates 
at a low level. The low fertility of urban areas must be a consequence 
either of some combination of these variables or of other variables. 

Health Conditions 

It is extremely difficult to assess changes in the capability of couples 
to bear children for fecundity is not easily measured and only a few 
studies provide information about the prevalence of diseases that may 
affect fecundity. Despite this, many descriptions of childbearing trends 
among urban blacks before World War II mentioned that fecundity 
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impairments were common. Thompson speculated that sterility was 
one reason why black women in cities were bearing so few children 
around 1920. 25 In 1933, Kiser studied fertility among Harlem blacks, 
discovered their fertility rates were low and suggested that health 
problems, particulary the venereal diseases, might explain this. 20 In 
1935, the National Health Survey found that pregnancy wastage was 
common among urban blacks and suggested that this might be as- 
sociated with the high prevalence of venereal diseases. 27 

During the late 1930’s, when public health activities rapidly ex- 
panded, studies found that venereal disease afflicted many blacks. One 
summary of this literature concluded that during the 1930’s 20 per cent 
of the adult black population had venereal diseases and that because 
of poverty and the absence of medical facilities, very few Negroes re- 
ceived any treatment. 28 Among the early recruits and draftees for 
World War II, about 27 per cent of the blacks had syphilitic infec- 
tions. 29 Myrdal, in his classic study of American blacks, observed that 
in addition to the venereal diseases, many blacks suffered from such 
diseases as pneumonia, influenza, tuberculosis and pellagra. 30 

It is possible that the poor health conditions and prevalent venereal 
diseases produced the high rates of childlessness observed among black 
women in 1940. Shown below are the proportions of women childless, 
by age, for 1910 and 1940. 31 

1910 1940 

Ages Ages Ages Ages 



* 


40 to 44 


45 to 49 


40 to 44 


45 to 49 


Total women 


11% 


9% 


24% 


22% 


Women in the North and West 


20 


17 


24 


32 


Women in the urban South 


15 


11 


26 


24 


Women in the rural South 


7 . 


6 


14 


13 



Between 1910 and 1940, childlessness increased and by the end of 
the Depression rates of childlessness were very high. Approximately 
one-third of the married women in cities who attained menopause 
around 1940 had borne no children. It is not known how many chil- 
dren these women wished to bear, but most studies have found that few 
married women intentionally remain childless. In addition, one major 
study of contraceptive use by black women during the 1930’s involved 
5,600 urban black women who bore a child in 1931 or 1932. This in- 
vestigation found that five-sixths of the black women had never used 
any contraception and that the one-sixth who had used contraceptives 
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were unsuccessful in spacing or preventing pregnancies. 32 This pro- 
vides further support for the contention that the high rates of child- 
lessness indicate the frequency with which health impairments limited 
Negro childbearing. 

Factors Associated with Changes in Fertility : 1940 to 1960 

Following the end of the Depression, the demographic character- 
istics of the black population changed in ways that one might expect 
would be associated with the persistence of low fertility or even further 
declines in childbearing. The proportion of blacks living in urban 
areas went up from 40 per cent in 1940, to 70 per cent in 1960. 
However, as Figure 1 indicates, fertility rates within both urban and 
rural areas increased after 1940, and the magnitude of the changes in 
urban and rural areas seems similar. 

Besides urbanization, the educational attainment of blacks un- 
proved. For example, the proportion of urban Negro women aged 25 
to 44 who were high school graduates went up from 14 per cent in 
1940, to 36 per cent in 1960. Within rural areas, the change in pro- 
portion who were high school graduates was from five per cent to 18 
per cent. 34 Apparently, the economic condition of many blacks also 
improved. The median income of male nonwhite workers increased by 
a factor of seven between 1939 and 1960, while consumer prices 
doubled during the same period. 35 

Despite these changes, fertility rates did not fall; rather they in- 
creased. A further analysis of the data (figures not shown in this paper) 
indicates that both within cities and rural areas fertility went up among 
the poorly educated as well as among the extensively educated; among 
women married to white-collar workers as well as among women mar- 
ried to blue-collar workers. A general rise in fertility occurred that in- 
volved all areas and all social classes. 

It is likely that these changes in fertility occurred in part because of 
improved health conditions. Beginning in the late 1930 s many govern- 
ment agencies sought to eliminate contagious and dietary deficiency 
diseases. Large-scale programs for the control of venereal disease began 
in the late 1930’s expanded during the 1940’s and then became much 
more effective after penicillin treatment was perfected. 36 A trend 
toward the hospitalization of births also occurred and the proportion 
of nonwhite births occurring in hospitals went up from one-quarter in 
1940, to 85 per cent in I960. 37 Decreases in the death rate are in- 
dicative of the improved conditions. The age-standardized crude death 
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rate dropped from 16 per 1,000 in 1940, to ten per 1,000 in 1960; 
the infant mortality rate fell from 74 to 43 dealths per 1,000 births; 
and the maternal mortality rate fell from 77 deaths per 10,000 live 
bir'-hs to nine. 38 



CURRENT DIFFERENTIALS IN FERTILITY 

One might speculate that with a general rise in fecundity, differen- 
tials in fertility, at least those not arising from differences in age at 
marriage or marital stability, might diminish. It is possible to study 
differentials in urban fertility in 1960 much more extensively than 
fertility differentials could be studied in 1910 or 1940. Tabulations 
from the Census of 1960 included a one-in -one- thousand sample of the 
population. 39 This source provided data for 97 variables for each of 
180,000 individuals indicating their family status, their economic posi- 
tion and their geographic location. This permits an analyst to put to- 
gether any tables he wishes or to study the independent effects of 
variables in any manner he chooses. 

To describe differentials in fertility in 1960, ever-married black 
women 15 to 44 were considered. The sample included 2,706 of these 
women. For each woman, six variables were selected. These are listed 
below as well as the way they were scored to facilitate analysis. 

1. Fertility: Fertility equals the total number of children the woman 
reported she had borne by the time of the Census of 1960. 

2. Marital Stability: Each woman who had married only once and 
who lived with her husband in 1960 was scored one on this vari- 
able. All other women, that is, women who were not living with a 
husband or who had been married more than once, were scored 
zero on this variable. This distinguishes women who were in un- 
broken marriages from all other women. 

3. Age at Marriage: Age at marriage is the woman’s reported age 
at first marriage. 

4. Educational Attainment: Each woman was given a score on this 
variable equal to the total number of school years she had com- 
pleted. 

5. Region of Birth: Each woman bom outside the South was scored 
one on this variable; each woman born in the South received a 
score of zero. This distinguishes women bom in the South from 
women bom in other regions. 
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6. Geographic Location: In some parts of this study, women were 
grouped by place of residence in 1960; namely, those in the 
North and West, those in the urban South and those in the 
rural South. 

The region of birth variable comes closest to measuring whether a 
voman came from an urban or rural background. Almost all the 
vomen who were born outside the South were bom and, presumably, 
•aised in cities. On the other hand, between two-thirds and three- 
ourths of the women bom within the South were born in rural areas. 

To study fertility trends among different groups of women, the 
STegro women 15 to 44 in 1960 were divided into three groups; those 
In the North and West, those in the urban South and those in the rural 
South. Table 2 shows the mean and standard deviation for each of 
the variables used in this study. Overall, about one-fifth of the women 



TABLE 2. MEANS AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS OF VARIABLES USED 



io6o* 




Total 


Women 
in North 


Women in 


Women in 




W omen 


and West 


Urban South 


Rural South 


Region of birth 

Mean (per cent born 


outside South) 


.19 


.38 


.05 


.02 


Standard deviation 


.39 


.48 


.21 


.14 


Years of schooling 


Mean 


9.46 years 


10.25 


9.37 years 


7.81 years 


Standard deviation 


3.10 


2.59 


3.25 


3.20 


A lie at first marriage 


Mean 


20 . 13 years 


20.51 


20.05 years 


19.41 years 


Standard deviation 


4.50 


4.58 


4.47 


4.25 


Marital stability 

Mean (per cent living 


•with first husband) 


.60 


.59 


.57 


.69 


Standard deviation 


.49 


.49 


.50 


.46 


Children ever born 


Mean 


2.85 


2.40 


2.71 


4.16 


Standard deviation 


2.67 


2.28 


2.49 


3.26 


Size of sample 


2,706 


1,190 


1,001 


515 



* Text indicates how variables were scored. 

Source: United States Bureau of the Census, Censuses op Population and Housing: 1960, 
1/1000, 1/10,000, Two National Samples of the Population of the United States, Description 
and Technical Documentation. Certain data used in this paper were derived from a computer 
tape file furnished under a joint project sponsored by the United States Bureau of the Census and. 
the Population Council and containing selected 1960 Census information from a 0.1 per cent sample 
of the population of the United States. Neither the Census Bureau nor the Population Council 
assumes any responsibility for the validity of any of the figures or the interpretations of the figures 
published herein based on this material. 
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were bom outside the South* they completed an average of nine and 
one-half years of school; they married at about 20 years of age; ap- 
proximately 60 per cent of them lived with their first husbands; and 
they had borne an average of just under three children. The regional 
and rural-urban differences are in the anticipated directions. Women 
living outside the South in 1960 completed the most years of school, 
married at the oldest ages and had the fewest children. 

Table 3 presents information about the intercorrelations of these 
variables. When interpreting these coefficients, it must be kept in mind 
that marital stability and region of birth were scored as dummy 
variables. Women born outside the South were assigned a score of one 
on the region of birth variable and women in unbroken first marriages 
were scored one on the marital stability variable. 

The correlation coefficients in Table 3 indicate that being born out- 
side the South was linked to greater educational attainment. The re- 
gression coefficient for the total sample reveals that nortliern-born 
women completed an average of one and one-half more years of school- 
ing than did southern-born women. A woman’s age at first marriage 
was related both to her region of birth and her education. Women 
born outside the South and women who completed many years of 
school typically married at older ages. Marital stability was linked to 
a young lady’s age at marriage and to her educational attainment, but 
Table 3 yields no convincing evidence that region of birth influenced 
marital stability. Fertility was related to each of the variables discussed. 
Northern-born women averaged fewer off-spring than did southern- 
born women; the regression coefficient for the total sample indicates 
a difference of more than three-quarters of a child. Increases in edu- 
cational attainment and delays in marriage both had the effect of 
lowering fertility. Women who were in unbroken marriages had larger 
numbers of children than did women whose marriages had been in- 
terrupted, the average difference being about one-third of a child. 

The coefficients for the women in the different areas suggest that, 
in general, the direction and magnitude of the effects of the variables 
are similar. In each area, being bom outside the South, attending 
school for many years and marrying at an older age were negatively 
related to fertility; marital stability led to increases in childbearing. 

Although the zero order coefficients are of interest, multiple regres- 
sion models provide additional information about these variables, for 
their independent effects can be examined. Table 4 shows the co- 
efficients that result from the regression of fertility upon the other 
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* Regression coeracicn 
Source: See Table 2, 



TABLE 4 . COEFFICIENTS RESULTING FROM THE REGRESSION OF 
CHILDREN EVER BORN ON OTHER VARIABLES USED IN THE ANALYSIS 



OF FERTILITY AMONG NEGRO 


WOMEN AGED 1 5 TO 


44 IN i 960 




Partial Correlation 


Partial Correlation 
Coefficients 




Coefficients 


Standard Form 


Total women 


Region of birth 


-.46* 


-.07 


Years of schooling 


-.17* 


-.19 


Age at marriage 


-. 12 * 


-.20 


Marital stability 


+ .58* 


+ .11 


R 2 


.10 




Women in North and West 


Region of birth 


-.20 


-.04 


Years of schooling 


-.13* 


-.15 


Age at marriage 


-. 12 * 


-.23 


Marital stability 


+ .42* 


+ .09 


R 2 


.08 




Women in urban South 


Region of birth 


-.29 


-.02 


Years of schooling 


- . 12 * 


-.15 


Age of marriage 


-. 10 * 


-.17 


Marital stability 


+ .43* 


+ .09 


R 2 


.06 




Women in rural South 


Region of birth 


-.73 


-.03 


Years of schooling 


-.16* 


-.16 


Age at marriage 


-. 12 * 


-.16 


Marital stability 


+ .65* 


+ .09 


R 2 


.06 





* Partial regression coefficients marked with an asterisk are at least twice as great as their stand- 
ard errors. 

Source: See Table 2. 



variables considered in this analysis. This table contains partial regres- 
sion coefficients in raw score as well as beta coefficients or standard- 
ized partial regression coefficients. Coefficients of determination are 
also indicated. They are not large, but they are similar to those re- 
ported in other research involving fertility as a dependent variable. 

First, note the regression model for the total sample. The partial re- 
gression coefficients indicate that each of the independent variables 
| had a significant effect upon fertility. Significant partial regression 

I coefficients are those that are at least twice as great as their standard 

i errors. These coefficents demonstrate that for each year marriage was 

j delayed, fertility was reduced by about one-eighth of a child. Each 

i 
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year of additional education implied a reduction in fertility of approxi- 
mately one-sixth child. More surprising, perhaps, are the large con- 
sequences that region of birth and marital stability had for family size. 

Multiple regression models permit conclusions to be drawn that 
would be unwarranted if no more information were available than 
cross- tabulations such as those shown in Table 1. For instance, the 
partial regression coefficients in Table 4 indicate clearly that some 
socioeconomic differences in fertility cannot be attributed to variations 
in age at marriage or marital stability. After these variables were taken 
into account, educational attainment was negatively related to child- 
bearing. 

The effect of being in a stable marriage, apart from the effects of 
the other variables, was to increase fertility by an average of six-tenths 
of a child. Using this information and figures showing the distribution 
of women by marital status, it was estimated that the aggregate num- 
ber of children bom to black women aged 15 to 44 would be increased 
by ten per cent if all women were married once and had the fertility 
rates of women in stable marriages. 

The coefficients in Table 4 show that coming from an urban back- 
ground had an important effect upon fertility. This is not just because 
urban women went to school longer or because they married at older 
ages. Rather, being bom outside the South had the independent con- 
sequence of reducing fertility by an average of one-half a child. A 
fuller exposition of this model indicated that being bom outside the 
South, in addition to having a direct effect upon fertility, had a siza- 
ble effect through educational attainment. Northem-bom women 
averaged about one and one-half more years of school than did 
women bom in the South and this additional education reduced fer- 
tility. 

The standardized partial regression coefficients allow the relative 
importance of the independent variables to be assessed. They suggest 
that, as used in this model, educational attainment and age at mar- 
riage were more important determinants of fertility than were region 
of birth or marital stability. 

Table 2 indicated that substantial fertility differentials existed among 
the three areas of the country. Some, or perhaps all, of the areal dif- 
ferentiation may result from area differences in such things as the 
average years otf school completed or average age at marriage. That is, 
hypothetically, the effects of the ihdependent . variables are identical 
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in each area and fertility differences are the result of differences in the 
mean score of the independent variables in each area. Partial regres- 
sion coefficients from the equations involving total women can be used 
with the mean scores of the independent variables for the individual 
areas to determine what fertility rate would be expected within each 
area were the hypothesis true. Shown below are the observed and ex- 
pected f ertility levels for each area. 



These figures indicate that some of the areal difference in fertility 
can be attributed to differences in the rijean levels of the independent 
variables. Expected fertility was lowest outside the South and highest 
in the rural South. However, the figures also demonstrate that not all 
fertility variation can be attributed to this cause. Observed fertility 
outside the South was actually lower than would be expected were the 
variables to have the same effect in each area; within the rural South 
observed fertility was really much higher than expected. This suggests 
that either the independent variables have different effects in the 
three areas or that areal differences affect the way other variables in- 
fluence fertility. 

To investigate these possibilities, multiple regression models were 
developed for women within the three different areas. The results are 
shown in Table 4. An examination of the partial regression co- 
efficients indicates the independent variables had quite similar effects 
in each of the areas. Increase in educational attainment and delays 
in the timing of marriage reduced fertility, whereas marital stability 
led to higher fertility in each area. It can be concluded that the direc- 
tion of the effects of these variables is the same in each area; however, 
some areal variation was seen in the magnitude of their effects. 

This analysis has not completely explained why fertility rates in 
1960 were lower in cities than in rural areas. It has demonstrated that 
socioeconomic and marital status factors had independent effects upon 
fertility within both urban and rural areas. Further investigations of 
such topics as contraceptive use, fecundity differences and the selective 
migration of low-fertility women to cities are needed to account for 
the rural-urban differences in fertility. 



Observed Expected Difference 



North and West 
Urban South 
Rural South 



2.39 2.56 -.17 

2.71 2.91 -.20 

4.16 3.33 + .83 
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SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 



Black fertility rates in cities were at a low level 60 years ago, whereas 
the rates in rural areas were quite high. The socioeconomic character- 
istics of urban women and their more frequent marital disruptions 
help to explain why urban fertility rates were lower than were rural. 
Poor health conditions, however, were an additional and very impo- 
tent reason for the low fertility in cities. Prior to the mid-1930’s, 
public health activities were modest in scope and little was done to 
control venereal disease. Descriptions of the life style of blacks in farm 
areas suggest that for some decades prior to 1940, rural blacks were 
becoming more impoverished as crops failed and farm prices fell. 40 
These lower standards of living and the spread of disease helped to re- 
duce rural fertility rates although they always exceeded urban birth 
rates by a wide margin. 

The available evidence indicates that before World War II relatively 
few black women used birth control. In spite of this, growth rates were 
moderate and many women reached menopause with no children or 
with only a few children. This was particularly true of the Negro 
women who lived in cities. After World War II this changed and black 
women who did not use birth control undoubtedly found themselves 
bearing many children. The black women who were bom in the early 
1930’s may complete their fertility with as many children as the women 
born during Reconstruction. 

The transition to controlled fertility and to lower fertility rates 
among blacks has been occurring for some time, but this transition has 
been accelerated in the past decade. The analysis of data from the 
Census of 1960 showed that educational attainment and coming from 
an urban background both had substantial independent consequences 
for fertility. This suggests that well-educated urban black women 
were among the first to effectively limit their family size. The Growth 
of American Families study, a survey that included a sample of 270 
nonwhite couples in 1960, provided further support for this view. A 
very large proportion of the nonwhite women in the North and women 
with a college education had used contraception, but less than half of 
the women on farms or with no more than an elementary education 
had used birth, control. Nonwhite women who had a high school edu- 
cation and who were not from a rural background had fertility rates 
and expectations similar to those of white women, but nonwhite 
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women from a rural background or wuh a grade school education 
expected to have many more children than comparable white women. 41 

Between 1959 and 1967, the general fertility rate for nonwhites and 
each of the age-specific fertility rates, declined by about 30 per cent. 42 
This is an indication of the fertility transition that is now occurring. 
It is likely that these fertile rates will continue to fall. Surveys such 
as the 1960 Growth of American Families study and the 1965 National 
Fertility study have discovered that nonwhite women desire to bear 
no more children than do white women. 43 In fact, black women 
apparently desire smaller families than do white women. The control 
of fertility will be fostered by demographic and social changes occur- 
ring within the black population. First of all, educational attainment 
has increased. The cohorts of blacks bom 1938 to 1942 are the first 
in which a majority will obtain a complete high school education 44 
and the school enrollment of teen-age blacks has continued to rise 
throughout the 1960’s. 4!i Second, urbanization of the black population 
has continued 46 and, because of the urbanization that followed World 
War II, a greater proportion of the women who begin their childbear- 
ing in the future will come from an urban background. Third, the 
development of new and apparently more effective contraceptives 
such as oral contraceptives and the intrauterine device is likely to lead 
to the more accurate control of childbearing. Although the oral con- 
traceptives had been on the market for only five years, one-fifth of 
the black respondents contacted by the 1965 National Fertility study 
reported having used this method of birth control. 47 It is reasonable 
to presume that these changes will lead to lower fertility rates and 
slower growth of the black population. 
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DISCUSSION 



Dr. Paul R . Williains: My comments on Dr. Farley’s paper will be 
quite brief, and hopefully will leave room for much] discussion. 

First, of course, I found the paper to be very interesting and informa- 
tive. Negro fertility rates for the past 50 years are clearly indicated. 
The differences between urban and rural rates are also quite clear, 
and it is evident that some of these differences have persisted over 
time, although there have been many other changes which might have 
caused them to diminish. 

What is not made so clear in Dr. Farley’s analysis is how the demon- 
strated trends in Negro fertility compare with the overall trends for 
the United States during the same period. 

This is an especially important consideration because, as has been 
pointed out on several occasions here, when discussing various char- 
acteristics of the black community, we need to know whether we are 
dealing with some general phenomenon that has a slightly different 
set of parameters, or whether we are dealing with an entirely different 
set of phenomena. In this connection, it is very important to specify 
what the general trends in fertility were over the period in considera- 
tion, and then to determine the extent to which black fertility followed 
or deviated from the trends. 

A second question that is closely related to the one raised above is 
the nature of the absolute differences between the black and white 
segments of the population during the past 50 years. If Dr. Farley’s 
analysis is correct, particularly where he corrects for underer^imeration 
of the black female population, the absolute differences in fertility 
might not have been so great as is ordinarily assumed. 

If we can assume that the estimates of white fertility as contained 
in various official publications are more or less correct, a comparison 
of thdse~with Dr. Farley’s estimates for the nonwhite population over 
the 50 years In question indicates that differences have been quite 
minimal. A plotting of the “official” fertility rates for the white popu- 
lation on Figure 1 for the years 1920 through 1950 supports the above 
contention. Differences were quite minimal, and in fact, in one period, 
around 1920, white fertility actually exceeded the estimate for non- 
whites. 

A third question that might be raised is, what accounts for the trends 
that are observed? If there are white-nonwhite differences in trends. 
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what accounts for these? Are there systematic “lags” in changes in 
black fertility? 

It is interesting to note that the greatest upsurge in black fertility 
during the period studied occurred at a time when blacks were be- 
coming more urban. Why did this happen? Was urbanization itself 
somehow contributing to the rise in fertility? Perhaps not, inasmuch as 
it is clear that both urban and rural fertility were increasing. How- 
ever, it would be interesting to determine the extent to which the rise 
in urban rates was simply a displacement of the high rural pattern to 
urban areas. 

Finally, in his effort to explain the differences that are observed in 
rural and urban fertility. Dr. Farley examined several variables, in- 
cluding marital stability and region of birth. He demonstrates the im- 
portance of the latter. A woman’s fertility is clearly influenced by 
whether she was born in the South. 

The above seems to highlight an additional problem. Precisely what 
do we mean when we speak of “urban” or “urbanization? . Is it simply 
the movement from a rural area to a city, or is some more elaborate 
process involved? If we think of urbanization as involving some sort 
of alteration in attitudes and values, as suggested by Dr. Farley, then 
it becomes clear that urbanization does make a greater difference in 
fertility than some of the trend lines would suggest. 

To su mm arize, more comparative data are needed. Much more 
needs to be said about differences in black-white trends. Finally we 
need to know more about how much of the recent upward trend in 
urban fertility was simply a movement of high-level rural fertility into 
urban areas, and how much is explained by factors not yet explored. 

Dr. Ryder: I cannot find compelling the argument about future 
trends in Negro fertility if that argument is based largely on what has 
happened to black fertility over the past six or eight years. Precisely 
- the same- thing- has heemhappening-tO-white . f ertility-over._the _ same 
period. 

With regard to the regression analysis, the coefficient of determina- 
tion is very low. Also, with regard to the regression analysis, I am 
bothered by the use of region of birth as a variable in parallel with 
the other kinds of variables that Dr. Farley was talking about. It seems 
to me that although region of birth may, in a technical or statistical 
sense, turn out with high values, it has the unsatisfying quality of being 
a very mysterious black box, and it represents not much more than a 
challenge to us. It is not really an explanation. 
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Dr. Karl Taeuber: I wonder why age is not included in the regres- 
sion analysis. Fertility is indeed related to age at first marriage, years 
of schooling and so forth, each of which is also related to age. Its 
absence may confound some of the apparent findings. 

Dr . Hauser: I have two or three kinds of questions but I am not 
sure Dr. Reynolds has the data to answer them. If one looks at the 
total fertility picture to which Dr. Ryder has contributed a good deal, 
we know at the present time that the proportion of women who do 
most of our childbearing, those 20 to 29 years of age, is increasing by 
35 per cent in the eight years 1968-1975. We know that for several 
months in a row, in the most recent data, the number of births in the 
preceding 12 months has exceeded that for the same 12 months of the 
previous year. These situations suggest that we may be right at the 
forefront of the second post-war baby boom as an echo effect of the 
first. This is the total fertility picture. We know, also, on the basis 
of Dr. Ryder’s analysis of the data, that much of the decline since 1957 
has been the result of tempo rather than of quantity. Therefore, it 
seems to me that until Dr. Farley has similar kinds of data analyzed 
for the black population, he is on very tenuous grounds in making 
any kind of projections about the future course of black fertility. 

Dr . Liebow: In regard to the fertility rates for the next ten years, 

I wonder whether something of the magnitude of Vietnam has an 
effect. Two million men were out of the country at any one time 
during this past year. Would this make any difference at all? 

Dr. Hauser: Dr. Ryder has just said no, but I would like to differ 
in this respect: it is contributing to raising the age of marriage, which 
would definitely make a difference in the fertility of the total popula- 
tion, indirectly if not directly. 

Dr. Notestein: We are aware that venereal disease is supposed to 
reduce fertility, but we do not have actual evidence that it was re- 
sponsible for ^tit^^Rrewpudy ^ertility_.of...urban..Negroes 

Dr; Edwards: I have been trying to find statistics on the subject. 
One study I found suggested that 15 per cent of the Negro women 
were childless because of disease. There are no hard data to back that 
up, and I wonder if the wrong inference has been made. 

Chairman Kiser: It is true that the evidence for the responsibility 
of venereal disease for the high proportions childless among urban 
Negroes 30 years ago is largely circumstantial. However, I believe the 
circumstantial evidence is rather strong. Thirty years ago the prevalence 
of venereal disease among nonwhites was relatively high especially in 
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cities. The clean-up of venereal infection during the early 1940’s was 
followed by marked reductions in childlessness among young nonwhite 
married women. This was also the period of the baby boom, but de- 
clines in childlessness and increases in fertility .were more marked for 
young nonwhites than for whites. 1 As Dr. Farley has indicated there is 
little likelihood that contraceptive practice was a factor in the exces- 
sive childlessness of urban nonwhites 30 years ago. Although there is 
no large inductive study of the effect of venereal disease on fertility 
there have been small studies and numerous expressions of medical 
opinion. 

Dr. Irene Taeuber: If you go through on a cohort analysis on fer- 
tility in the metropolitan areas of the Norths something like 25 to 30 
and in some cases even 35 per cent of the nonwhites reported having 
cc no liveborn children.” 

If you run these cohorts through for children ever born per thousand 
total women, per thousand ever married women and per thousand 
mothers, the differences are reduced to an extraordinary extent. That 
is, whatever its influence, it had its major impact not on childbearing 
but on childlessness. 

There were continuing increases in percentages single and per- 
centages of the ever married without children in the birth cohorts 
from the earlier part of the nineteenth century to the cohort complet- 
ing reproduction in 1960. The percentage of women who had never 
participated in reproduction was very high. The per cent of the women 
aged 45 to 49 who had never borne a child — i.e., the single plus the 
ever-married childless — was 24.5 for the white population and 34.0 for 
the nonwhite in New England. Comparable percentages were 24.6 and 
37.8 in the Middle Atlantic States, 22.4 and 35.3 in the East North 
Central States, 16.8 and 23.0 in the South Atlantic States, and 19.6 
and 26.8 in the East South Central States. 

If births are related to women- who were or- had been married, the 
differences between whites and nonwhites were greatest for all ever- 
married women, far less for mothers. The major factor in the high non- 
participation in reproduction was the childlessness of the married. 
This was far more prevalent among the nonwhites than the whites out- 
side the South. In the divisions of the South, the prevalence was greater 
among the nonwhites though the extent of the differences was less. . 

Dr. Karl Taeuber: I wonder if Dr. Farley can comment on the fact 
that many of the fertility differentials we know work in reverse direc- 
tion from what one would expect from his health hypothesis. Highly 
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educated Negro women, for instance, had very high rates of childless- 
ness, but this is hardly attributable to malnutrition or venereal disease. 
Perhaps the answer is that the total number of Negro women at any 
socioeconomic level above the minimum was so small that these dif- 
ferentials are irrelevant to the main hypothesis. But I am bothered by 
the need to discount the importance of differentials that contradict 
his hypothesis, particularly because of the paucity of direct evidence 
for it. 

Chairman Kiser: In the case of the nonwhite college women there 
are other relevant factors. In our article on this subject Myrna Frank 
and I mentioned the somewhat later marriages and more marital in- 
stability and broken marriages among the nonwhite than among white 
ever-married women of college attainment. 2 There were also appre- 
ciably higher proportions of nonwhite than of white married women 
in the labor force. Interestingly, among the professional employed 
ever-married women, the proportion of school teachers was higher for 
nonwhites than for whites and the nonwhite school teachers were con- 
spicuous for their low fertility in 1960. Finally, the inappropriateness 
of the venereal disease hypothesis would seem to be evident for the 
women of college status because at lower educational levels the fer- 
tility of nonwhites surpasses that of whites and the excess is largest at 
the lowest educational levels. 

Dr. Price: Is not the critical question here whether the lower fer- 
tility of the college-educated Negro female is the result of childless- 
ness or smaller size families? 

Chairman Kiser: The proportion of childlessness tends to be higher 
among nonwhite than among white women of college status 25 years 
of age and over. However, childlessness does not completely account 
for the relatively low fertility of nonwhite as compared with white 
women of college attainment. For instance, for ever-married women 
25—29 years old reporting four years of college, the 1960 Census in- 
dicated not only lower fertility and higher proportions childless among 
nonwhites than whites but also lower fertility of mothers among the 
nonwhites than whites. 

Dr. Hauser: I would like to ask Dr. Farley whether he has been 
able to include the proportion of women in the labor force as one of 
his variables. I remember a study of differentials in the Chicago area 
in 1930, in terms of social and economic groupings based on Census 
tract materials, that found that the age-specific birth rate of black 
females was below that of the white in every age group except under 



20. We argued that the explanation might be largely a health matter 
and, also, the result of the two-to-one relation of the proportion of 
black females to white females employed in the labor force. It would 
seem to me that to trace what has happened to black fertility since 
1930 in the urban setting would definitely require information on this 
very significant trend of employment in the labor force. 

Dr. Beasley: I would just like to allude to some data on the gonor- 
rhea question. Recently we have been working with the Public Health 
Service to try to determine the percentage of women who actually do 
have gonorrhea. 

As you know, gonorrhea in a female is a disease that frequently has, 
or may have, dire complications for her in relation to fertility as well 
as health. 

The problem in determining the prevalence of the disease has been 
that there have not been adequate culture media to grow the bacteria. 
A new culture medium has been developed at the Communicable 
Disease Center of the United States Public Health Service, and we 
are using that culture medium to estimate the percentage of women 
with gonorrhea. 

On a preliminary basis it would appear to be quite high, somewhere 
in the area of eight or ten per cent. If this is the case and the medium 
is a valid medium in terms of diagnosis, I think this could be a quite 

important factor. ... 

Relative to fertility, what compounds the problem is that it is diffi- 
cult to determine the pathology of scarring that occurs from gonor- 
rhea in a patient or when the pathology in the pelvis, because of the 
changes brought about by chronic gonorrhea infection, causes her to 
move from a fertile to a subfecund to an infertile state. If this incidence 
can be determined, that would be one step in the right direction. 

Dr. Farley: I can comment about some of the questions that have 
been raised. First, let me comment about the similarity of fertility 
trends among Negroes and whites. It was during the 1920 s and 1930 s 
when the age-specific fertility rates of the two racial groups were most 
nearly equal. On a cohort basis, the women bom 1910 to 1915 were 
the ones who completed their childbearing with the most nearly equal 
number of children. In general, black fertility rates have moved in 
the same direction as white fertility rates, although the magnitudes of 
the changes have not been , the same. For instance, after the end of 
the depression Negro fertility rates increased more rapidly than white 
fertility rates giving rise to a larger racial difference in fertility. In the 



past ten years, black fertility rates have fallen a bit more slowly than 
white fertility rates meaning that the racial difference has persisted 
or even grown larger. 

In discussing white fertility rates, we should bear in mind that there 
were important differences by nativity as well as the rural-urban dif- 
ferences. We know, for instance, that the native-white women of New 
England had low fertility rates by the 1880’s. Declines in the fertility 
of foreign-born women and declines in rural fertility played a very 
important role in the pre-depression drop in white fertility rates. 

Second, I would agree that we must be very careful when we talk 
about urbanization. This idea may have different meanings to different 
people. In this paper I have used region of birth as an index of 
whether or not an individual came from an urban background. Most 
adult blacks who were born in the North presumably were born and 
raised in cities, whereas most adult blacks who were born in the South 
came from a rural background. I have attempted to measure the 
effects of region of birth for education, age at marriage and fertility. 
For instance, coming from a southern background handicaps a black 
in that southern-born blacks complete on the average about 1.5 fewer 
years of school than do northern-born blacks. Southern background 
also has a substantial impact upon fertility as I have indicated in the 
paper. I believe this is one example of how we can put into operation 
ideas related to urbanization and measure their effects. 

A third question concerned the future trends in black fertility. As 
I indicated, the fertility surveys find that most black women intend 
to have moderate or small sized families. Working with Professor 
Freedman leads me to have faith in fertility expectations. When 
women say that they are going to have few children, I think maybe 
they are giving us an indication of how they are going to act. Conse- 
quently I think we will see a continued decrease in the fertility rates 
of blacks in the near future. 

A fourth question concerned my explanation for the low fertility 
of blacks before 1940. My explanation developed as a residual kind 
of explanation. I examined all the variables that might be used to 
explain low fertility rates and found that they could not explain the 
observed rates. However, there were a few field studies that did find 
very high rates of disease among blacks. Many diseases were reported, 
not just the venereal diseases. Pellagra was common as was tubercu- 
losis and other diseases that may have had some impact upon general 
health levels and the ability of women to bear children. I might add 



that Romaniuk has studied fertility among the Congolese population 
and has come to the conclusion that disease, particularly gonorrhea, 
is responsible for the high rates of sterility and low rates of fertility. 

Finally, a suggestion was made by Professor Hauser that I examine 
the consequences of labor force participation of black women. I do 
indeed have statistics showing that women who are in the labor force 
have fewer children than women who are not working. However, X 
really do not know how to draw any sound conclusions from them. 
I cannot determine whether the women are working because they have 
few children or whether they are having few children so that they can 
work. Labor force participation is a variable that is difficult to in- 
corporate into any model of fertility. 
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CONTRACEPTIVE PRACTICE AMONG URBAN 
BLACKS IN THE UNITED STATES, 1965 



CHARLES F. WESTOFF 
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This paper is a report on the practice of contraception and family 
planning among the urban black population of the United States, 
with special emphasis on their use of newer methods. In the compara- 
tive sense, of course, description of blacks implies description of whites 
and, although the focus is the urban situation, this in turn implies 
comparisons with populations in other types of community. Accord- 
ingly, this report contains data for components of the entire population 
(except for nonwhites other than blacks) and not only for urban 
blacks. 

The data come from the 1965 National Fertility Study, 1 a multi- 
purpose survey of fertility and contraception based on interviews with 
women in a probability sample of currently married couples through- 
out the United States. The information in this particular report is 
confined to women who were less than 45 years of age in mid-1965. 
One relevant feature of the 1965 study design in the present context 
is that blacks were double-sampled to provide adequate numbers for 
analysis. 

The strategy of the analysis is to compare the contraceptive practice 
of urban blacks with that of both urban whites and rural blacks. Where 
feasible and desirable certain controls have been imposed to evaluate 
the effects of some obvious factors such as age and fecundity and to 
permit generalizations about subpopulations of particular interest 
such as residents, of the South, couples close to the poverty line and 
wives who did not complete high school. 
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THE RESIDENCE CLASSIFICATION 

Most classification systems are to some extent arbitrary; the present 
classification of the size of place of residence is no exception. The 
first concern was to identify residents of the large city proper, where 
most of the urban blacks live; this was defined as residence in central 
cities with populations of at least 150,000 persons. The classification at 
the other end of the scale was also fairly straightforward; persons 
living in rural nonfarm and farm places were grouped together in a 
“rural area 55 category. As usual with such classifications, the intermedi- 
ate areas (distinguished here as the suburbs of the larger cities, and 
the smaller cities and towns) are responsible for the difficulty. 

Blacks and whites are differently distributed on the urban-rural 
continuum. The largest residential category for blacks (52 per cent in 
large cities) is the smallest (16 per cent) for whites; the smallest 
residential category for blacks (11 per cent in suburbs) is the largest 
(39 per cent) for whites (Table 1). This may be the outcome of an 
evolving redistribution of the black population, which has lagged 
behind that for the white; it probably also reflects the consequences of 
residential discrimination by whites. 

Furthermore, the categories themselves carry different meanings. 
The black sample outside the South, unlike the white, is concentrated 
in large cities. Aside from the large city category, the majority of 
blacks are from the South. Also, the residence categories (Table 2) 
show that 76 per cent of blacks in the large city (but 54 per cent in 
the suburban areas, 58 per cent in other urban and 28 per cent in 
rural areas) have husbands with incomes of at least $4,000. Educa- 
tional achievement shows similar disjunctures. The proportion of wives 
who have completed high school is highest in the suburbs, although 

TABLE I. DISTRIBUTION BY RESIDENCE, WHITE AND BLACK, FOR 
REGION, WIFE*S EDUCATION AND HUSBAND’S INCOME 



Education of Wife Income of Husband 
Region H»S.4z Less than $4*000 Less than 

Total Non-South South or More H.S.4 or More S4>000 



Residence 


W 


B 


W 


B 


w 


Large city 


16 


52 


17 


78 


15 


Suburban 


39 


11 


45 


8 


26 


Other urban 


22 


17 


20 


13 


28 


Rural 


22 


20 


18 


2 


32 


Per cent total 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


Number of couples 


3,762 


969 


2,664 359 


1 ,098 



B 


W 


B 


W 


B 


W 


B 


W 


B 


38 


16 


68 


16 


41 


17 


65 


11 


33 


13 


43 


8 


32 


13 


42 


9 


18 


13 


20 


22 


17 


24 


17 


22 


16 


27 


18 


30 


19 


7 


28 


29 


19 


9 


44 


36 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


610 


2,519 


413 


It 242 


555 


3,308 


590 


454 


379 
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TABLE 2. COUPLES LIVING IN THE SOUTH, WIVES WITH AT LEAST 
FOUR YEARS HIGH SCHOOL AND HUSBANDS WITH AT LEAST $4,000 
ANNUAL INCOME 



Per cent Per cent 

Per cent H.S.4 $4*000 Number of 

Southern or More or More Couples 



Residence 


W 


B 


W 


B 


W 


B 


w 


B 


Total 


29 


63 


67 


43 


88 


61 


3762 


969 


Large city 


26 


45 


67 


55 


92 


76 


617 


508 


Suburban 


19 


74 


73 


32 


94 


54 


1475 


104 


Other urban 


36 


73 


65 


42 


86 


58 


844 


164 


Rural 


42 


96 


58 


16 


76 


28 


826 


193 



not much different from that for other urban whites. In contrast, the 
proportion of black wives who have completed high school is scaled 
down strongly from highest in large cities through other urban and 
suburban down to lowest in rural areas. Yet the highest proportion for 
the blacks (55 per cent in large cities) is lower than the lowest pro- 
portion for the whites (58 per cent in rural areas) . Finally, it is not 
assured that the educational import of high school completion is the 
same for black as for white. It is apparent from more detailed break- 
downs that the mean number of years of schooling represented by each 
category in the educational distribution is higher for whites. 

This type of noncomparability in the classification system is a serious 
problem in the analysis and one that should be continually kept in 
mind when reading the tables. The tables compare blacks and whites 
in four residential categories : large cities, suburbs of large cities, 
smaller cities and rural areas. However comparable such categories 
may appear, an equally attractive alternative may be found. For ex- 
ample, comparing large city blacks with suburban whites as with large 
city whites in terms of relative social and economic development. The 
large central city is currently the apex of modernization for the black 
population whereas the suburb occupies that status for the white popu- 
lation. The suburban black, on the other hand, is much closer in many 
characteristics to his rural than to his urban cousin. Some of these 
difficulties in comparisons are, of course, alleviated by the use of a 
control in the comparisons such as education. 

USE OF CONTRACEPTION 

The first variable to be examined is whether contraception has ever 
been used at any time, a variable that is dependent on such factors 
as duration of marriage, fecundity and number of children desired. 
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This crude measure of contraceptive behavior ignores duration of use, 
current as against past practice, reasons for nonuse and methods 
used. Despite these reservations, an important basic distinction is 
whether a couple has ever used contraception. 

As Table 3 shows, very little difference was found between large city 
blacks and whites in the proportions who have ever used contraception 
(78 per cent of the blacks and 80 per cent of the whites are so classi- 
fied), and only a somewhat greater race difference was found in 
smaller cities and towns (73 and 80 per cent, respectively, have used 
contraception) . In the suburban and rural categories, however, rather 
wide differences appear. 

If the experience of the younger population — women less than 30 
years of age — can be regarded as a harbinger of the future, the urban 
blacks have actually used contraception to a greater extent than the 
whites, equalling or exceeding the practice of even the suburban white. 
Thus the source of the greater use by whites among all women under 
age 45 clearly reflects the behavior of the older generation. 

The percentages having used contraception run much higher, of 
course, among fecund than among all couples, reaching as high as 
97 per cent (among older urban white women) and reaching a low 
of only 73 per cent (among younger rural black women), which in- 
dicates how nearly universal contraception has become in this country 
for couples who may need it. 

The remaining tiers of Table 3 show the proportions having used 
contraception among several groups of special interest. The southern 
region was singled out because most of the black population resides in 
that region. The race differences in contraceptive usage in the South 
tend to be somewhat greater in the large cities; in these cities, even 
among younger women, the blacks in the South have used contracep- 
tion to a lesser extent than have the whites. Use of contraception 
among young large-city black couples outside the South is strikingly 
high — higher even than for whites in the same category. (In fact, the 
proportion reaches 96 per cent for young black women in the large 
cities of the Northeast.) In the other residential categories the picture 
for the South is essentially that for the nation, because the South pre- 
dominates numerically. 

Among women with at least a high school education, the race dif- 
ference in the extent contraception is used virtually disappears except 
in the rur al areas; among women with less education, the pattern of 
differences observed for the total sample remains the same. Evidently 
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TABLE 3- PER CENT OF COUPLES WHO HAVE EVER USED CONTRACEP- 
TION, FOR REGION, WIFE’S EDUCATION AND HUSBAND’S INCOME, BY 
RESIDENCE, COLOR AND AGE 



Education of Wife Income of Husband 











Region 




H.S.4 


Less than 


$ 4,000 


Less than 




Total 


Non-South 


South 


or 


More 


H.S.4 


or 


More 


$ 4,000 


Residence 


W 


B 


W 


B 


W 


B 


W 


B 


w 


B 


W 


B 


w 


B 


Under 45 total 


82 


73 


S3 


78 


80 


70 


86 


84 


75 


65 


83 


77 


73 


66 


Large /city 


80 


78 


78 


79 


86 


77 


84 


85 


74 


70 


80 


79 


75 


75 


Suburban 


86 


63 


86 


80 


85 


57 


89 


85 


79 


52 


87 


74 


76 


50 


Other urban 


80 


73 


SI 


76 


78 


72 


86 


86 


69 


64 


82 


70 


70 


77 


Rural 


79 


64 


82 


* 


75 


64 


83 


67 


74 


63 


81 


77 


72 


59 


Under 30 total 


85 


84 


85 


92 


85 


79 


87 


89 


80 


78 


86 


88 


81 


77 


Large city 


83 


87 


79 


92 


91 


81 


84 


90 


76 


82 


81 


88 


91 


84 


Suburban 


85 


77 


88 


* 


84 


73 


90 


3k 


79 


70 


87 


90 


86 


3k 


Other urban 


87 


91 


85 


89 


85 


92 


87 


92 


80 


91 


86 


86 


81 


100 


Rural 


82 


68 


84 


* 


82 


67 


83 


>k 


83 


67 


86 


80 


76 


63 


30-44 total 


81 


64 


83 


66 


77 


63 


87 


77 


72 


57 


83 


68 


62 


59 


Large city 


79 


69 


78 


66 


82 


73 


84 


78 


72 


61 


81 


70 


* 


66 


Suburban 


86 


68 


86 


ak 


86 


49 


89 


81 


80 


44 


87 


64 


66 


45 


Other urban 


77 


63 


79 


63 


74 


59 


86 


79 


62 


50 


80 


58 


55 


63 


Rural 


77 


62 


81 


* 


70 


62 


83 


sk 


69 


62 


79 


78 


68 


56 



* Fewer than 20 cases. 



TABLE 3A. BASE NUMBERS FOR TABLE 3 

Education of Wife Income of Husband 
Region H>S*4 Leas than S 4*000 Less than 

Total Non-South South or More H.S.4 or More S4*000 



Residence 


W 


B 


V/ 


B 


W 


B 




W 


B 


W 


B 


W 


B 


W 


B 


Under 45 total 


3,762 


969 


2,664 


359 


1,098 


610 2 


,519 


413 


1,242 


555 


3,308 


590 


454 


379 


Large city 


617 


508 


457 


279 


160 


229 




415 


281 


2G2 


227 


566 


384 


51 


124 


Suburban 


1,475 


104 


1,190 


27 


285 


77 


1 


,079 


33 


395 


71 


1,394 


66 


81 


48 


Other urban 


844 


164 


542 


45 


302 


119 




546 


69 


298 


95 


722 


95 


122 


69 


Rural 


826 


193 


475 


8 


351 


185 




479 


30 


347 


162 


626 


55 


200 


138 


Under 30 total 


1,442 


440 


1,002 


175 


440 


265 




973 


223 


469 


216 


1 ,197 


284 


245 


156 


Large city 


277 


260 


213 


139 


64 


121 




192 


160 


85 


100 


244 


198 


33 


62 


Suburban 


500 


35 


398 


9 


102 


26 




369 


12 


131 


23 


457 


20 


43 


15 


Other urban 


344 


69 


224 


21 


120 


48 




223 


36 


121 


33 


275 


43 


69 


26 


Rural 


321 


76 


167 


6 


154 


70 




189 


15 


132 


60 


221 


23 


100 


53 


30-44 total 


2,320 


529 


1,662 


184 


658 


345 


1 


,546 


190 


773 


339 


2,111 


306 209 


223 


Large city 


340 


248 


244 


140 


96 


108 




223 


121 


117 


127 


322 


186 


18 


62 


Suburban 


975 


69 


792 


18 


183 


51 




710 


21 


264 


48 


937 


36 


38 


33 


Other urban 


500 


95 


318 


24 


182 


71 




323 


33 


177 


62 


447 


52 


53 


43 


Rural 


505 


117 


308 


2 


197 


115 




290 


15 


215 


102 


405 


32 


100 


85 
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the variance in amount of education above the high school graduation 
level is less important in determining contraceptive practice than is 
the variance below. 

The final tier of Table 3 was prepared to examine the race dif- 
ference among couples classified as close to the poverty line. Because 
sample size does not permit subdivisions by race, residence and age 
for couples with husband earning under $3,000— the usual rule of 
thumb demarcation — the distribution was divided at under $4,000. 
Although this level does not correspond precisely with the federal 
government’s definition of poverty, it comes close. 

The proportions who have ever used contraception tend to run 
lower among the poor of both races in all residential categories. In 
both the large and small cities the black and white poor are similar in 
the proportions having practiced contraception ; in the suburban and 
rural areas poverty seems to depress the proportion much more among 
blacks than whites. 

The older blacks show much lower proportions ever-used in both 
South and non-South, but the younger blacks, although lower in the 
South, are actually higher outside the South. This holds across all 
residence categories where the subsample sizes are adequate. In gen- 
eral, the blacks show higher proportions than the whites among the 
younger population in large cities (outside the South and the low in- 
come category) .and in “other urban” areas. The largest differences 
are for older women in the “suburban” category, presumably because 
of the speical meaning of black suburban (mostly in the South) . 

Current Use 

Although whether a couple has ever used contraception is an im- 
portant attribute in its own right, it lacks many desirable characteristics 
of good measurement. For example, it does not reflect a couple s cur- 
rent status and, perhaps more fundamentally, it does not reflect ex- 
clusively the idea of the probability of use by couples who feel they 
need it. For example, some couples will have discovered subfecundity 
before adopting contraception; had this condition not developed 
they would have used some method and been classified differently. 
These are just some of the problems with this measure, but they can be 

remedied. 

Table 4 presents a tabulation with a more refined measure of con- 
traceptive use. It is defined as the per cent of couples currently at risk 
of conception who are not using contraception. The term “at risk” 
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TABLE 4 . PER CENT OF COUPLES AT RISK OF CONCEPTION CURRENTLY 
NOT USING CONTRACEPTION, FOR REGION, EDUCATION OF WIFE AND 
INCOME OF HUSBAND, BY RESIDENCE, COLOR AND AGE 



Education of Wife Income of Husband 
Region H.S .4 Less than 84,000 Less than 



Total Non-South 



Residence 


W 


B 


W 


B 


Under 45 total 


5 


13 


5 


9 


Large city 


5 


9 


5 


8 


Suburban 


4 


17 


4 


* 


Other urban 


5 


12 


5 


12 


Rural 


5 


24 


6 


* 


Under 30 total 


6 


11 


6 


5 


Large city 


4 


6 


5 


3 


Suburban 


-6 


19 


6 


* 


Other urban 


7 


10 


7 


' * 


Rural 


6 


25 


7 


* 


30-44 total 


4 


15 


4 


14 


Large city 


5 


12 


4 


14 


Suburban 


3 


16 


3 


* 


Other urban 


4 


15 


3 


* 


Rural 


5 


22 


5 


* 



* Fewer than 20 cases. 



South 


or 


More 


i/.i 


S.4 


or More 




W 


B 


W 


B 


IF 


B 


W 


B 


w 


B 


5 


15 


4 


7 


8 


18 


4 


10 


10 


IS 


5 


9 


4 


6 


8 


12 


4 


7 


7 


13 


4 


20 


3 


4 


9 


27 


4 


9 


9 


30 


6 


12 


4 


7 


7 


17 


4 


16 


11 


8 


5 


24 


4 


He 


7 


24 


4 


21 


11 


26 


5 


15 


5 


7 


8 


16 


5 


7 


8 


18 


0 


9 


3 


5 


6 


7 


4 


5 


4 


8 


5 


* 


4 


* 


10 


* 


5 


He 


11 


* 


7 


12 


6 


8 


10 


13 


7 


11 


9 


9 


5 


25 


5 


* 


7 


27 


5 


* 


8 


27 


5 


15 


3 


7 


7 


20 


4 


13 


13 


18 


9 


9 


4 


8 


8 


17 


5 


10 


* 


18 


4 


20 


3 


* 


5 


* 


3 


14 


* 


* 


5 


13 


2 


* 


8 


21 


3 


23 


* 


* 


5 


22 


2 


* 


10 


20 


3 


* 


15 


24 



TABLE 4A. BASE NUMBERS FOR TABLE 4 



Education of Wife Income of Husband 



Total 

Residence W B 



Under 45 total 


2,263 


537 1, 


Large city 


369 


302 


Suburban 


938 


53 


Other urban 


468 


89 


Rural 


488 


93 


Under 30 total 


920 


286 


Large city 


178 


168 


Suburban 


317 


21 


Other urban 


211 


49 


Rural 


214 


'48 


30-44 Total 


1,343 


251, 1, 


Large city 


191 


134 


Suburban 


621 


32 


Other urban 


257 


40 


Rural 


274 


45 



Region H.S.4 

i-South South or More 



W 


B 


W 


B 


W 


B 


643 


219 


620 


318 


1,599 


266 


282 


172 


87 


130 


253 


188 


756 


18 


182 


35 


720 


23 


314 


25 


154 


64 


327 


42 


291 


4 


197 


89 


299 


13 


642 


118 


278 


168 


637 


158 


137 


93 


41 


75 


127 


113 


254 


6 


63 


15 


241 


9 


140 


15 


71 


34 


141 


26 


111 


4 


103 


44 


127 


10 


,001 


101 


342 


150 


962 


108 


145 


79 


46 


55 


126 


75 


502 


12 


119 


20 


479 


14 


174 


10 


83 


30 


186 


16 


180 


— 


94 


45 


171 


3 



Less 


than 


84,000 


Less 


than 


H.> 


8.4 


or More 


$ 4,000 


W 


B 


W 


B 


W 


B 


663 


270 


1,958 


343 


243 


187 


116 


114 


332 


236 


30 


63 


217 


30 


856 


33 


45 


20 


141 


47 


399 


50 


62 


38 


189 


79 


371 


24 


106 


66 


283 


127 


753 


183 


154 


99 


51 


55 


152 


130 


23 


36 


76 


12 


284 


12 


28 


9 


70 


X 3 


163 


28 


44 


21 


86 


37 


154 


13 


59 


33 


380 


143 


1,205 


160 


89 


88 


65 


59 


180 


106 


7 


27 


141 


18 


572 


21 


17 


11 


71 


24 


236 


22 


18 


17 


103 


42 


217 


11 


47 


33 
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means either that the couple is using a method (and therefore pre- 
sumably at risk) or that they are not using any contraception despite 
the fact that they are not pregnant, in the postpartum, subfecund or 
trying to become pregnant. These latter are couples who are at least 
temporarily out of the market for contraception. The numerator in- 
cludes couples who are simply taking chances, those who are in vary- 
ing degrees indifferent or casual about the possibility of a pregnancy 
and those who are ignorant about contraception. 

The patterns of association in Table 4 are similar to those observed 
in Table 3 with few exceptions. Whereas contraceptive practice mea- 
sured in terms of “ever used” was greater among young city blacks 
than whites, the refined measure of current practice shows blacks with 
higher proportions than whites risking conception by not using, at all 
ages and types of community. It is nevertheless true that the race 
difference is smallest in the urban areas and disappears and possibly 
reverses among young women in large cities outside of the South. The 
widening of the race difference in the less-populated areas is the result 
of the direct association between size of place of residence and contra- 
ceptive practice among the blacks; among whites no association is seen 
at all. Curiously enough, the various controls imposed — residence in 
the South, wife’s education and husband’s income — do not erase, al- 
though they do modify, the race difference. The discrepancies between 
the measure for blacks and whites respectively are smaller for the large 
city than for other residential categories, smaller for younger women, 
those, outside the South, those with at least high school graduation and 
those whose husbands have at least $4,000 income. 

Types of Current Exposure 

Thus far discussion has' centered on whether a couple has ever used 
or is currently using contraception. Table 5 shows the race, residence 
and age categories by the type of exposure to the risk of conception. 
The two basic types of noncontraceptive and contraceptive exposure 
are divided further into subtypes: women not currently using con- 
traception are classified as subfecund (accounting for the large ma- 
jority of such exposure among all women) and fecund women either 
simply not using a method, trying to get pregnant, already pregnant 
or iri the postpartum; couples using contraception are classified 
according to the method they are currently relying upon. 

Concentrating first on the -large-city black compared with the 
large- city white distribution of current exposure, only a few noteworthy 
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TABLE 5 . TYPES OF CURRENT EXPOSURE TO CONCEPTION BY RESI- 



DENCE, COLOR 


AND AGE OF 

White 
Large Sub - 


WIFE 

Other 


Under 45 


Large 


Black 

Sub- 


Other 




Current Practice Total 


City 


urban 


Urban 


Rural 


Total 


City 


urban 


Urban 


Rural 


Using no method 


Subtotal 


43 


43 


39 


47 


44 


52 


46 


5S 


52 


63 


Subfecund 


28 


27 


2G 


31 


31 


30 


24 


30 


35 


3G 


Fecund nonuser 


3 


3 


3 


3 


3 


7 


5 


9 


7 


11 


Fecund, trying 
to get preg- 


nant 


2 


3 


2 


3 


2 


3 


4 


1 


3 


4 


Pregnant 


8 


8 


7 


9 


G 


8 


9 


10 


G 


8 


Postpartum 


1 


2 


1 


1 


1 


3 


3 


2 


2 


4 


Using contraception 


Subtotal 


57 


57 


G1 


52 


56 


48 


54 


42 


48 


37 


Pill 


1 a 


14 


16 


17 


14 


12 


15 


11 


12 


G 


IUD 


1 


2 


1 


2 


1 


2 


2 


1 


2 


1 


Diaphragm and 


Jelly 


G 


5 


7 


6 


6 


3 


3 


3 


2 


2 


Condom 


14 


1 G 


15 


12 


13 . 


9 


10 


8 


10 


8 


Foam 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


3 


5 


2 


4 


1 


Jelly 


1 


1 


1 


1 


2 


2 


2 


2 


1 


2 


Suppository 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


2 


2 


3 


2 


2 


Withdrawal 


4 


5 


4 


2 


G 


3 


2 


2 


4 


4 


Rhythm 


7 


7 


10 


5 


6 


1 


2 


1 


1 


— 


Douche 


3 


2 


3 


3 


3 


10 


9 


11 


10 


12 


Multiple usage 


2 


3 


2 


2 


2 


1 


1 


— 


1 


1 


Per cent total 
Number of 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


*00 


100 


100 


couples 3 


,7G2 


G17 


1,475 


844 


826 9G9 

Under SO 


508 


104 


164 


193 


Using no method 


Subtotal 


40 


38 


40 


43 


37 


42 


39 


51 


36 


53 


Subfecund 


13 


11 


13 


13 


15 


12 


10 


17 


13 


13 


Fecund nonuser 


4 


3 


4 


4 


4 


7 


4 


11 


7 


1G 


Fecund trying 
to get preg- 


nant 


5 


5 


5 


7 


4 


4 


C 


— 


— 


5 


Pregnant 


15 


16 


16 


17 


12 


13 


14 


17 


12 


10 


Postpartum 
Using contraception 


2 


3 


3 


2 


2 


6' 


6 


6 


4 


8 


Subtotal 


GO 


62 


60 


57 


62 


58 


61 


49 


G4 


47 


Pill 


27 


24 


26 


30 


28 


19 


22 


20 


22 


8 


IUD 

Diaphragm and 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


3 


3 


3 


3 


3 


Jelly 


4 


4 


4 


3 


4 


2 


2 


— 


3 


3 


Condom 


12 


13 


li 


11 


13 


10 


9 


9 


13 


14 


Foam 


3 


3 


3 


3 


3 


5 


6 


— 


3 


3 


Jelly 


1 


1 


1 


1 


2 


2 


2 


— 


3 


1 


Suppository 


1 


1 


— 


1 


1 


2 


2 


6 


— 


1 


Withdrawal 


2 


3 


2 


1 


3 


3 


2 


— 


6 


3 


Rhythm 


5 


G 


8 


2 


3 


2 


3 


— 


1 


_ 


Douche 


2 


3 


2 


3 


2 


9 


9 


11 


9 


10 


Multiple usage 


2 


3 


2 


1 


1 


1 


1 


— 


1 


1 


Per cent total 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


Number of 


couples 1 


,442 


277 


500 


344 


321 


440 


260 


35 


69 


•;6 




216 



t 
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TABLE 5 . (CONTINUED) 



SO— 44 



Current Practice 


Total 


Large 

City 


White 

Sub- 

urban 


Other 

Urban 


Using no method 


Subtotal 


44 


47 


38 


51 


Subfecund 


38 


40 


32 


44 



Fecund nonuser 2 3 

Fecund, trying 



Black 







Large 


Sub- 


Other 




Rural 


Total 


City 


urban 


Urban 


Rural 


48 


60 


52 


61 


64 


70 


42 


45 


40 


46 


51 


51 


3 


7 


7 


7 


6 


8 



to get preg- 
nant 1 1 

Pregnant 3 2 

Postpartum 1 1 

Using contraception 



1 

3 



1 

4 



3 

1 



3 

4 
1 



2 

4 



Subtotal 


56 


53 


61 


49 


52 


40 


48 


Pill 


8 


5 


11 


9 


5 


7 


9 


IUD 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


Diaphragm and 
Jelly 


8 


6 


9 


7 


8 


3 


5 


Condom 


16 


19 


17 


13 


13 


8 


11 


Foam 


2 


2 


1 


2 


2 


3 


3 


Jelly 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


2 


3 


Suppository 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


2 


2 


Withdrawal 


6 


7 


5 


3 


8 


3 


3 


Rhythm 


9 


8 


11 


7 


8 


1 


2 


Douche 


3 


1 


3 


3 


3 


10 


8 


Multiple usage 


1 


3 


1 


2 


2 


1 


1 


Per cent total 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


Number of 


couples 


2,320 


340 


975 


500 


505 


529 


248 



2 

6 



39 

6 



4 

7 

3 

3 

1 

3 

1 

10 

100 

69 



5 

2 



36 

4 

1 

1 

7 

4 

3 

2 

12 

1 

100 

95 



3 

6 

2 

30 

5 



1 

3 

2 

2 

4 

13 

100 

117 



differences are noted that are mainly the result of variations among 
older women. As noted earlier, the overall division differs little by 
contraceptive or noncontraceptive exposure, and by type of noncon- 
traceptive exposure. The only obvious differences are the greater 
reliance of white couples on the condom and rhythm (a larger fraction 
of the white population is Catholic) and the greater use by black 
couples of the douche and, to some extent, foam. 

The types of exposure of large-city black couples are more similar 
in some respects to white couples in large cities than to black couples 
in other residence categories. Their incidence of subfecundity is con- 
siderably lower than that of black women in all other residential 
areas. They are also less likely to be found in the status of fecund 
non-user” (excluding women pregnant or trying to become pregnant) 
than their suburban or rural counterparts, although in this respect 
they are higher than whites in any type of community. Large-city 
blacks tend to use the pill more than do blacks in other communities, 
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but this difference (except for rural areas) is evident only among 
older black women. Differences in the type of method used among 
users of contraception are more closely examined in the next section. 

Methods Most Recently Used 

In Table 6, couples are classified by the method they have used 
most recently. This analysis differs from the preceding description of 
types of current exposure in two respects: first, it is based exclusively 
on the population of couples who have ever used contraception (see 
Table 3) ; and second, it reflects the last method used by couples who 
have used contraception, but who are classified currently as not 
using any method. This does not imply that they will return to the 
same method used formerly; clearly those who are sterile will not 
“return” to any method and those who only temporarily interrupted 
use as a result of an accidental pregnancy, for example, may very well 
adopt a different method subsequently. 

If one looks first at the distribution of methods used by younger 
women, it is seen that the pill is the most popular method for every 
race-residence category except rural blacks (who rely mostly on the 
condom and douche) . In broad outline, young blacks use the pill 
extensively, but not quite as much as do whites, they rely much more 
on douching than do white women, somewhat less on the condom 
(unless they are rural), more on the IUD and more on multiple 
methods (which include changes of methods as well as combinations) . 
The older black women in the large cities, however, use the pill more 
than do white women in these areas. The condom, diaphragm and 
jelly, and rhythm are the principal methods used by older white 
women, whereas the douche, and to a lesser extent the condom, 
dominate the picture for blacks. Blacks also use foam preparations 
more than do whites. 

Use of New Methods 

The use of the most modem methods — the pill and the IUD — is 
associated with race and place of residence as well as age. This section 
will examine the influence of education, region and income on the 
patterns of association with the use of these newer methods. (Among 
women currently using the pill or IUD, 93 per cent are using the 
pill. 2 ) Because of the considerable drop-out rate for pill users the 
current use of these methods will be discussed rather than “ever use” 
or most recent use. 
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TABLE 6. METHOD OF CONTRACEPTION USED MOST RECENTLY BY 
RESIDENCE, COLOR AND AGE OF WIFE 



Under 45 

White Black 



Method Used Most 


Large 


Sub- 


Other 






Large 


Sub- Other 




Recently 


Total 


City 


urban 


Urban Rural 


Total 


City 


urban Urban Rural 


Pill 


23 


20 


23 


27 


22 


21 


23 


19 20 


15 


IUD 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


2 


2 


— 3 


2 


Diaphragm and Jelly 


12 


11 


13 


12 


10 


5 


6 


6 3 


2 


Condom 


19 


23 


18 


19 


18 


10 


14 


12 13 


25 


Foam 


3 


4 


3 


3 


4 


6 


*7 

% 


6 6 


3 


Jelly 


2 


1 


2 


2 


3 


4 


5 


2 3 


6 


Suppository 


1 


1 


1 


2 


1 


3 


3 


6 3 


3 


Withdrawal 


G 


6 


6 


4 


10 


4 


3 


5 4 


5 


Rhythm 


14 


15 


16 


11 


11 


2 


3 


5 1 


— 


Douche 


7 


5 


6 


7 


8 


22 


18 


22 22 


31 


Multiple usage 


12 


13 


12 


12 


11 


14 


14 


17 21 


7 


Per cent total 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 100 


100 


Number of usera 


3,104 


494 


1,275 


680 


655 


705 


397 


64 120 


124 












Under SO 








Pill 


40 


35 


38 


45 


41 


28 


29 


30 30 


19 


IUD 


1 


1 


1 


l 


2 


3 


3 


— 5 


4 


Diaphragm and jelly 


7 


6 


8 


7 


6 


3 


3 


4 3 


4 


Condom 


15 


18 


15 


13 


14 


14 


11 


H 11 


29 


Foam 


5 


5 


4 


4 


7 


9 


10 


4 3 


6 


Jelly 


2 


1 


1 


1 


3 


4 


4 


— 3 


6 


Suppository 


1 


2 


1 


2 


1 


3 


2 


11 2 


2 


Withdrawal 


3 


3 


3 


3 


5 


2 


3 


— 8 


4 


Rhythm 


10 


13 


13 


9 


6 


2 


3 


4 1 




Douche 


5 


5 


4 


5 


5 


17 


16 


18 14 


23 


Multiple usage 


10 


11 


11 


9 


9 


14 


15 


18 19 


4 


Per cent total 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 100 


100 


Number of users 


1,221 


226 


435 


292 


268 


368 


226 


27 63 


52 












so-u 








Pill 


12 


7 


14 


14 


8 


13 


15 


11 9 


12 


IUD 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


— 2 


— ■ 


Diaphragm and jelly 


ie 


15 


17 


15 


13 


7 


11 


8 4 


— 


Condom 


22 


28 


20 


23 


21 


18 


19 


13 16 


22 


Foam 


2 


2 


2 


2 


3 


5 


4 


8 9 


1 


Jelly 


3 


1 


2 


3 


3 


6 


7 


3 3 


7 


Suppository 


1 


1 


1 


2 


2 


5 


5 


3 5 


4 


Withdrawal 


8 


9 


7 


5 


13 


4 


3 


8 — 


6 


Rhythm 


15 


16 


17 


13 


14 


2 


3 


5 — 


— • 


Douche 


7 


4 


7 


8 


9 


25 


19 


24 30 


37 


Multiple usage 


13 


15 


12 


14 


,13 


14 


12 


16 23 


10 


Per cent total 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 100 


100 


Number of users 


1,883 


268 


840 


388 


387 


337 


171 


37 57 


72 
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TABLE 7- PERCENT OF COUPLES CURRENTLY USING CONTRACEPTION 
WHO ARE USING THE PILL OR IUD FOR REGION, WIFE’S EDUCATION 
AND HUSBAND’S INCOME BY RESIDENCE, COLOR AND AGE OF WIFE 



Education of Wife Income of Husband 













Region 




H.S.4 


Less than 


$4,000 


Less than 


\ ■: ■ 




Total 


Non-South 


South 


or More 


H.S.4 


or More 


$ 4,000 




Residence 


W 


B 


W 


B 


W 


B 


w 


B 


w 


B 


W 


B 


w 


B 




Under 45 total 


28 


29 


28 


28 


29 


29 


28 


31 


28 


27 


27 


31 


38 


24 




Large city 


26 


32 


24 


28 


30 


36 


27 


34 


23 


29 


24 


31 


42 


32 




Suburban 


28 


27 


29 


* 


23 


25 


27 


32 


28 


23 


28 


27 


32 


* 


».:■ 


Other urban 


34 


28 


33 


27 


36 


28 


34 


26 


33 


31 


33 


36 


44 


20 




Rural 


26 


20 


25 


* 


28 


19 


26 


* 


27 


22 


25 


* 


35 


16 




Under 30 total 


47 


38 


46 


42 


47 


39 


46 


41 


47 


34 


46 


41 


53 


32 




Large ciiy 


42 


41 


39 


40 


49 


47 


41 


42 


41 


39 


40 


40 


50 


42 


i 


Suburban 


44 


* 


46 


* 


37 


* 


42 


* 


50 


* 


44 


* 


48 


* 




Other urban 


54 


39 


51 


* 


57 


40 


56 


42 


49 


35 


54 


44 


55 


* 


J'. 


Rural 


48 


22 


50 


* 


45 


21 


49 


* 


46 


26 


46 


* 


54 


12 


i' 


30-44 Total 


16 


18 


16 


17 


15 


18 


16 


16 


13 


19 


16 


19 


10 


15 


t; 


Large city 


10 


19 


10 


18 


12 ■ 


22 


11 


20 


8 


18 


10 


20 


* 


18 


K 


Suburban 


19 


15 


20 


* 


17 


* 


20 


* 


16 


* 


20 


* 


* 


* 


r . 


Other urban 


18 


15 


18 


* 


18 


15 


19 


* 


17 


* 


18 


* 


* 


* 




Rural 

* Fewer than 20 


10 

cases. 


17 


10 


* 


10 


17 


6 


* 


11 


18 


10 


* 


10 


20 



TABLE 7 A. BASE NUMBERS FOR TABLE 7 

Education of Wife Income of Husband 
Region II. S. 4 Less than $4>000 Less than 

Total Non-South South or More H.S.4 or More $4>000 



Residence 


W 


B 


W 


B 


W 


B 


17 


B 


W 


B 


W 


B 


W 


B 


Under 45 total 


2,154 


469 1 


,565 


199 


589 


270 


1,542 


244 


611 


221 


1,875 


310 


218 


153 


Large city 


352 


276 


269 


158 


83 


118 


244 


173 


108 


100 


317 


219 


28 


55 


Suburban 


898 


44 


724 


16 


174 


28 


695 


22 


202 


22 


821 


30 


41 


14 


Other urban 


443 


78 


298 


22 


145 


56 


315 


39 


128 


39 


381 


42 


55 


35 


Rural 


461 


71 


274 


3 


187 


as 


288 


10 


173 


60 


356 


19 


94 


49 


Under 30 total 


867 


255 


602 


112 


265 


143 


608 


147 


259 


107 


713 


171 


141 


81 


Large city 


171 


158 


130 


90 


41 


68 


123 


107 


48 


51 


146 


124 


22 


33 


Suburban 


299 


17 


239 


5 


60 


12 


231 


8 


68 


9 


269 


12 


25 


5 


Other urban 


196 


44 


130 


14 


66 


30 


133 


24 


63 


20 


152 


25 


40 


19 


Rural 


201 


36 


103 


3 


98 


33 


121 


8 


80 


27 


146 


10 


54 


24 


30-44 total 


1,287 


214 


963 


87 


324 


127 


934 


100 


352 


114 


1,162 


139 


77 


72 


Large city 


181 


118 


139 


68 


42 


50 


121 


69 


60 


49 


171 


95 


6 


22 


Suburban 


599 


27 


. 485 


11 


114 


16 


464 


14 


134 


13 


552 


18 


16 


9 


Other urban 


247 


34 


168 


8 


79 


26 


182 


15 


65 


19 


229 


17 


15 


16 


Rural 


260 


35 


171 


— 


89 


35 


167 


2 


93 


33 


210 


9 


40 


25 
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Use of the pill and IUD among black women is highest in the large 

cities 32 per cent of couples currently using any method (Table 7). 

This is even higher than for white couples in the large cities. This 
percentage declines with size of community to 20 per cent for rural 
blacks. Use among younger large-city blacks and whites is about the 
same (41 and 42 per cent), but older black women in these areas 
appear to use the newer methods more (19 per cent) than do older 
white women (10 per cent). By contrast, in rural areas younger black 
women rely on these methods far less (22 per cent) than do white 
women of comparable age (48 per cent), perhaps because the dif- 
ferences in education between the races are greater in rural than in 

urban areas. 

In the South the same patterns of association obtain, although the 
use of these methods appears to run slightly higher in large cities in 
this region than in the country generally. Controlling for education of 
wife does not seem to affect the generalizations, but income clearly 
does. Among couples with husbands’ annual earnings under $4,000, 
black couples rely less than white couples on the newer methods, a 
difference that is primarily the result of increased use among whites 
rather to decreased use among blacks. The reasons for this are 

obscure, but the numbers involved are small. 



KNOWLEDGE OF THE OVULATORY CYCLE 

The amount of knowledge about the biologic facts of conception 
the time dining the ovulatory cycle when a woman is most likely to 
become pregnant — can be considered as an index of the contraceptive 
sophistication of a population. In New Orleans, in 1965, Beasley, 
Harter and Fischer 3 found that only 13 per cent of a sample of ever- 
married, ever-pregnant black women under age 45 possessed “essential 
knowledge” on the subject. In their study the fertile period was 
liberally defined as the middle seven days of the cycle. 

The 1965 National Fertility Study included a question that permits 
both comparison with the New Orleans study and comparison of the 
knowledge possessed by urban blacks with blacks and whites in other 
residential categories. All women in this study were asked: “If a 
woman has her period every 28 days, on which days does she have 
the greatest chance of becoming pregnant, counting from the first day 
her period begins?” 

A correct response was considered to be from 12 to 16 days in- 
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TABLE 8. PERCENTAGE 1 OF WOMEN “CORRECTLY INFORMED” ABOUT 
THE LOCATION OF THE FERTILE PERIOD IN THE OVULATORY CYCLE 
BY RESIDENCE, COLOR AND AGE OF WIFE 

Education of Wife 

Region H,S*4 Less than 



Residence 


Total 

W 


B 


Non-Soulh 
W B 


South 

W 


B 


or More 
W B 


H.S.4 

W 


B 


Under 45 total 


50 


22 


52 


29 


46 


18 


61 


30 


30 


15 


Large city 


54 


25 


51 


30 


62 


21 


66 


33 


27 


15 


Suburban 


55 


12 


5Q 


22 


54 


8 


63 


15 


34 


10 


Other urban 


48 


26 


49 


20 


42 


28 


59 


30 


27 


22 


Rural 


42 


14 


47 


* 


37 


12 


53 


19 


26 


12 


Under 30 total 


53 


25 


55 


31 


48 


22 


63 


34 


32 


16 


Large city 


53 


28 


52 


32 


58 


24 


65 


34 


25 


17 


Suburban 


59 


9 


59 


* 


60 


8 


66 


* 


39 


9 


Other urban 


53 


36 


55 


29 


47 


40 


62 


42 


34 


30 


Rural 


44 


14 


50 


* 


38 


11 


55 


31 


25 


10 


30-44 total 


50 


19 


51 


25 


45 


15 


59 


27 


27 


14 


Large city 


57 


23 


50 


27 


65 


18 


67 


33 


28 


13 


Suburban 


54 


13 


55 


★ 


51 


8 


61 


19 


31 


10 


Other urban 


45 


18 


49 


13 


39 


23 


57 


18 


23 


18 


Rural 


41 


14 


45 


* 


35 


13 


52 


* 


26 


14 



* Fewer than 20 cases. 

1 See Table 3a for base numbers. 



TABLE 9- PER CENT 1 CLASSIFIED AS “EXCESS FERTILITY” FOR RE- 
GION, WIFE’S EDUCATION AND HUSBAND’S INCOME BY RESIDENCE, 
COLOR AND AGE OF WIFE 



Education of Wife Income of Husband 
Region H.S*4 Less than $4,000 Less than 





Total 


Non-South 


South 


or More 


H.S.4 


or More 


$4,000 


Residence 


W 


B 


W 


B 


W 


B 


W 


B 


W 


B 


W 


B 


W 


B 


Under 45 total 


18 


35 


19 


23 


20 


42 


16 


26 


25 


42 


19 


30 


21 


44 


Large city 


17 


27 


17 


20 


18 


35 


14 


21 


24 


35 


18 


23 


10 


38 


Suburban 


20 


55 


18 


33 


24 


62 


18 


45 


24 


59 


19 


53 


25 


62 


Other urban 


19 


40 


20 


40 


17 


39 


16 


35 


24 


43 


18 


38 


23 


44 


Rural 


20 


41 


20 


* 


20 


43 


15 


30 


26 


44 


20 


42 


20 


43 


Under 30 total 


11 


28 


10 


18 


14 


33 


S 


16 


19 


36 


11 


27 


13 


26 


Large city 


11 


22 


11 


17 


13 


28 


7 


16 


21 


32 


12 


19 


10 


30 


Suburban 


11 


54 


9 




16 


58 


9 


* 


17 


65 


11 


60 


16 


* 


Other urban 


11 


33 


8- 


33 


16 


33 


9 


31 


15 


36 


10 


40 


15 


23 


Rural 


12 


32 


13 


* 


12 


33 


6 


* 


22 


31 


13 


40 


10 


30 


30-44 total 


24 


41 


24 


25 


24 


48 


22 


31 


29 


45 


23 


33 


30 


53 


Large city 


22 


32 


23 


24 


22 


43 


20 


28 


25 


36 


23 


27 


11 


47 


Suburban 


24 


55 


23 . 


* 


29 


65 


22 


52 


28 


56 


23 


49 


34 


63 


Other urban 


25 


44 


28 


46 


18 • 


44 


21 


39 


31 


47 


24 


36 


34 


56 


Rural 


25 


48 


24 


3H 


26 


49 


22 


* 


30 


51 


24 


44 


29 


50 



* Fewer than 20 cases* 

1 See Table 3a for base numbers. 



elusive, in addition to range answers that overlapped this interval. 
According to this definition, about one-quarter of the urban blacks 
in the sample (see Table 8) are correctly informed compared with 
around twice that number of whites. The knowledge gap between 
blacks and whites is smaller in the large cities and other urban areas, 
and larger in the suburban and rural areas. Younger blacks in cities 
are somewhat better informed than older blacks; age makes no differ- 
ence in suburban or rural areas. 

Among southern women (more comparable with the New Orleans 
sample) the race-residence patterns are fairly similar to those for the 
nation as a whole. The chief factor determining knowledge of this 
kind seems to be amount of general education; a very large difference 
is seen between the proportion who are correctly informed among 
those with at least a high school education, and the proportion among 
those with less education. However this educational distinction does 
not cancel the race difference in knowledge; blacks are considerably 
less informed than whites in both educational classes. Much of this 
difference may be because the average number of years of schooling 
of blacks is far lower than that of whites within these ostensibly 
homogeneous educational classes. Nonetheless, the level of information 
possessed by blacks with four years of high school education or more 
is the same as for whites with less than four years of high school. 



FAMILY PLANNING 

Thus far this paper has focused primarily on contraceptive behavior 
as seen through various measures of use and knowledge. The con- 
cluding subject is the basic question of how successful urban blacks 
have been in having the number of children they want. Another re- 
port 5 from the 1965 National Fertility Study included a detailed 
inquiry into the various types of pregnancy outcome; blacks were 
shown to be much less successful than whites in every dimension of 
fertility planning. Thus, among ever-pregnant women who intend to 
have no more children, 52 per cent of blacks, compared with 30 per 
cent of whites, report their last pregnancy as unwanted. In addition 
to this difference in failure to control the number of children, a dif- 
ference is also found in the incidence of timing failures; that is, 
pregnancies that, though not unwanted, occurred before the couple 
wanted them. Among ever-pregnant women 5 whose fertility was com- 
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plete (in the sense that they wanted no more children) and who had 
successfully controlled (so far) the number of births (their last birth 
was wanted), 84 per cent of blacks and 60 per cent of whites report 
(at least one) timing failure. The corresponding proportions of timing 
failures for couples who still want more children are 65 per cent for 
blacks and 50 per cent for whites. 

Table 9 presents data on the proportion with “excess fertility,” for 
blacks and whites by age and residence categories. A couple is classified 
in the excess fertility category if they reported (at least) the last 
birth unwanted. 

The lowest incidence of excess fertility among blacks is found in 
the large cities, where just over a quarter (27 per cent) are so classi- 
fied. But even the lowest figure for blacks is higher than the highest 
proportion with excess fertility among whites. The race difference is 
least in the largest cities primarily because of the covariation of amount 
of excess fertility with size of community among blacks; among whites 
no such strong association prevails. The reason for the existence of 
this relation among blacks and not whites is probably (as in the 
similar case of contraceptive behavior) that education and com- 
munity size are so much more strongly associated among blacks (see 
Table 2) than among whites. Some confirmation of this hypothesis 
is found in the shrinking of this association among blacks when the 
wife’s education is held constant (third and fourth panel of Table 9). 

Among couples living in the southern region of the country the 
incidence of excess fertility among large-city blacks is greater than 
among couples in other regions. In general, the race difference is 
concentrated primarily in the South; in the large cities outside of the 
South (containing most of the black population of these regions) the 
proportions with excess fertility are very close indeed. In the Northeast 
the proportion of black couples with excess fertility in large cities 
is 14 per cent compared with 15 per cent for whites;® in the large 
cities of the Midwest the differential is less than in the South, but 
not equalized as in the Northeast. 

Although a pronounced educational element is seen in excess fer- 
tility, controlling (admittedly crudely) on wife’s education does not 
eradicate the race differential. The effect of low income on the fertility- 
planning success of blacks is to raise the proportion with excess fer- 
tility — this is obviously not independent of the joint association with 
education — much, more among large-city blacks than among blacks 
in other communities. But, somewhat curiously (perhaps because of 
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small numbers) , the excess fertility proportion among poor whites in 
large cities in lower than among all couples. (In fact, the ten per cent 
figure is the lowest for any category of whites.) 



SUMMARY 

This paper reports on the use of contraception and the success of 
fertility planning among the urban black population of the United 
States in 1965. Because such a focus implies comparison, data have 
been included for whites, and for blacks, in other types of communities 
as well. 

Several indices of contraceptive practice were employed. The first 
is the conventional measure of whether contraception had ever been 
used. The second is a new measure developed for this analysis — the 
proportion of couples at risk of conception who are currently not 
using contraception. 

Blacks in large cities had used contraception to the same extent 
as whites in large cities, and, for younger women, even more. When 
the measure of current use among couples at risk is employed, how- 
ever, the proportions not using any contraception are consistently 
greater among blacks in both age groups and in all types of community 
although again the race difference is smallest among younger women 
and in the more urbanized communities. The interpretation of this 
difference evidently is that blacks are more apt to use contraception 
casually and to interrupt its use more often without explicit fertility 
objectives. Also, a slightly higher incidence of subfecundity is found 
among blacks and more blacks than whites were in the postpartum 
period. The race differences in general are smallest in the urban areas, 
among younger women, in regions of the country other than the South 
and among women with at least a high school education, all of which 
seem to imply a definite trend toward convergence. The effect of near 
poverty (husband’s annual earnings under $4,000) on the probability 
of using contraception currently is to increase non-use among both 
races and in all residential categories. 

The pill is used by urban blacks to the same extent as by whites 
although younger white women use this method more than do younger 
black women. (The older black women rely on the pill more than do 
older white women). Except, for rural blacks, the pill is the most 
popular method used for every race-residence category. In general, 
white couples rely more on the diaphragm and jelly and the rhythm 
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method; black couples depend much more on douching and somewhat 

more on foam. , . , 

The proportion of women who are correctly mformed about the 

position of the fertile period in the ovulatory cycle was also studied. 
About one-fourth of the urban blacks compared with about one-half 
of urban white women reported that the fertile period fell between the 
12th and 16th days of the cycle (also defined as ‘‘correct” was any 
response overlapping this range). 

Urban blacks are more informed than are blacks in suburban or 
rural areas. Neither this nor the race difference is erased by holding 
constant whether the wife had at least four years of high school edu- 
cation; in fact, blacks with this educational achievement are correctly 
informed on this subject only to the same extent as white women with 

less than four years of high school education. ^ 

The final inquiry was directed to the comparative incidence of 
excess fertility — the proportion of couples reporting at least one un- 
wanted birth. The lowest incidence of excess fertility among blacks 
is found in the large cities, especially in cities outside of the South. 
A considerable race difference is found in the incidence of excess 
fertility that does not seem to be simply a function of differences m 
the wife’s education. 
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DISCUSSION 



Dr. Carl L. Harter: Here we have a case of some needed quality 
descriptive data which have been succinctly presented by two dis- 
tinguished experts in the field. Furthermore, these 1965 figures from 
a national sample tend to corroborate, in all essential respects, the 
results of some more localized studies as well as our impression of 
recent trends. 

The authors tell us, for example, that the differences between the 
races are smallest in the urban areas, among younger women, outside 
the South and among women with at least a high school education. 
Further, the lowest incidence of excess fertility among blacks is in 
large cities outside the South. 

I do not quarrel with the data, although I may disagree somewhat 
with some of the interpretations. Since I cannot quarrel with the data, 

I will use the tactic of commenting on topics that are implied, but not 
necessarily suggested by the authors. 

I think at this point it is appropriate that we ask ourselves: Have 
we really learned anything that will enable us to predict future 
behavior? 

In this paper and others on the subject, the picture we are given 
is clear and, albeit perhaps naively, we think the implications are 
obvious. As family planning information, services, and use become 
widespread, and as socioeconomic conditions generally improve — in 
short, as urbanization occurs and as modernization comes to this 
minority group, the American blacks — it is seemingly apparent that 
they will follow the demographic pattern previously established by the 
developed nations of the world. Specifically, this means lowering the 
excess of births over deaths to some 15 per thousand or even down 
to ten per thousand. 

Unfortunately, time does not permit me to lay a proper foundation 
for the question I am about to raise; nevertheless, I wonder if we do 
not already have sufficient sociologic reason to question the inference 
we would like to draw from these data relating to fertility limitation 
practices among American urban blacks. 

We know that blacks constitute a powerful minority in this country, 
at least potentially, and that no amount of socioeconomic or political 
success will erase that one characteristic, namely, blackness, which now 
merits tliem the minority label. So even though it may currently require 
a “soft data” answer, one question we might ask would be: Is it not 
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at least plausible that with modest socioeconomic and political success 
black urban Americans may determine that the real road to success 
lies in numbers — political muscle? If so, they will abstain from traveling 
on the primrose demographic path we have become accustomed to 
seeing populations traverse after they begin to share in the good things 
of life. 

Most of you are probably aware of Lincoln Day’s proposition that 
Catholics living in countries where they are a minority have sub- 
stantially higher fertility than do Catholics living in countries where 
they are a majority. If minority status is indeed a pronatal pressure, 
then there is no way for the black man in America to extradite 
himself from a status position based on color except by changing that 
status from minority to majority. 

So it may be reasonable to expect that the black urban American 
will continue to adopt contraceptive practices, and in so doing will 
restrict his fertility to the 2-4 range, but at the same time is it not 
also reasonable to expect that the average black couple will by choice 
have one-half to one and a half more children than the average white 
couple? I know of no biologic or social law which universally dictates 
that a one-to-three size family is any more right or proper than a 
three-to-five size family. 

This suggestion of the possibility of controlled relatively low fer- 
tility among modest income blacks in the future, which fertility is 
nevertheless higher than white fertility, is at least idealogically different 
from the position of the black militant and is not related to the black 
genocide question that was discussed this morning. 

Even if the minority position of relatively well-off urban blacks is 
not a stimulus for pronatal behavior, are we not, nevertheless, as Dan 
Thompson said earlier, expecting that urban blacks will eventually 
conform to white middle-class urban American fertility behavior? 

In short, when contraceptive knowledge, services and use become 
widespread among both blacks and whites, will we find, and be sur- 
prised at that time by the finding, that blacks continue to have higher 
fertility than whites? 

Dr. Willie: I hate to be in this type of role, but I do not like the 
tone of that paper. You did not really speak to the issues raised in 
the paper by Westoff and Ryder. You started off with another hypo- 
thesis altogether. They asked blacks if they did or did not want more 
children and the blacks said they did not want more children; you 
completely ignored the findings and began to discuss another hypothesis 



which almost again suggests that blacks are going to be forever 
different. That bothers me. 

Dr . Hauser: Dr. Harter said he was not going to quarrel with the 
data, and, therefore, I want to rise and quarrel with the data. 

It seems to me that the kind of information that has been collected 
and translated into the prospects for reducing population growth rates 
by as much as 35 to 45 per cent, as I think the New York Times said 
this morning, is a highly questionable practice. To say that 35 or 45 
per cent of the United States growth rate could be eliminated if these 
unwanted children as defined in this paper were eliminated, strikes 
me as a terrific leap from data that in many respects may be suspect. 

I will state my suspicions very quickly and inadequately. I have made 
references to problems of response error elsewhere, but we do have 
major response error involved in the answer to the question as to 
whether children were wanted. 

Did they not want them badly enough to get up and go to the 
medicine cabinet to get a condom, or whatever? My point is that 
until we get questions of this character that also have some measure 
of intensity — how badly did they not want them — we cannot be sure 
what the answer means. That is one type of question. 

Then there is another type of question that I think raises funda- 
mental queries in respect to the basic premises and assumptions that 
underly this type of approach. 

I think implicit in the approach, here, is that reproductive behavior 
is essentially a rational human endeavor. Moreover, if you are going 
to compare white and black, or for that matter high income status 
and high education status with low status, you are assuming that 
reproductive behavior is equally rational in each of these different 
subgroupings. 

I challenge these assumptions, mid I think that maybe what you are 
getting are nonsense responses to questions that had no meaning in 
the first place, if not to all of the population you surveyed, to sub- 
stantial portions of it. 

Dr. Westoff: Are you saying that less-educated persons cannot tell 
you whether or not they want to have a child? 

Dr. Hauser: A woman is telling you this four years after the event 
when that child might be raising hell, and she is not talking with the 
interviewer with ease. That is another kind of methodologic question. 
Let me put the shoe on the other foot. I think that the burden of 
proof is on you, or on any surveyer. 
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Dr. Westoff: I do not understand what you mean by a rational bias. 
What do you mean by rationality? 

Dr. Hauser: What I am saying, to put it most explicitly, is that 
there is going to be a differential in the extent to which sexual relations 
are preceded by the intent to have or not to have a child, and my 
hypothesis would be that most sexual relations are not the result of a 
determination either to have or not have a child. I think this will 
stand up. 

The burden of proof is on the surveyer. To the extent that there 
may be differentials within a population by educational status, as by 
other traits in the extent to which rationality does play a role in human 
sexual behavior, you can be completely distorting the actual situation. 
Particularly tenuous are the estimates that you make in using the 
responses to a question like that — to estimate the proportion of total 
population growth that might actually be eliminated. 

I am opening up a Pandora’s Box, but I think these are perfectly 
superb data for the purposes of planned parenthood and for the 
Congress, who now have — if anything else is needed — all the ammuni- 
tion necessary to go all out on family planning. 

It is nice to have this information, but what I am saying in effect is, 
let us not take this thing too seriously until we have some better 
measurements of error of response; and until we have some better 
measurements of the intensity of wanting or not wanting. 

Until we see data of that type let us take this kind of a headline in 
The New York Times this morning with a considerable grain of salt, 
even while admitting it is probably having the right effect on public 
opinion. 

Dr. Ryder: I simply want to raise a question about unwanted live 
births. If you have differentials by race that become somewhat less as 
educational differences decline, with . the highly educated at 29 per 
cent and the less educated at 41 per cent within the black group, the 
question I want to raise is whether or not rates of abortion might 
influence the statistics. 

After all, if you have an unwanted conception, but you have an 
abortion, that is going to lower your frequency of unwanted births. 
I am assuming here t ha t as the educational difference becomes less, 
what is really correlated with this may be not greater rationality, but 
perhaps greater economic resources that would make available to the 
person a cruise to the Caribbean to get aborted, or some such other 
expensive option. 
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Live births are about 85 per cent of total conceptions, and the other 
15 per cent is primarily induced abortions. The question is, how are 
abortions distributed between the races? The distribution would seem 
to influence these rates of unwanted pregnancies. 

Mr. Campbell: Another thing that would influence the prevalence 
of excess fertility among Negroes is the lower family size desire that 
they express. We found in the 1960 study that the better-educated 
Negroes also had higher proportions reporting excess fertility than did 
similar white people. But they wanted fewer children; in other words, 
they were setting themselves a more difficult task, and I think this 
may be part of the explanation. 

Dr. Liebow: I would like to say that I think the data in Table 8 
are spectacular. If they really do conform to social reality, the differ- 
ences are gross enough, and the things that are being talked about are 
so significant, that this by itself could account for a large part of the 
differences under discussion. 

The behavioral consequences of a woman or man not knowing, and 
who not only does not know but might have positive mistaken ideas, 
who might think that the mid-period is exactly the least likely period 
for conception, might really account for a whole range of things that 
we have been talking about. 

Dr. Westoff : Dr. Hauser and I are having a characteristic exchange 
on the question of the reliability of the data. We have just completed 
an analysis on the consistency of reporting. Some of it has been bad, 
but it depends on what you are talking about. One figure I do remem- 
ber from the Princeton Study. After three years we asked the same 
questions about the circumstances under which the conception oc- 
curred. We found the replies at the two dates to be 85 per cent 
consistent as to whether the pregnancy was accidental or not. 

Dr. Hauser: That is a different question. The response is on a 
behavioral thing, not an attitudinal thing. 

Dr. Westoff: I am talking about the classification of the pregnancy 
as unwanted or wanted, as planned or not planned. 

Dr. Hauser: Let me say this in general. I would like to see no 
more data of this type published without research on reliability being 
sim ultaneously reported if you have done research on it. 

Dr. Westoff: Before we publish our materials we hope to develop 
some explanation of why different results are yielded by the following 
two methods: (a) If you estimate desired family size from a cross- 
sectional survey with women of all parities and all ages, you get one 
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estimate of the implications for population growth; (b) If you follow 
our approach and estimate the fraction of unwanted births and derive 
a retrospective estimate of the number wanted, you get quite a dif- 
ferent demographic conclusion. 

The preliminary impression we have is that what has happened 
simply is that the child is now around and they like it; they have 
become adjusted to it. 

If you take the group of women whose last child was reported as 
unwanted and then look at their responses to another question (do 
you prefer to have fewer children?) and then tabulate that by the 
length of interval between that last child and interview, the older the 
child the higher the proportion of women saying that they would not 
prefer fewer. 

One is measuring in part adjustment and rationalization, and the 
other is in some theoretical sense saying what would happen in a 
perfect contraceptive society. 

In connection with the question about abortion, I think what you 
are saying is quite relevant. In these particular data we are concerned 
only with births. We are interested here only in pregnancies that 
resulted in live births. 
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UTILIZATION OF A FAMILY PLANNING 
PROGRAM BY THE POOR POPULATION OF A 
METROPOLITAN AREA 
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Studies conducted in New Orleans during 1964 and 1965, revealed 
marked variations in the information concerning basic reproductive 
physiology, the ovulatory cycle and effective means of contraception 
among all social classes in the metropolitan New Orleans area. Lack 
of information was especially noted within the lower socioeconomic 
group where approximately 90 per cent of the males and females in 
the metropolitan area did not understand the relation between the 
period of ovulation and fertility. These studies also indicated that 
approximately 27 per cent of the lower socioeconomic population 
could be classified as either sterile or subfecund. Within the fecundable 
portion, it was estimated that 62 per cent used no method of con- 
traception during their most recent year of cohabitation. Approx- 
imately 38 per. cent had used some form of contraception; frequently, 
however, its use was sporadic and in most cases lower socioeconomic 
couples employed highly ineffective coitally-related methods. No basic 
motivational blocks to the effective use of family planning techniques 
were noted; rather the respondents expressed a strong desire to con- 
trol fertility. 

At the time these studies were conducted, no organized family plan- 
ning services of any kind were available to the lower socioeconomic 
group in the New Orleans metropolitan area. Neither the charity 
hospitals nor the public health facilities provided these services. This 
information has been fully described in previous writings and will not 
be dealt with here. Low-income couples who did practice contracep- 
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tion, therefore, did so with their own funds, m most cases employing 
nonmedical techniques, and in a few cases utilizing medical methods, 
apparently prescribed by private physicians. 

Research on the epidemiology of infant mortality and fetal mor- 
tality in the metropolitan New Orleans area since 1964, indicates that 
the lack of effective fertility control in the lower socioeconomic group 
is a significant obstacle to the achievement of family health and sta- 
bility. For example, an estimated one-half of the women in the lower 
socioeconomic group who experienced a stillbirth or infant death 
during 1964 had a recognizable health problem preexisting conception, 
thereby increasing the probability of a stillbirth, an infant or a 
maternal death. This group of high-risk mothers also lacked informa- 
tion about reproductive physiology and contraceptive methodology. 
Because no information or services relating to modern family planning 
were offered, contraceptive practices ranging from aspirin and Coca 
Cola douches to diluted potash douches had been used in attempts to 
prevent unwanted pregnancy. The group gave no indication of any 
marked motivational blocks that would have prevented the acceptance 
and usage of modern family planning methodology; on the contrary, 
they expressed strong motivation for family planning services. 

These studies led to the formulation of the hypothesis that the failure 
of the indigent population to control fertility effectively was caused 
primarily by lack of access to health services that would have pro- 
vided instruction and care in modern family planning methods, and 
an inadequate understanding of basic reproductive physiology and 
contraceptive methodology. On the basis of preliminary data derived 
from a pilot study in Lincoln Parish, it was hypothesized that an 
adequately designed patient-oriented family planning program would 
be utilized by the majority of indigent families. 

PURPOSE OF THE PROGRAM 

The first goal of the Orleans Parish Family Planning Demonstra- 
tion Program was to develop and organize a system for the delivery 
of family planning information and services capable of identifying, 
contacting, educating and providing such services to all indigent 
families of the metropolitan area, thereby enhancing the system of 
health services to this group. 

The program’s second major goal was to' accomplish this objective 
within the three-year period July 1, 1967, to June 30, 1970. 



A third objective was to evaluate the program — measure its impact 
on fertility rates among the target population and its impact on the 
various obstacles to family health that are often associated with the 
lack of family planning. 



OPERATIONAL PLAN 

Following the decision in the spring of 1966 to conduct a demonstra- 
tion program, the period between July 1, 1966, and October 1966, was 
spent in formulating a plan by which such a program could be in- 
itiated. The plan has already been described in detail, so it will only 
be outlined here. 

In October, 1966, the plan was initiated with the formation of a 
private nonprofit corporation designated as the agency responsible for 
implementing the service aspects of the demonstration program and 
coordinating the efforts of other agencies that cooperate with the 
program. This corporate mechanism was chosen, after considerable 
study, because the limited available funding required the use of 
existing resources and personnel with maximum efficiency and a de- 
gree of administrative flexibility that did not currently exist among 
the organizations participating in the program. Figure 1 shows the 
participating or cooperating agencies. From October, 1966, through 
April, 1967, two major classes of activity were necessary. The first 



FIGURE I. PARTICIPATING AND COOPERATING AGENCIES IN THE NEW 
ORLEANS DEMONSTRATION PROGRAM 
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was to evaluate existing resources among the participating agencies 
and to develop the mechanisms of coordination necessary between the 
various agencies and the program. The second was to secure funding. 
These goals were accomplished by April, 1967, and the active prepara- 
tion of facilities, recruitment and training of personnel, and other 
logistics began. The program was initiated officially on June 27, 1967. 

The corporation is the agency responsible for the development, 
implementation and coordination of family planning in the metro- 
politan New Orleans area (as well as in the state) . The results reported 
in this paper could not have been accomplished without the adminis- 
trative cohesiveness and flexibility afforded by the corporate mecha- 
nism. This mechanism permitted information to be gathered that was 
necessary for internal decision-making in program operation and ex- 
ternal decision-making in program development and funding. It pro- 
vided the administrative capacity to deal with over 25 federal, regional, 
state and local agencies related to the program. It also afforded an 
instrument for the use of systems analysis, time effort studies, auto- 
mated data processing and fiscal processing that are crucial elements 
of modern management technology. This type of modern management 
technology has not been sufficiently applied to the development and 
implementation of family planning programs in other parts of the 
United States, or in the international field. The experience with the 
corporate mechanism, backed up by consultation and research from 
university and other types of organizations, indicates that it would be 
wise not to discount the potential health and demographic effects of 
family pl annin g programs before it is learned how to apply the 
available technology effectively. Whether family planning programs 
can affect health and fertility variables is a question that has not 
been properly examined. The results achieved to date appear to be 
sufficiently encouraging to withhold judgement until the hypothesis 
can be properly tested. One of the major functions of the Orleans 
Parish Research and Demonstration Program is concerned with test- 
ing this hypothesis. 

DEMOGRAPHIC CHARACTERISTICS 

The New Orleans Standard Metropolitan Statistical Area consists 
of three parishes (counties) : Orleans Parish; Jefferson Parish and St. 
Bernard Parish. Orleans Parish can be identified as the central city of 
New Orleans, and Jefferson and St. Bernard Parishes basically form 
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the urban ring. In 1960, the total population of the Standard Metro- 
politan Statistical Area was reported to be 868,480 persons (69 per 
cent white, 31 per cent black) with 72 per cent resident in Orleans 
Parish. Within Orleans Parish 63 per cent of the population was classi- 
fied as white. 

Estimates of the total population for July 1, 1966, indicated that 
the statistical area had experienced a relative growth of 15 per cent 
since 1960. The 1960 census data and 1967 population estimates for 
the three parish area are given in Table 1. Net migration estimates 
provided by the Bureau of the Census indicated that Orleans Parish 
had experienced a negative net migration of approximately 28,000 
persons whereas the urban ring had experienced a positive net migra- 
tion of approximately 58,000 persons. As of July 1, 1967, it was esti- 
mated that 66 per cent of the total population of the statistical area 
resided in Orleans Parish. 

Table 1 also gives the female population data (aged 15 to 44 years) 
for 1960, and as of July 1, 1967. As of July 1, 1967, an estimated 
210,500 females aged 15 to 44 resided in the statistical area. Informa- 
tion obtained from the 1965 metropolitan New Orleans Survey was 
applied to this total estimated female population to provide an esti- 
mate of the number of women eligible for the family planning pro- 
gram. At a 95 per cent confidence interval, the survey showed that 
between 16 per cent and 23 per cent of women could be classified 
both as fertile and belonging to the lower socioeconomic class. In this 
group were women with family income under $4,500, education of 
head of household no more than one year of high school, and occupa- 
tion of head of household in the service or laborer category, resulting 
in an estimated 33,700 to 48,400 women who met program eligibility 
requirements. 



TABLE I. POPULATION ESTIMATES FOR THE NEW ORLEANS STANDARD 



METRO POLITAN 



Date of 
Estimate 

1960 Census 
July 1, 1967 



STATISTICAL AREA 

Orleans Pariah 

Female 

Total Popular 
Popular- tion Aged 

tion 15—44 

627,525 129,692 

653,800 135,300 



Jefferson and 
St. Bernard 

Parishes 

Female 

Total Popular- 
Popular tion Aged 
tion 15—44 

240,955 52,348 

341,200 75,200 



Standard Metro- 
politan Statistical 

Area 

Female 

Total Popula- 
Popular tion Aged 
tion 16—44 

182,040 
210,500 



9 




868,480 

995,000 
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TABLE 2. GENERAL. FERTILITY RATES FOR THE NEW ORLEANS STAND- 
ARD METROPOLITAN STATISTICAL AREA 



Year 


White 


Black 


Total 


1960 


112.3 


167.3 


129.1 


1967 


78.5 


138.7 


95.9 


Percentage decrease 


30.1 


17.1 


25.7 



The general fertility rate is defined as the ratio of all births to the number of women in the age 
interval 15 to 44 years. It is used as births per 1,000 women of childbearing age. 



Table 2 gives a general indication of the fertility patterns in the 
Standard Metropolitan Statistical Area from 1960 to 1967. The gen- 
eral fertility rate dropped from 129.1 in 1960, to 95.9 in 1967, a rela- 
tive decline of 26 per cent. Ethnic-specific fertility rates indicated 
that the general fertility rates for whites decreased 30 per cent and 
the rates for blacks declined 17 per cent. It is hypothesized that much 
of the difference in fertility performance between the white and black 
populations is the result of the unavailability before 1967 of family 
planning information and services for the indigent families. 



DEFINITION OF FAMILY PLANNING AND ITS RELATION 
TO POPULATION POLICY AND FERTILITY CONTROL 

The design of the Orleans Parish Family Planning Program has 
been based on (1) studies of social characteristics of the population 
that the program is attempting to reach, (2) studies of patterns of 
death and illness among the population, (3) operational research con- 
ducted in Lincoln Parish, a county of 34,700 people. The Lincoln 
Parish Program is now going into the fourth year and has been used 
as a ‘'model’* for the development of systems and methodology. This 
operational research has been incorporated into the Orleans Parish 
program from the start, and all data collection instruments were de- 
veloped and pretested and have been maintained constant. It has 
provided a sample frame or patient universe that has allowed a unique 
opportunity to conduct operational research for examining methods of 
making the program more effective in attaining its goals. 

These past and continuing studies indicate that family planning is 
a positive idea, giving individuals the information, advice and service 
necessary to plan the conception of a child under circumstances that 
will give the product of that conception an optimal opportunity to 
develop his physical, intellectual and emotional potential as a human 



being. The 1959 United Nations Declaration of the Rights of the 
Child agrees that a child should have these rights, but only takes into 
consideration the child after conception. If the rights of the child and 
the intent of the declaration are to be fulfilled, the rights of the child 
prior to his conception must now be considered. Regardless of its 
population policy, a nation must concern itself with major obstacles 
that prevent attainment of family health and stability necessary to 
foster optimal development of the child. Society’s major obstacles, 
particularly prevalent in the lower socioeconomic groups, are first, 
the unwanted child ; second, the criminal or nonmedically supervised 
abortion; third, the high-risk mother who is ill, but continues to be- 
come pregnant because of ignorance and lack of family planning ser- 
vices, placing herself and her children in jeopardy. The fourth problem 
is prematurity. Data indicate that increasing the interval between 
births will decrease the incidence of prematurity and, hence, related 
conditions such as mental retardation. Because the basic cause of 
about 50 per cent of mental retardation is not understood, the informa- 
tion now available must be put to maximum use to reduce mental re- 
tardation and to accomplish this rapidly. The single factor that could 
have the largest impact on prematurity and therefore, the reduction 
of mental retardation among the poor in this society would be the 
practice of child spacing. The fifth obstacle to family health is that 
of the battered child, meaning, in the broad sense, physical abuse, 
neglect or emotional deprivation. The sixth problem is lack of adequate 
nutrition. The seventh is pregnancy occurring out of wedlock, es- 
pecially the teenage pregnancy. An eighth obstacle is that of maternal 
and infant mortality. The ninth is society’s apathy toward all its 
children in making the commitment necessary to insure each child’s 
fullest development. 

Family planning is, therefore, a health measure in itself; it is 
absolutely essential if the obstacles to family health and stability — 
which clearly exist among the poor — are to be removed. Unless these 
couples have the information and services necessary to give them the 
power to control their own reproduction, they will find it extremely 
difficult to overcome these obstacles, and society will be unable to 
help them to have wanted, wellborn children with native capacity for 
the full development of intellectual, emotional and physical well being. 
Such goals are desirable for the individuals and families involved, and 
for society as a whole, and they cannot be attained unless the families 
have the power to control their reproduction. Although one of the 



hypotheses being tested in this program is the determination of the 
impact of a well-designed and ^-administered family planning program 
on lowering fertility rates, it is clearly recognized that the program is 
a valid social effort in itself. 

At the same time, it should be obvious that family planning should 
be considered as only one component of an overall population policy. 
It is an essential component, and it is yet to be determined to what 
extent it can reduce fertility rates. Obviously many other demographic, 
political and social variables must be considered in designing a popu- 
lation policy for the purpose of decreasing the rate of population 
growth and attaining a balance between man’s resources and his 
numbers. But family planning programs are valid in themselves for 
health and social reasons and must be an integral part, but only a 
part, of overall population policy. Until the fertility variables affected 
by family planning programs have been determined and properly 
tested, family planning should not be abandoned as one of the 
methods that can be used to decrease the rate of population growth. 

The New Orleans Program, therefore, is not presented as a total 
program incorporating all the recognized aspects that are jointly im- 
portant in decreasing fertility rates. It is, however, a family planning 
program designed, administered and evaluated to estimate the effect 
of such family planning on health and social objectives as well as on 
fertility variables. 



SUMMARY OF THE TWO-YEAR PROGRAM RESPONSE 

The Orleans Parish Family Planning Clinic System is composed of 
a central clinic and three satellite clinics. The central clinic is located 
at the transportation hub of the city in the immediate vicinity of the 
two medical schools in the community and the community charity 
hospital. The satellite clinics are located in a public housing area and 
in neighborhoods that have been designated as poverty areas. Participa- 
tion in the program during the first two years was highest during the 
third quarter of the first year of program operation (Table 6) . 

Table 3 gives the total number of program contacts, appointments 
kept and n um ber of acceptors of contraceptive methods during the 
first two years of program operation. ■ In this period of tune a total 
of 24,230 initial contacts were made through the program, which re- 
sulted in 17,459 first admissions to the clinic program. As a conse- 
quence of their first admission experience' 16,762 women adopted 
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TABLE 3 . CUMULATIVE TOTAL PROGRAM RESPONSE AND ACCEPTANCE 
RATES* 



Cumulative Rates 



Rate per 100 
Females Aged 
15—44 Years 



Rate per 100 
Estimated Program 
Eligible Females ** 
16— 44 Years 



Total program contacts 24,230 

Total first admission# 17,459 

Total acceptors 16,762 



11.5 50.1-71.9 

8.3 36.1-51.8 

8.0 34.6-49.7 



* Period ending June 30, 1969. 

** The total number of women in the New Orleans Standard Metropolitan Statistical Area 
was estim-Mj-Bd in the following manner. Beginning with a baseline estimate of 210,500 women, 
aged 15-44, resident in the SMSA as of July 1, 1967, this estimate was adjusted by information 
obtained from the 1965 Metropolitan New Orleans Survey. The 1965 Area Survey gave a 95 per 
cent confidence interval of 16 per cent-23 per cent for the percentage of women who would be 
classified as both fertile and belonging to the lower socioeconomic class. Applying this confidence 
interval to the baseline population estimate resulted in an interval estimate of 33,700 to 48,400 
women in the SMSA who are eligible for program participation. 



TABLE 4. FIRST ADMISSIONS BY TIME PERIOD OF ADMISSION AND 
SOURCE OF REFERRAL 

Source of Referral 





Post- 


Auxiliary 

Outreach 


Time Period 


partum 


Worker 


Ending 
June 30, 1968 


5,452 


960 


Ending 
June 30, 1969 


5,131 


912 


Total 


10,583 


1,872 


Per cent 


60.6 


10.7 



Self or 
Friend 


Other 


Total 


Per Cent 


1,852 


942 


9,206 


52.7 


1,446 


764 


8,253 


47.3 


3,298 


1,706 


17,459 




18.9 


9.8 







TABLE 5 . CUMULATIVE INITIAL APPOINTMENTS MADE, KEPT, AND 
PROPORTION KEPT BY TYPE OF APPOINTMENT* 



Type of Appointment 



Number of 
A ppointments 

Made 



Number of 
Appointments 

Kept 



Proportion of 
Appointments 

Kept 



First appointment (Ii) 24,230 

Second appointment made . 

by phone or mail (I*) 8,657 

Third appointment made at 

time of home visit (I*) 2,799 

Total 35,686 



14,426 


0.60 


1,907 


0.22 


1,126 


0.40 


17,459 


0.49 



* Period ending June 30, 1969. 



some method of family planning. The data in Table 3 relate to the 
entire New Orleans Standard Metropolitan Statistical Area. Data are 
presented in Tables 13 and 14 for the city of New Orleans alone. 

The response to the program is also presented in Table 3, related 
to both estimates of the total female population aged 15-44 and the 
program-elegible population. Since the inception of the program an 
estimated 11 per cent of the total female population aged 15-^14 has 
been contacted by the program. This represents an estimated contact 
rate of between 50.1 and 71.9 contacts per 100 program-eligible 
women. The acceptance rate is estimated between 34.6 and 49.7 
acceptors, per 100 eligible women. 

SOURCES OF PATIENT REFERRAL 

First admissions for each year and source of patient referral are 
given in Table 4. The major source of patients is the postpartum re- 
ferral system. This system, established and maintained by the program, 
accounted for 61 per cent of the total patient load during the two- 
year period. An additional 19 per cent of the patient load could be 
attributed to friend or self referrals. These referrals occurred prior to 
the full development of the current community educational program. 

The Family Planning Auxiliary Worker System accounted for 11 
per cent of the total patient load. This system, described elsewhere in 
detail, forms the outreach and follow-up component of the program. 
Other types of referral, predominantly from established poverty- 
oriented agencies, accounted for the remaining ten per cent. These 
data indicate that to establish an effective program a comprehensive 
set of contact mechanisms must be created by the operating program 
to bring about maximum contact with the potential patient population. 
Programs mu st provide aggresive and dynamic outreach systems to 
reach potential participants. 

Table 5 indicates the manner in which appointments to the program 
were kept. The first column of Table 5 describes three types of clinic 
appointment. If a woman fails to keep her first clinic appointment she 
is subsequently contacted by telephone or mail. If she fails to keep this 
second appointment a home visit is made by one of the program’s 
family planning auxiliary workers. This follow-up responsibility is an 
integral part of the auxiliary worker system. After the follow-up cycle 
is completed, no further patient contacts are made and the patient’s 
record is closed unless she initiates a reopening at a subsequent date. 



TABLE 6 . FIRST ADMISSIONS* OF THE ORLEANS PARISH CLINIC SYS- 
TEM BY TIME PERIOD OF ADMISSION AND CLINIC DESIGNATION 



Time Period 


Central 


Desire 


Algiers- 

Fischer 


Sara 

Mayo 


Total 


1967 quarter 3 
1967 quarter 4 


1,940 

2,067 


95 


35 


41 


1,940 

2,238 


1968 quarter 1 


2,371 


161 


77 


90 


2,699 


1968 quarter 2 


2,115 


92 


67 


55 


2,329 


1968 quarter 3 


2,172 


64 


42 


83 


2,361 


1968 quarter 4 


2,041 


29 


14 


82 


2,166 


1969 quarter 1 


1,874 


21 


59 


72 


2,026 


1969 quarter 2 


1,572 


53 


42 


33 


1,700 


Total 


16,152 


515 


336 


456 


17,459 



* Totals reflect data revisions based on reallocation of first admissions to time period of admission. 



TABLE 7. SELECTED STATISTICS FOR FIRST ADMISSION PATIENTS 





Period 


Period 






Ending 


Ending 




Reported Statistic 


June SO, 1968 June SO, 1969 


Cumulative 


Total first admissions 


9,206 


8,253 


17,459 


Black 


95.7% 


92.6% 


94.2% 


24 years of age or younger 


55.9 


57.0 


56.4 


Parity three or less 


62.4 


68.0 


65.1 


Less than 12 years of formal 








education 


69.5 


67.8 


68.7 


Contraceptive history 








No reported, previous use 


40.5 


48.9 


44.5 


Use of less effective methods only 


35.0 


23.7 


29.6 


With previous use of pill or IUD 


24.3 


26.9 


25.5 


2 or more pregnancies in last 3 








years 


48.9 


35.0 


42.3 


First pregnancy below age 18 


51.7 


48.9 


50.4 


Planning status of last pregnancy 








Taking a chance 


78.8 


83.3 


80.9 


Planned 


11.0 


10.7 


10.9 


Method failure 


9.0 


5.2 


7.2 


Receiving welfare assistance 


18.9 


21.4 


20.1 


Unemployment 








(patient and husband where 








applicable) 


37.1 


38.7 


37.8 


Postpartum referral 


59.2 


62.0 


60.5 


Adopting contraception 


96.3 


95.6 


96.0 


Pill 


62.2 


67.4 


64.7 


IUD 


20.1 


9.8 


15.3 



l 




B 
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The exception to this would be the extensive and vigorous intervention 
by health auxiliaries if patients are found to have life-threatening 
lesions such as early cancer of the cervix. 

Table 5 shows that 60 per cent of the women kept their initial 
appointments without program assistance in follow-up. The total num- 
ber of women who kept an appointment was increased from 14,426 to 
17,459 or 21 per cent as a result of the follow-up system. Thus, in addi- 
tion to adequate sources of referral, it should be noted that a large- 
scale appointment and follow-up system is necessary to insure high 
levels of participation. It is gratifying to observe that 72 per cent of 
all women from the metropolitan area who were offered appointments 
to the program eventually kept their appointments. 

Until July, 1968, appointments were generally restricted to residents 
of New Orleans. The acceptance rate for appointments during the first 
program year for New Orleans was estimated at 90 per cent. After 
July, 1968, appointments were given to all area residents and residents 
of nine surrounding counties for service at the central facility. During 
1968-1969, clinic facilities were developed in the Standard Metro- 
politan Statistical Area counties and acceptance rates for 1969-1970 
for the Statistical Area are expected to be similar to levels achieved 
in New Orleans during the first year. These data substantiate the 
strong motivation in this population toward participation in the 
Family Planning Program. 

Profile of Patient Characteristics 

Table 7 gives a brief comparative profile of demographic and social 
characteristics of women admitted, as patients over the two-year period. 
In summary, a woman entering the program would likely be (1) 
black (94 per cent), (2) 24 years of age or younger (56 per cent),. 
(3) at parity three or less (65 per cent), and (4) educated at less 
than a high school level (69 per cent) . She would be characterized by 

(1) a reported history of no previous contraception (45 per cent) or 
a previous use of only ineffectual contraceptive methods (30 per cent), 

(2) two or more pregnancies in the last three years (42 per cent), (3) 
a first pregnancy experience at less than 18 years of age (50 per cent) 
and (4) “taking a chance” on her most recent pregnancy (81 per 
cent) . The typical patient is likely to receive no welfare assistance 
(80 per cent) and have a high unemployment rate (38 per cent). 
This unemployment percentage was computed as a response to an in- 
quiry about the employment of the woman and husband if present. 
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TABLE 8. CUMULATIVE MARITAL STATUS OF FIRST ADMISSION 



Marital Status 


iV umber 


Per Cent 


Never married 


4,085 


23.4 


Married with, husband present 


8,934 


51.2 


Common-law marriage 


646 


3.7 


Married but separated 


3,141 


18.0 


Divorced 


420 


2.4 


Widowed 


217 


1.2 


Unknown 


16 




Total 


17,459 





* Period ending June 30, 1969. 



Table 8 gives the reported marital status of the first admission 
patients. Of the total first admissions only 51 per cent reported being 
married with husband present, 18 per cent reported themselves as 
married but separated, 23 per cent reported never having been mar- 
ried and eight per cent of the women reported being a partner m a 
common-law marriage, being divorced or widowed. For policy reasons 
only a small proportion of the never-married, never-pregnant popu- 
lation is being served. 

It is most likely that a woman entered the program as a result of a 
postpartum referral ( 61 per cent) and after entering the program 
she adopted some type of contraceptive (96 per cent) (Table 7). The 
type of contraceptive most frequently chosen was the oral pill. 

In general, the characteristics reported above appear to be stable 
over tim e. Three exceptions should be noted. First, during the second 
year of program operation a 14 per cent decrease was observed in the 
number of women admitted to the program who had experienced two 
or more pregnancies in the last three years. The decrease can be par- 
tially attributed to the fact that patients admitted during the second 
year were on the average slightly younger and at a lower parity level 
than women seen during the first year. Patient recruitment strategies 
also contributed to this decrease. 

The second exception is the type of contraceptive method adopted 
by patients over the two-year period. XJse of the intrauterine contra- 
ceptive device decreased ten per cent during the second year of the 
program. During the second year patients tended to choose the pill 
and other methods in preference to the IUD. Because it is believed 
that this may adversely affect the patient’s ability to control fertility, 
a revision of the clinic educational program is presently under way. 
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TABLE 9 . SELECTED REPRODUCTIVE PERFORMANCE STATISTICS FOR 
FIRST ADMISSION PATIENTS 



Reported Statistic 


Period Ending 
June 30, 1968 


Period Ending 
June SO, 1969 


Total first admissions 


9,206 


8,253 


Total never pregnant 


39 


62 


Per cent with 1 or more infant deaths 


10.5 


8.3 


Per cent with 1 or more stillbirths 


6.5 


5.6 


Per cent with 1 or more miscarriages 


17.4 


16.1 


Per cent high risk* 


58.0 


53.9 


Last Pregnancy Outcome 
Per cent full term 


81.4 


80.9 


Per cent premature 


11.8 


11.9 


Per cent stillbirth 


2.0 


1.7 


Per cent miscarriage 


3.4 


3.7 



* A patient was classified, as -4 higli risk** if at least one of the following conditions was present: 
(1) six or more children, (2) under 17 or over 40 years of age. (3) history of a previout stillbirth 
or infant death, (4) experience of a premature birth at the most recent delivery, (5) last birth out 
of wedlock, (G) a potentially hazardous Intercurrent medical condition. 



The third exception is a small increase in white participation in 
the clinic. Only four per cent of total admissions during the first year 
were white women, but during the second year this increased to seven 
per cent. The increase in white participation is a recent occurrence 
and hopefully an indication of further participation by that group. 

Table 9 gives a brief summary of the reproductive performance of 
women admitted during the two-year period. During the first year 
only 39 never-pregnant women were admitted as patients; in the 
second year 62 never-pregnant women were admitted as patients. 
Again, it should be emphasized that the small number of never- 
pregnant patients is primarily the result of the policy of the program 
for most of the period under study. Of the ever-pregnant women, it 
should be noted that those women admitted during the second year 
had a slightly better reproductive history. Naturally, this performance 
is associated with age and parity. However, most of the differences can 
be associated with patient recruitment strategies used during the first 
year. During that period an intensive recruitment effort was directed 
toward women who had experienced reproductive difficulties (high- 
risk mothers) . This is most clearly seen if the percentages of high-risk 
patients are compared over the two-year period. Little distinction can 
be made between first- and second-year patients regarding their most 
recent pregnancies. 



3 
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TABLE 10. REPORTED AGE AT FIRST PREGNANCY AND YEARS OF 
FORMAL EDUCATION* 



Years of Formal Education 



Age at 

First Pregnancy 


8 or 
Less 


4-6 


7-8 


9-11 


12+ 


Un- 

known 


Total 


Per 

Cent 


13 or Less 


10 


52 


145 


82 


5 


2 


296 


1.7 


14-15 


27 


214 


917 


1,592 


125 


4 


2,879 


16.5 


16-17 


22 


176 


901 


3,590 


921 


9 


5,619 


32.2 


18 


* 17 


64 


289 


1,222 


1,043 


3 


2,638 


15.1 


19 


6 


51 


200 


727 


1,043 


5 


2,032 


11.6 


20+ 


41 


120 


348 


1,077 


2,231 


5 


3,822 


21.9 


Unknown or not 
applicable 


1 


7 


17 


78 


66 


4 


173 


1.0 


Total 


124 


684 


2,817 


8,368 


5,434 


32 


17,459 




Per cent 


0.7 


3.9 


16.1 


47.9 


31.1 


0.2 







* Period ending June 30, 1969. 

\ 



TABLE II. AGE AND PARITY DISTRIBUTIONS OF FIRST ADMISSIONS 
BY REPORTED MARITAL STATUS* 

Parity 





0-1 


2-8 


4- 


5 


6-7 




Ever 


Never 


Ever 


Never 


Ever 


Never 


Ever 


Never 




Mar- 


Mar- 


Mar- 


Mar- 


Mar- 


Mar- 


Mar- 


Mar- 


Age 


ried 


ried 


ried 


ried 


ried 


ried 


ried 


ried 


Under 20 


1,479 


1,292 


738 


307 


21 


4 


0 


0 


20-24 


1,230 


818 


2,350 


601 


747 


114 


112 


13 


25-29 


263 


124 


1,120 


255 


1,151 


134 


561 


63 


30-34 


43 


27 


355 


73 


566 


61 


494 


44 


35-39 


23 


3 


119 


23 


233 


16 


214 


17 


40+ 


12 


1 


61 


8 


89 


13 


93 


5 


Unknown 


7 


4 


13 


3 


12 


2 


8 


1 


Total 


3,057 


2,269 


4,756 


1,270 


2,819 


344 


1,482 


143 


Per cent 


22.9 


55.5 


35.6 


31.1 


21.1 


8.4 


11.1 


3.5 




8+ 


Unknown 


Total 


Per Cent 


Under 20 


0 


0 


0 


0 


2,238 


1,603 


16.8 


39.2 


20-24 


12 


1 


0 


1 


4,451 


1,548 


33.3 


37.9 


25-29 


186 


12 


1 


0 


3,282 


588 


24.6 


14.4 


30-34 


409 


25 


0 


0 


1,867 


230 


14.0 


5.6 


35-39 


393 


16 


0 


0 


982 


75 


7.4 


1.8 


40+ 


236 


4 


1 


0 


492 


31 


3.7 


0.8 


Unknown 


6 


0 


0 


0 


46 


10 


0.3 


0.2 


Total 


1,242 


58 


2 


1 


13,358 


4,085 






Per cent 


9.3 


1.4 















Table excludes 16 cases where marital status was unknown. 
* Period ending June 30, 1969. 
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TABLE 12. CONTRACEPTIVE METHOD USED MOST FREQUENTLY IN 
THE PAST COMPARED WITH METHOD SELECTED AT TIME OF FIRST 
ADMISSION 



Method, Selected at First Admission 

Other 

Tradi- Per 



Previous Method 


None 


Pill 


IUD 


Foam 


tional 


Total 


Cent 


None 


386 


5,130 


932 


1,208 


112 


7,768 


44.5 


PiU 


120 


3,070 


740 


483 


46 


4,459 


25 . 5 


IUD 


7 


13 


35 


4 


2 


61 


0.3 


Jelly, cream, foam 


60 


1,394 


464 


400 


37 


2,355 


13.5 


Other traditional 


92 


1,682 


488 


485 


69 


2,816 


16.1 


Total 


665 


11,289 


2,659 


2,580 


266 


17,459 




Per cent 


3.8 


64.7 


15.3 


14.8 


1.5 







Detailed Characteristics 

Tables 10, 11 and 12 provide more depth on critical points pre- 
viously mentioned. Table 10 is a cross- tabulation of reported age at 
first pregnancy and completed years of formal education. Approx- 
imately 31 per cent of the patients had at least a high school education, 
21 per cent had eight or fewer years of education and 48 per cent re- 
ported 9—11 years of formal education. Simultaneously, 66 per cent of 
the patients reported a first pregnancy at age 18 years or younger. 
Moreover, Table 10 indicates the association between years of formal 
education and age of first pregnancy. As age of first pregnancy ad- 
vances the total years of formal education increases. Although the 
direction of causality cannot be determined from these data, the as- 
sociation is striking and reinforces the urgent need for family planning 
programs to engage in both research and program development to de- 
termine methods of preventing the initial teenage pregnancy. 

Table 11 is a three-way cross tabulation of age by parity by marital 
status. It should be noted that 23 per cent of the patients reported they 
had never been married. It also appears that the proportion of women 
who never married is inversely related to both age and parity. Of 
those patients who had never married 77 per cent were under 25 years 
of age as compared with 50 per cent of the ever-married women, and 
87 per cent of the never-married women were parity three or less as 
compared with 58 per cent of the ever-married women. 

Of the total number of women participating in the program during 
the first two years of operation, 51 per cent were at parity three or 
less and below age 25. This indicates that family planning programs 
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with this design are capable of reaching families at a critical time in 
the reproductive age period. 

Table 12 compares the contraceptive method used most frequently 
in the past by clinic participants with the contraceptive method selected 
at the time of first admission. Although 45 per cent of the patients had 
previously used no contraceptive, 96 per cent of them adopted some 
method of contraception as a result of their clinic experience. 

Several transitions in method used can also be observed in Table 12. 
First, one notes that nearly two out of three patients selected the pill. 
In general, the pill was the method most often selected regardless of 
previous usage. The only exception was in the previous use of the 
IUD. In this case the woman was most likely to select the IUD again 
as her preferred method of contraception. 

The general trend of the patient population was toward adoption of 
effective (pill or IUD) methods and abandonment of more traditional 
methods. For example, in the past only 26 per cent reported using an 
effective method as compared with 80 per cent adopting an effective 
method after admission to the clinic program. 

Black and White Participation 

Tables 13 and 14 represent an attempt to estimate clinic participa- 
tion rates in relation to the estimated number of women who can be 
classified as financially eligible for admission to the program. The data 



TABLE 13. ESTIMATED PARTICIPATION OF FINANCIALLY ELIGIBLE 
BLACK WOMEN* IN THE ORLEANS PARISH FAMILY PLANNING PROGRAM 



Eligibility, Admissions 
and General Fertility 

1. Estimated number of 
financially eligible 
•women 

2. First admissions _ 

3. Per cent of financially 
eligible women ad- 
mitted 

4. General fertility 
(1967) 

5. Per cent of total 
births (1967) 

6. Estimated participa- 
tion rate 

* Data restricted to Orleans 



Age Group 



15-19 


20-2^ 


25-29 


30-34 


35-39 


40—1)4 


Total 


7,076 

2,775 


5,733 

4,471 


4,777 

2,944 


4,158 

1,600 


4,018 

828 


4,033 

333 


29,795 

12,951 


39.2 


SO.O 


61.6 


38.5 


20.6 


8.3 


43.5 


139.0 


210.5 


155.3 


88.7 


46.7 


17.5 


119.5 


27.6 


33.9 


20.8 


10.4 


5.3 


2.0 


100.0 



12,951/(29,795) (67.2) = 64.7 Per 100 Eligible Women 

Parish residents only. 



TABLE 14- ESTIMATED PARTICIPATION OF FINANCIALLY ELIGIBLE 
WHITE WOMEN* IN THE ORLEANS PARISH FAMILY PLANNING PROGRAM 



Eligibility, Admissions 
and General Fertility 


15-19 


20-24 


Age Group 
25-29 30-34 


35-39 


40-44 


Total 


1. Estimated number of 
financially eligible 
women 


2,126 


2,252 


1,875 


1,404 


1,400 


1,700 


10,757 


2. First admissions 


129 


226 


168 


86 


48 


19 


676 


3. Per cent of finan- 
cially eligible women 
admitted 


0.8 


1.3 


1.2 


0.8 


0.5 


0.1 


0.8 


4. General fertility 
(1967) 


51.8 


140.1 


95.7 


58.2 


35.2 


6.5 


69.5 


5. Per cent of total 
births (1967) 


14.7 


42.2 


24.0 


10.9 


6.6 


1.5 


100.0 



6. Estimated participa- __ 

tion rate 676/ (10,757) (67.2) = 9.4 per 100 Eligible Women 



* Data restricted to Orleans Parish residents only. 



presented in these tables are restricted to women who are residents of 
the city of New Orleans. This residence restriction was adopted be- 
cause the clinic program has been fully operational in New Orleans 
for the entire two years. Admission of women from surrounding 
parishes has been a relatively recent occurrence. 

Row 1 of Table 13 gives 1967 mid-year estimates, by age groups, 
of the number of financially eligible black women in New Orleans. 
The procedures and assumptions for the computations in Tables 1 3 
and 14 are given in Table 15. Row 2 gives the number of first ad- 
missions by age group. These are first admissions who named New 
Orleans as their place of residence, and the age grouping refers to 
the patient’s age at admission. Row 3 gives the percentages of financi- 
ally eligible women admitted to the program. Row 4 gives estimated 
age-specific fertility rates for the entire black population in 1967, and 
row 5 is the percentage distribution of these births by age of mother. 

From row 3 of Table 13 it is evident that an estimated 44 per cent 
of the black financially eligible population was admitted to the pro- 
gram during the first two . years. In more depth, the age-specific per- 
centages indicate that the greatest impact occurred in the age group 
20—24. The estim ated admission rate in this group is 80 per cent. It 
is also interesting to note that the age-specific admission rates are 
ranked in the same order as the baseline age-specific fertility rates. 
The a dmis sion rates also appear to be consistent with the percentage 



distribution of births with one exception. This exception occurs in the 
age group 15—19. On a percentage basis this group accounted for 28 
per cent of the total black births in 1967. Thus, relative to age group- 
ings, the 15—19 group ranked second in the distribution of births, 
third in general fertility and third in admission. This may well be 



TABLE 15. PROCEDURES AND ASSUMPTIONS FOR THE COMPUTATIONS 

PRESENTED IN TABLES 1 3 AND 14 

1. The distribution of women 15—44 years of age by five-year age groupings was 
obtained for Orleans Parish, 1967, from estimates provided by the Division of 
Business and Economic Research, Louisiana State University in New Orleans. 
These projections are based on a cohort survival technique from numbers of 
women by race and age as given in the 1950 and 1960 U.S. Census. Details 
may be found in the publication: “The Population of Louisiana: Projections 
by Race, Sex and Age.” Population Study No. 1, Louisiana State University 
in New Orleans, February, 1968. 

2. The population projections were reduced in each age category by applying 
the per cent of families in Orleans Parish classified as poor, by race. The 
per cent of families classified as poor was 25.6 per cent for the parish as a 
whole, 50.1 per cent black and 13.4 per cent white. These data were obtained 
from the Office of Economic Opportunity Information Center, Community 
Profile as reported in the publication: “Statistical Abstract of Louisiana,” 
Louisiana State University in New Orleans, 3rd edition, 1969, Row 1, Tables 
13 and 14. 

3. Under the OEO criteria for economic status, an individual is considered poor 
if his personal income or the income of the family to which he belongs in- 
adequately provides for his subsistence. The exact criteria were those de- 
veloped by the Social Security Administration. The classification is based 
upon 1960 U.S. Census data for Orleans Parish. 

4. Row 2, Tables 13 and 14, gives the number of women by age admitted for 
the first time to the Orleans Parish Family Planning Program. These women 
were reported residents of Orleans Parish and the age grouping is given at the 
time of admission. 

5. When the number of women admitted is divided by the number of estimated 
financially eligible women, an age-specific admission percentage was com- 
puted. This percentage does not take into account any qualifying factors 
relative to eligibility other than financial criteria. Row 3, Tables 13 and 14. 

6. Rows 4 and 5, Tables 13 and 14 give the estimated age-specific fertility and 
per cent distribution of births, by age of mother, for the general population, 
1967. These data reflect Orleans Parish only. 

7. The estimated participation rate was computed for each population by apply- 
ing an estimate of the number of women currently not available for service 
because of factors such as pregnancy, sterility, sensitivity, no need and so 
forth. This percentage estimate is based upon data reported in Family Plan- 
ning and the Reduction of Fertility and Illegitimacy : A Preliminary Report 
on a Rural Southern Program, Beasley, J. D. and Parrish, V. W., Social 
Biology, June, 1969a This is a local estimate and reflects the best local data 
available. 
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because of overestimation of the eligibles in the age group 15-19. The 
program’s admission policy is giving particular attention to the un- 
married teenager. A similar reexamination should occur in all existing 
programs and in public policy regarding admission of unman ied teen- 
agers to family planning programs. 

Table 14 gives similar data for the white population. Table 14 in- 
dicates that only 0.8 per cent of the financially eligible white population 
enrolled in the clinic program. However, even with the small number 
of patients, it is interesting to note that the admission rates are directly 
associated with both the age-specific fertility rates and the percentage 
distribution of white births for the year 1967. 

Row 6 in Tables 13 and 14 is an attempt to relate first-admission 
patients to the total number of eligible women in New Orleans. A 
correction factor of about 0.33 was applied to the total number of 
financially eligible women to correct this figure for the number of 
women who would be classified as not available for participation in 
the family planning program. This correction factor was derived from 
three years of contact experience in the Lincoln Parish Family Plan- 
ning Program. The correction factor accounts for the number of 
women currently pregnant, desiring a pregnancy and sterile and so 
forth. When this factor is applied to the total number of financially 
eligible women, the results yield a participation rate of 65 per 100 
eligible women for the black population as contrasted with a par- 
ticipation rate of nine per 100 for the white population. 

The data thus indicate that in the general population a black woman 
was more than six times as likely to participate in the program than 
was a white woman. Many lower socioeconomic white patients, be- 
cause of racial prejudices, appear to be reluctant to attend the clinic. 
However, investigation is necessary and is currently under way to 
examine other factors that may explain the significantly lower par- 
ticipation of the white lower-income patients in the clinic program. 

Table 16 shows a brief comparison of patient characteristics by 
ethnic composition. The data presented do not provide any character- 
istics that appreciably differentiate the two groups beyond the variable 
of classification. The typical white patient was slightly older and at 
a lower parity than the black patient. The white patient had, in gen- 
eral, fewer years of formal education and less contraceptive experience 
than her black counterpart. The white patient also became pregnant 
at an earlier age; however it was more likely that her most recent 
pregnancy was planned. Both groups reported approximately the same 



TABLE 1 6 . SELECTED FIRST ADMISSION STATISTICS BY ETHNIC COM- 
POSITION OF THE PATIENT POPULATION* 



Reported Statistic 


Black 


White 


Total first admissions 


16,451 


99S 


24 years of age or 3'oungcr 


50.5% 


55.0% 


Parity 3 or less 


64. S 


69.9 


Less than 12 years of formal education 


68.2 


77.0 


Contraceptive history 


No reported previous use 


44.2 


49.1 


Use of less effective methods only 


29.9 


25.7 


With previous use of pill or IUD 


25.6 


25.3 


2 or more pregnancies in the last 3 years 


42.2 


44.4 


Age of first pregnancy less than IS years 


50.0 


57.7 


Planning status of last pregnancy 


Taking a chance 


81.5 


71.9 


Planned 


10.3 


20.9 


Method failure 


7.3 


5.9 


Receiving welfare assistance 


20.1 


19.9 


Unemployment 


38.1 


33.5 


Postpartum referral 


60.8 


57.5 


Adopting contraception 


96.5 


91.5 


Pill 


64.8 


62.3 


IUD 


15.2 


15.8 



* Period ending June 30, 19G9- 



level of welfare assistance, but the white patient reported a slightly 
better employment status. Last, the typical white patient was reluctant 
to use contraceptives, but when a method was accepted, the most 
probable choice was the pill. 

Thus, the data reveal the basic dimensions of similarity among 
the patients’ social, economic and medical poverty. 

Continuity of Patient and Program. 

In any health service program, the ability to maintain contact 
with the patient is of utmost importance. A crude measure of the pro- 
gram’s success in accomplishing this goal is suggested by a comparison 
of the total number of first admissions with the reported number of 
clinic closures during a specified period of time. A clinic closure is 
defined as any patient who keeps an initial appointment and subse- 
quently terminates contact with the program by failing to comply 
with the revisit schedule. During the first year of program operation 
the estimated closure rate was 13.6 closures per 100 first admissions. 
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In other words, during the first year 86 out of 100 patients maintained 
active contact with the program. 

A more refined analysis of oral contraceptive use was recently com- 
pleted. This study, based on 2,023 patients who entered the program 
between July 1, 1967, and December 31, 1967, and who selected 
the pill as their first continuing method of contraception, revealed 
that the cumulative net probability of continuing with the pill was 

0.70 ± 0.01 at 12 months and 0.60 ± 0.02 at 18 months. This was a first 
segment usage-analysis subject to six competing risks of termination. 
The cumulative net probability of accidental pregnancy was estimated 
at 0.04 ± 0.005 at 12 months and 0.05 ± 0.008 at 18 months. Thus both 
contact and continuity with the patient population has been established 
by the program. 

IMPLICATIONS 

The metropolitan New Orleans Family Planning Research and 
Demonstration Program was predicated on: 

1. Demographic and social studies of medically indigent patients 
who were to be the primary recipients of the services. 

2. Studies of the epidemiology of infant mortality, maternal mor- 
tality, prematurity, stillbirths, abortion and the availability and 
usage of existing health services and resources. 

3. A detailed evaluation of all facilities and resources that could be 
used in the implementation of a family planning program. 

4. Operational research in one county with a population of 34,700 
was implemented in 1964, and used as a research area where 
problems of program design could be tested in a small popula- 
tion to gain some indication of their applicability to a metropoli- 
tan area of over one million. As a result of this development and 
consideration of behavioral, political, social and administrative 
variables, the program design for New Orleans was developed. 
These research findings indicated that criteria that required 
priority were: 

(a) decision-making in- the program that could be adapted to 
serving the needs of the patients. 

(b) design and administration of the program to enhance the 
patient’s privacy and individuality, and to respect her in- 



telligence and freedom of conscience. This would help pa- 
tients realize their desire to increase the quality of their own 
lives and that of their children. 

Insofar as possible this program was designed and has been ad- 
ministered using these criteria as guidelines. No premises previously 
asserted by the health profession have been accepted as accurate until 
the hypotheses on which they were based were tested. In short, the 
program was designed to meet the needs of patients. Studies indicated 
that the major problems faced in implementing a family planning pro- 
gram in an area of over one million were organizational, political, 
social, administrative and educational and not motivational on the 
part of prospective patients. This implied two principles to be built 
into the design of the program and its administration. The first was 
to solve the anticipated problem by utilizing a variety of talents; it 
was known from the start that this multifaceted problem would re- 
quire a multidiscipline team working cohesively. The second principle 
was the need to develop a unique structure that could be used as an 
instrument to implement the versatility, flexibility and brainpower in 
an effective manner. 

5. After careful study of the data, it was decided that the most 
flexible, versatile administrative mechanism possible would be a 
private nonprofit corporation. Such a corporation was established 
and has been used to develop the capacity and test the ideas of 
modem management technology to decision-making processes 
involved in the development, administration and evaluation of 
the program. This has been a highly successful mechanism to this 
point. As long as the requirements of Items 1 and 2 are met, 
a variety of institutional and organizational mechanisms could 
be used to properly develop family planning programs. It is the 
authors’ opinion, however, that programs that do not consider 
the factors delineated in Items 1 and 2 will not be successful in 
achieving their objectives. 

6. Studies indicated: 

(a) a marked lack of information concerning reproductive phys- 
iology and contraceptive technology in this metropolitan area 
of over one million; 

(b) no organized services designed to meet the needs of patients 
were available; 



(c) no adequate health delivery system was available to the 
population in which family planning could be incorporated. 
For these reasons the staff worked with the cooperating and 
participating organizations to design a system for the delivery 
of health care. Such a system had to be developed before a 
family planning program with the elements specified could 
be implemented and sustained; hence great emphasis was 
placed on creating the delivery system. Family planning was 
offered first, then prenatal care to be supplemented by many 
other components of primary health care as priorities dictate. 
All of the studies indicated the presence of strong motivation 
among the lower socioeconomic population, and especially 
among the economically deprived black population, for 
family planning services. 

7. Summ ar ies of the evaluation of results of the participation of 
lower socioeconomic patients during the first two years of the 
metropolitan New Orleans study have been presented in detail 
in the tables and the text. However, it is important to emphasize 
the following points: 

(a) From the initiation of the Orleans Parish program on July 
1, 1967, through June 30, 1969, 17,459 families have become 
active participants in the program. 

(b) An estimated 85 per cent of all patients who entered the 
program during this two-year period are still keeping re- 
visits, indicating continuing active contact with the program. 

(c) Over 95 per cent of the 17,459 families are from the black 
segment of the lower socioeconomic section of the population. 

(d) It is estimated that minimally an 80 per cent acceptance of 
services has been achieved in the 20—24 age group in the 
black female population of New Orleans within the two-year 
period of time. 

(e) The probability of a black patient keeping an appointment 
of any type has been six times as great as that of a white 
patient from a lower socioeconomic group. 

These data indicate not only willingness to accept family planning 
but also very strong motivation and desire for these services among the 
lower socioeconomic population when offered in an acceptable manner. 
These families, with their intelligence and perception of their own life 



condition, recognize clearly that unless they have the power to con- 
trol their own reproduction, they do not have the power to control 
their own destiny or that of their children. If services are made avail- 
able to the lower socioeconomic segment of the population in the 
manner described, similar levels of acceptance can be achieved 
throughout the nation. In summary, the problem neither has been nor 
is in the patients, particularly in the black patients. It is rather the 
lack of an effective primary system for the delivery of health care to 
the indigent, and especially, the lack of a system to provide informa- 
tion about family planning and the means to deliver such services. 

8. These results should effectively dispose of the myth that motiva- 
tion does not exist among the black population for family plan- 
ning, and the even more destructive myth that the federal gov- 
ernment or any other agency is coercing blacks to practice 
family planning. These two assertions are, in fact, demeaning to 
the intelligence and ingenuity of indigent black families. 

9. This paper has tried to make a clear distinction between family 
planning and the idea of population policy. Family planning is 
a valid health measure that is absolutely crucial to all families in 
this country, particularly those in the lower socioeconomic seg- 
ment of the population who are suffering most from the lack of 
information and services that will grant them the power to con- 
trol their own procreation. The studies indicate . that unless the 
power is made available to the lower socioeconomic group, much 
difficulty will be encountered in solving major problems that are 
now obstacles to the attainment of family health and stability. 

For these reasons, family planning must be a necessary part of the 
health services provided by any government regardless of its popula- 
tion. Although family planning is only a part of a population policy, 
even a nation wishing to increase its population should incorporate 
family planning into its health delivery system to produce a popula- 
tion of increased potential. 

The hypothesis that family planning cannot reduce rates of popula- 
tion growth has not yet been properly tested. Many other social struc- 
tural factors must be considered in a population policy. However, 
family planning must also be a part of any population policy. It would, 
therefore, be extremely dangerous to heed the advice of those who say 
that family planning programs have failed to reduce fertility rates 
before such a hypothesis has been adequately tested. This paper pre- 



sents evidence that new approaches to program design and administra- 
tion can produce results in terms of involving and maintaining patient 
populations. No claims are made at this time as to the ability of the 
program to reduce fertility rates. However, the impact the demon- 
strated levels of participation are having on fertility as well as health 
variables are being monitored and findings will be reported. 

Other measures that have been proposed to reduce fertility — such as 
laws to postpone the age of marriage, punishing those who have illegiti- 
mate children, elimination of tax exemption for children and levying 
a tax on children — would be punitive and injurious to the child. No 
evidence is available to indicate that such laws would have the desired 
demographic effect. If the development of the child’s potential is, as 
it should be, the nation’s highest priority, these adverse effects must 
receive very careful attention. It is completely unrealistic to believe 
that any of these measures would be ruled by any existing state or 
federal legislature, or for that matter by governments of other nations. 
For this reason it is even more imperative to continue to stress the 
type of family planning programs described in this paper. 

In discussing overall population policy, it should be made clear that 
family planning for the black population is not aimed at decreasing 
the number of blacks. The major reason for placing emphasis on 
family planning for black families as well as whites is to give them 
the power, not currently theirs, to control their procreation and thus 
benefit their families, the society, the children already born and the 
children to come. Without this power these families will be unable to 
overcome the major health, social and economic problems that have 
been described in this paper. The data presented here indicate that 
the lower socioeconomic segment, and especially the black segment, 
will grasp this power and use it to its benefit if it is made available in 
an acceptable manner. 

SUMMARY AND RECOMMENDATIONS 

The nation should proceed to give high priority to funding, develop- 
ment, organization and delivery of comprehensive family planning 
information and services to all families who lack this service. Inas- 
much as the largest segment of the population not receiving these ser- 
vices are members of the lower socioeconomic group and the minority 
subgroup, high priority should be placed on the provision of adequate 
family planning services plus an adequate primary health care system. 



Research is needed to determine the social and political factors that 
would encourage small family size. These studies must undertake to 
develop operational programs capable of achieving this end, but that 
do not penalize the child as a consequence. Special attention should 
be given to the development of a national policy that not only includes 
the lower socioeconomic group but also addresses itself to the problem 
of decreasing the rate of population growth in all classes of society. 

The people, the congress and the administration should recognize 
that any population policy developed by this nation demands the high- 
est emphasis on research in the area of reproductive physiology and 
contraceptive development. A very substantial increase in the amount 
of attention and effort in this area by the scientific community is ab- 
solutely essential for the implementation of existing population policies 
and those to be developed. 

These priorities should be implemented simultaneously. 

The United States and the world has amply demonstrated the ca- 
pacity to increase its population at a rapid pace. Future generations 
will also have this option if they so desire. As a result of the rapid 
rate of growth, the United States and the world are failing to invest 
the human and economic capital necessary for the development of 
children. The goal must be to stabilize national and international popu- 
lations as rapidly as possible. This will allow greater emphasis on the 
development of the human resources of children already born and 
on the large increase in the number of children that will inevitably 
occur in the next 30 years. It will also allow better understanding of 
mankind’s social, economic and environmental problems and assimi- 
late technology so that it can be applied to the solution of the problems. 

It has been amply demonstrated that family planning is valid in 
itself for health and social reasons. Forces must be combined and the 
job must proceed of developing the data necessary to solve population 
problems through cooperative controlled investigation. 
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DISCUSSION 

Miss Gwendolyn Johnson: The aims of this program are to develop 
a system for delivering quality family planning service to indigent 
families; and to identify, contact and, if necessary, to educate the 
eligible women as to the virtues of family planning. The hypothesis 
appears to be the same as that upon which the family planning pro- 
grams of many countries are based : that individuals will regulate their 
fertility if given the means and information and if educated as to the 
virtues of controlling the number and spacing of children. In reviewing 
th.i; extent to which the program goals have been and are being ac- 
complished, the authors are concerned with the effectiveness of the 
organization and administration of the program, and with the pro- 
gram’s status as an instrument of social and health policy. 
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A question that this paper raises and for which there seems to be no 
simple answer is: Xo what may be attributed the considerable ac- 
complishments of this program? Inasmuch as the primary intent of 
the program is stated to be the improvement of social and health con- 
ditions rather than the reduction of fertility, achievements must be 
measured first in terms of patient response to the program. A large 
proportion of the estimated eligible population has been contacted; 
a high percentage has accepted the service; and a remarkably high 
proportion of those who accepted the service are apparently continu- 
ing the practice of birth limitation. The reported continuation rates of 
85 per cent may be considered as remarkable, in view of performances 
in other programs. The question of definition arises, however, in re- 
spect both to rates of acceptance and continuation of birth control 
practice, and a clarification of these terms would have been helpful. 

It is worthwhile to consider some of the factors responsible for the 
extraordinary response. First, the program is based on quality informa- 
tion about the characteristics of the women; and therefore its educa- 
tional component has probably been very efficient. Further, a high 
proportion of the women were contacted at a time when they were 
most susceptible to suggestions about fertility control, that is, in the 
postpartum period. Then, too, they are urban women and presumably 
affected by the public dialogue on family planning. In addition, the 
program provides elaborate machinery for referrals and follow-up. 
These conditions do not, however, fully explain this really high re- 
sponse rate. 

Experience with the program in some other countries indicates that 
the lower socioeconomic groups tend to be less responsive, and that 
they often represent the hard core of noncontraceptors whose patterns 
of reproductive behavior are subject to change only after the small 
family has gained reasonably wide acceptance. In these countries, too, 
younger women do not constitute a high proportion of the total client 
population in the early years of the program. Initial acceptors in most 
programs have been older, high-parity women who had more than 
the desired number of children. The authors have provided evidence 
of contrary response patterns in the New Orleans program : women 
aged 20-24 have the highest rate of participation, though their relative 
numbers increased during’ the second year of the program. 

One must presume that the black population, particularly, had 
apparently already accepted the small family norm that prevails in 
this country, but lacked the knowledge and means of adjusting its 
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behavior accordingly. In view of this, and also because belief in the 
possibility of social advancement is widespread in black communities 
of the south, attitudes were favorable for behavior changes leading to 
fertility regulation. In this connection, it may be noted that, insofar 
as motivation is concerned, the problem for administrators of the New 
Orleans program differs considerably from that confronting personnel 
in the family planning programs of developing countries. In the first 
instance, it is the question of attracting to the program a group that 
had not conformed with a behavior pattern already established by the 
larger society. In the developing countries, on the other hand, the 
problem is one of inducing individuals to adopt values and behavior 
that are generally alien to the society. This might be a partial explana- 
tion for the comparatively high response and continuation rates among 
the New Orleans black women. 

The authors emphasized that the services were offered and made 
available in a manner acceptable to the people, and I believe that 
this is a crucial factor in the program’s achievements. The stress upon 
the health and social benefits of family planning reduced opportunities 
for charges that the program might be a political instrument of the 
government, thereby improving the likelihood that the black com- 
munity would accept the program. Dr. Beasley and Dr. Frankowski 
have made no claims in respect to the demographic impact of the 
family planning program, although they are carefully monitoring such 
changes in birth rates as may become evident. One is tempted, how- 
ever, to look forward to eventual declines in the birth rates, in view 
of the high level of response particularly among women aged 20 to 
24 years — the ages at which fertility in this population group is at its 
peak. 

There are some general implications here for family planning pro- 
grams. The representation of family planning as an aid to family health 
and social stability may reap greater response than appeals on the basis 
of economic and other considerations that may be less meaningful to, 
or less easily grasped by, lower socioeconomic groups. Administrators 
of other family planning programs should be encouraged by this addi- 
tional evidence that young, low-parity women of lower socioeconomic 
status will control their fertility and should seek such results in their 
own programs. In this connection, there is an urgent need for research 
on the various social, cultural and political conditions in which in- 
dividuals will and will not adopt family planning within the context 
of an organized program. 
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Dr. Himes: I wanted to ask two questions of Dr. Beasley. First, I 
would like to know specifically what he did on coming into contact 
with the patients. What did he do to motivate them to get them to 
come to the clinic the first time? I can imagine difficulties of getting 
a lot of people into services of this kind. My other question is: Once 
he got them there, what did he do to keep them coming? 

Dr. Beasley: I would like to thank Miss Johnson for her review of 
the paper. We are concerned with the problem of fertility and the 
impact of family planning on decreasing fertility. However, we are 
saying that this is an hypothesis that needs further examination. 

In relation to the questions that Dr. Himes asked regarding what 
we specifically do to motivate patients to come to the clinic the first 
time, I would say that we have found very little evidence that this 
segment of the population was not already motivated to the practice 
of child spacing. I think this is one of the major factors in program 
adoption. What we found was ignorance and the lack of availability 
of acceptable services, even ignorance of the fact that they could 
control reproduction. 

We located a universe of patients, down to the name and address by 
the use of vital records, health records and records of the official agen- 
cies in the city. We developed a health manpower system for outreach 
work and now have 40 nonprofessional people in the New Orleans pro- 
gram who are working under professional supervision in the neighbor- 
hoods of the patients. 

We contact every postpartum patient, and every patient in the 
identifiable universe. We are constantly working on the nonidentifiable 
universe in terms of making it an identifiable universe, and we are try- 
ing to learn more about the group of patients that we are not reaching. 

! The second problem is patient education. Our thrust is a combina- 
tion of motivation plus education: education as to what reproductive 
physiology is, education as to what family planning is, education about 
the methods of family planning including what is available, the prob- 
lems with methods and the good points of the various methods and 
so forth. The objective is full education to ensure that the individual 
is in a position to make a choice — an educated choice. The patient’s 
total first contact time is about two and one half hours. Only ten per 
cent of that time is physician time. 

The third problem is the education plus maintaining patient con- 
tact. This entails the follow-up system that we have developed rec- 
ognizing that patients are living on a day-to-day basis. Frequently, 
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there is extreme alienation and resistance to health and welfare de- 
livery systems. Patients distrust the system; yet the fact is that many 
patients who miss one appointment will make another appointment 
and keep it if someone expresses concern about them. 

Another vital element is that we respect the patient as a mature 
human being. We believe patients will react positively to a program 
that is developed with their consent and in their own behalf. I think 
that this plus the systematic application of modem technology is di- 
rectly responsible for the observed response to the program. 

Dr. Frankowski: I would like to expand several points Dr. Beasley 
mentioned. An important element in the initial contact with a pro- 
spective patient is highly individualized attention. Prospective post- 
partum patients are personally contacted during their confinement 
period by program nurses. Outside the hospital setting, prospective pa- 
tients are individually contacted by auxiliary health workers. These 
health workers are recruited from areas where the majority of the 
patients reside and are given specialized training in the techniques of 
patient contact. In general, these workers identify themselves with the 
patients and exhibit a high degree of empathy. 

Relative to patient continuation, there is an exceptionally broad 
spectrum of medical and social services available to the patient. These 
services include prenatal care, postpartum care, contraceptive services, 
annual medical examinations and special educational and social ser- 
vices. We are attempting to establish a cycle of patient care. Whenever 
a patient misses an appointment for one of the services, a follow-up 
procedure is initiated. The patient is thus encouraged to take ad- 
vantage of all the available services. This follow-up mechanism is an 
important factor in maintaining contact with the patient and is not 
restricted to contraceptive use. 

Dr. Comely: What is the cost of the program? I am interested in 
this, because in trying to project this over a 50-state plan, I would 
like to know about the cost. I am beginning to have some suspicions 
about this kind of program that on the surface appears to be voluntary, 
but that may not be entirely so. Also the total birth rate in this country 
is fairly stable and our rate of growth is pretty small. To try to put 
this plan into operation on a nationwide basis is questionable. 

Dr. Beasley: In our study of patterns of maternal mortality, infant 
mortality, and stillbirths, approximately 1,200 deaths were involved, 
for which we had access to a substantial number of postmortem ex- 
aminations, coroner’s reports and complete hospital records. This was 
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a retrospective study in which we examined the characteristics of the 
deaths, and factors of the socioeconomic environment in which the 
deaths occurred. 

These are all multifactorial problems that are quite complex, but 
from the study we concluded that 55 per cer*^ of the infant deaths 
occurred to women who, prior to the time of conception, had health 
characteristics that placed them in a "high risk” category. These 
women faced a relatively high chance that the pregnancy would result 
in a catastrophic event either for mother or child. Let me illustrate 
this point. Some women who have six or seven pregnancies will de- 
velop chronic high blood pressure, and with this development are as- 
sociated changes in the arteries going to the placenta. These are struc- 
tural changes that mean that if this patient becomes pregnant again 
there would be interference between her circulation and the circulation 
through the placenta to the baby. So no matter what type of care you 
give the mother after she becomes pregnant, there is little that you 
can do for her. 

Because of this, we felt that the medical treatment for such a pa- 
tient is contraception, just as the medical treatment for someone 
having active tuberculosis is medication. 

To allow a high-risk patient to continue such a cycle, I think, is 
medical negligence. 

From a demographic standpoint, we formed the hypothesis that if 
you reach only the high-risk group of patients and offer them contra- 
ception or if you coniine your health care system to the high-risk pa- 
tient, then you are too late. 

What this means is that to affect morbidity and mortality criteria 
with a family planning program, you have to look at the total universe 
in terms of introducing rationality in the reproduction cycle. There is 
an optimum time for a patient to become pregnant, and the point we 
are making in our program is that you have to look at the total re- 
productive cycle of the human being. To aff ^ t infant mortality and 
decrease morbidity you have to prevent women from getting into the 
high-risk position, and the way to do that is to change fertility prac- 
tices. Spacing is a major controllable factor. 

It has been our position in planning that once women become high 
risk, then care itself, whether it be at Boston Lying-In, Mayo Clinic, 
Charity Hospital of Louisiana, or what have you, cannot appreciably 
affect the outcome of the pregnancy. 

This is one reason that we have done two things in our program 



design. One is that we attempted to identify the high-risk population; 
we contacted this high-risk population and offered them contraception 
and they have accepted it as a subgroup at almost the same rates as 
the ' her segments of the population. 

But, we are also trying to prevent women from becoming high risk 
by giving them the power to control their fertility by child spacing. 

We believe there are implications here for national policy. On the 
one hand we might spend, as a government, a million dollars to set 
up clinics for high-risk patients only. However, if you can assist in the 
adoption of child spacing for the universe of this population for the 
same amount of money, I think that you have a greater chance to 
effect mortality and morbidity variables. No country that has reduced 
the birth rate below 30 has ever failed to reduce its infant mortality. 

Perhaps I did not fully answer Dr. Comely’s question. I did not 
think I said anything about 50 states. I do think we need to put in 
comprehensive family planning in 50 stages, and I think it should be a 
very high health priority. This is what I mean: we must have a de- 
livery system. 

Obviously, one has to look at medical needs other than prenatal 
care. The only point I am making is that to alter morbidity and mor- 
tality you must begin to assist couples to have a conception under 
conditions in which there is the greatest probability that the product of 
the conception will have the optimum chance to develop his physical, 
emotional and intellectual potentialities. 

What I am getting at is that the lower socioeconomic group in this 
country is the prototype of a developing country. In the area in which 
I work we did not have a system for the delivery of health care. We 
built a system; we first added the family planning to it, and then we 
added prenatal care to it. 

We will not be able to reduce the morbidity and mortality variables 
until we begin to look at the fertility practices before the time of con- 
ception. By changing the circumstances under which people reproduce, 
we can increase the probability of a successful outcome. Unless we 
can do this we limit very greatly what we can do with very expensive 
medical care after the conception has occurred. 

Dr. Hauser: But, Dr. Beasley, would you disagree with this? I think 
you miss what I would call the major thrust of what Dr. Comely said. 
I think I would try the proposition that if you increase income levels 
through adequate jobs, employment and adequate education, you 



would cut infant mortality in this group a lot more than anything you 
could do with your program. Do you disagree with that? 

Dr. Beasley: The infant mortality rate began to go down in western 
Europe with the advent of the agricultural revolution. It went down 
further with the advent of the industrial revolution. 

However, we must consider what is feasible in terms of the con- 
temporary situation, and to recognize that family planning is a health 
policy in itself. It should be implemented, and it should be implemented 
as part of the total comprehensive health service we are working 
toward. It should also be implemented as a part of the population 
policy we should be working toward formulating. 

I think we need to begin to think realistically in the United States, 
not in terms of what would be perfect, but what we can do to help 
poor families at this time. I completely concede the importance of the 
social-economic development. But it is a matter, now, of what can 
we do rather immediately with the present resources. 

Dr. Eawards: I can understand the high rate of response in terms 
of the motivational factors, both in terms of the patients themselves 
and the structural ones. This program really has an outreach that I 
think is good. The question I want to ask is a very simple one: All 
that we know about social service programs leads to the conclusion 
that there are impediments to getting the high response rates you 
have had. These apply, especially, to the lower-income family — to the 
problems of getting day care services to get to the clinic, and also 
transportation services. In many cases potential clients cannot meet 
the costs of taking care of these things. I would like to know how 
these things might have entered into your planning for problems that 
might have contributed to low responses. 

Dr. V alien: I am quite impressed with the attention Drs. Beasley 
and Frankowski give to the political aspects of the population situation. 
I would like to know whether this is in reference to some specific situ- 
ation that exists in that community. 

Dr. Beasley: I would say that we do not have a cookie-cutter; we do 
not think we have a universal answer to the problem of conducting 
and administering family planning services. We realize that one must 
be concerned with politics, logistics, anthropology, sociology and family 
structure of any particular community one deals with, and these vary 
greatly, both in the United States and in developing countries. 

However, we are concerned with trying to develop managerial and 
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INt, & Mhhk fUm, I Mf* iMMPMrV fcaul fwwfwir 

&**« mmm kri M munim &m 4em 4ke A*#* putmamA hem, la panhw* 
Hw ^mm a» mmi far mmuk mw i wfawwiwa wf it 4aaa » t afflato f 

liMffldir MSSiSidll IflMBIfe fli |jto 

Uwy i*mf» <rf to «te d fataih ud cuw » jM» otoaM ht 

wvwifasi «nMo Par mmwyftr, «h» mmbmm it wnttr dm 3W par cm «f 
6* iwipp i wtoiu tie net wnt more chttdna. That® napoadms mm m 
m fatim v t ef aewr mmM and aw nanidL Tfcff ait fnaalm of «fif- 
fan ngirw» fan ifat gohe young to do chfatly.JThlt fwo p Q f t kn, 7M 
per cot, dm, covert a divtm popobdon and from it Bop* reached 
ifat nmif holfwn, “’ll would a ppear that modvatba or dcafao to cmtaS 
chMbcaifae h my Uch fadeed.* Now, in team of tibu l a ti o m and 
idbon ciia, ws nlgfit dbco w r that m uc h of (hk 7BB per cent doea not 
w prewnl M tmdvadon w in the literal rente. I take this word to mean 
that one has c h oices beforehand, and therefore c h oo s es to have or not 
to hate more children. Later in the paper I find that SMI per cent of 
the wome n reported that they were physically un a b l e to conceive be- 
cause of either age oe sterility. I would therefore subtract the 9.8 per 
cent became these wome n do not have c h oi c e s befor eh a nd . I do not 
know how much more of this 76JB per cent could be reduced fa that 
fashion. *11118 is merely to illustrate the need for re fin e m ents of the data 
to make the paper dearer than it is at the moment 

There is need for more black-white comparisons. Boguc has col- 
lected but has not yet analyzed data on poor whites living in Chicago 
ghettos. It would be interesting to have such analyses and c om pa ri sons. 
In the paper he has compared the 1967 view of blacks with the 1959 
view of blacks and whites, but these are very different populations. The 
1967 group is one whose family income was $5,500 or less, while the 
1959 black group is a much broader cross-section of the population 
educationally and economically. The same is true of the 1959 white 
population. So the comparisons here are difficult to interpret, and the 
use of the more comparable group— whites living in ghettos in 1967- 
may throw some light on whether the findings represent black patterns 
or simply demographic patterns. 

Some of the concepts in the paper need to be explained or clarified. 
For example, the terms “awareness of family planning,** and “birth 
control techniques used,** are interchangeably used with “knowledge.** 

Philip Hauser, though, has really anticipated something that I am 
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i%ii itfiin d±A 1 ri iifcfciiAiif littMi tki JtML Aaj^icMifcHtlft' tAkiii Ofe Suydft A dfidyttEft fhtit 

1WPP* iRtilwV PfwWWWki m wfWliwf^ PWPPW HW f*Hlj wfPWiWW ^twwwf* j^^rm *w 'm^wnxi *w*» 

tfeauMMU£MShfc^fas^mi ik^jkwfr iftfctatf > £alfeEEMrtift|& 

g4 ^ j^|jfg^U| &j||^^| tTfkjp 4 uU||L0 

{f^WHWSwUrcW wwW: ^muHr^PwPWm wi^^PWP PiW w 

uuiMiltLhtt Bfitf Bfcift hAhftfrfrM t ifitftjJt ^ MMi |Ag*fl ttutih ttfah Ptfft jAfifttkt **ti*fr* MMitlhl 

Nfll^wMIi PW VI9BMillC|4 #. mHHMfep HE HIE mnmmim* 
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fata* wwE a* ItaBs «mmmm 1m MMaft fa m «ocnmm» bmI wc mmhi 



♦fapqpta <tat many *ff (bm am tw% wmm> t ttoWk ta* fascftuta 
llaasanft "ta mt fa y f* <wtt»9tiBy wt* harm deals wish itals ttawtowu Im 
tmoi of «lot am calM lobciMce lemk. 



Whcm you salt; WKu fa rfw Mwl Barter of cMUbmi dal yaa w c w d tf 
Uk you can |» on and on nidi thfa in MW uf *r«li*g *o da point 
ntew you jwt would not tofanraie aojr mm under any dirnmnns. 
In dtcct, nmrthlni caJkd fancmity and drngim ckunmmn ink 
esters the litprcnhn of onc't Mnl 

Let me put thin another way. Ideals do not extol fat a vacuum, hut 
rather as part of a whole system of Ideals; they «dst h • kind of 
hierarchy of ideals. It may be that ideal family she is not so very impor- 
tant, relative to other kbxb of ideal*. When you jtsdfy an ideal you are 
thiniung in terms of chokes you have to snake. If you raise the ques- 
tion of what fa the ideal place in wbkh to live and someon e replies 
“the big city,** and when you ask him why he does not live fat a big city, 
you soon discover that there could be incompatible combinations of 
ideals. If, for example, one's relatives reside in a rural area, one may 
not choose to live in the “big city” when it me a n s living there in the 
absence of kinsmen even though the urban area b generally attractive. 
One may prefer taking the rural setting and the kinship system. I 
think there are a lot of these kinds of c ombin ations. 

As already noted, Boguc states that 78.6 per cent of the women do 
not want any more children. Then we turn to the fact that their be- 
havior violates the stated desire for limitation. Did they have knowledge 
of contraception? You ascertain that they did but you find that they 
have knowledge of unsafe techniques. Then that leads to a program 
of action. We might ask Planned Parenthood, as Bogue has indicated, 
to step up its program to do a better job of telling people about re- 
liable techniques. 

But it may not be that knowledge of contraception alone determines 
the decision to limit or not. The whole matter of combined choices 
may be involved and it is in this sense that we might begin to explain 
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b« &6Mli£ ^ll mm idkhlb raa » » k <•**# &*** i Mfwii in i i rv but 

I «**$' mwfo Fhtti FmMMM folh***#* W «l* *#* 4f!fife*> 1&*A 

if jtyuijjiMi ,** 4mHkr i^ m iil ih jfefcJitttf kMtlBtii lULtkyuft ik JbtMHriMftfci> 

WJPwWwWWti 9 FF^^^FFpP^P r ’Iw jp wP^ 

£WkgK^i pi|L^ ji| iMb bsu^b 

IBflFgy*) ^fBIBBp ^P^vfll^P 

^m, utL .i rft iijr^iiipiii fth^jp i^Lp iiiiiiMiilihtfiiriifct mtt jflruifcibEaiBdk&aiBk' MfeltHfcBMihLFik im nrtfjf||Jt fc 
•W WwlW wmm9W^rW> 99Wm WHMRT W9 m&9 Iwfiiwwn.^ § 1 W|WW! W ppvraw 

iilltfAl it jt ifcjijj k? ]|m M^m Mjap^l gjp PMM|i|yyg| ■hU| iMW 

FBFWi^flF 9 ^. w o 

\t±} «£^^H #iUMi^iii *<b***s Mi IktfvMr ift iiMSi fcw*^ Mttiff mm ^ 

'fP^PWHPP ^.PPPPBWPP.WW- U(^B^^«W TP“ PP P^P^P ^^^ppwSPwP P?^W#Jg^^Pn- " 

41MB titun tfettlfcMCf* pmp|M^ tsM J| 

pBBBCSI ^5BHI FBW^B. p^pp»w^Kp^b^^^p^p*wp ^pu 

-n^fcjFj^i gj'frtiihn mb m g^tBi B MiiMttBl ftlB jmmqI F^bgri| && £Btiy| FBMB BBIMBU flfc 

WIMIB F^FipW. wt **1 WFtFft- F FW FP »PF^ ^F 3 "^F 1 * ^ 

mnstb brnwr t pyfaaiwi «4 Bw <wt fe>wft wbM and tvnL II «w ikU In 
•craw nC dw racranwit y^ dmt may not k mud iaMm k t nwa 
iwi and tnlm In MtwMfdiia, wkn I pciM nm yew pW» 
%ild*e |«wsr laundkut pm# fo u n d ihttP«coiiU wry pd Kpmkn ao«ath- 
cra cotfwwwhfei In parts of ikodty. Wo alwra|P »M, for o o wp l c, dint 
cant of Broad Sum rr p wsw c ni c d Oho Deep Snub, and above Brood 
Sum, In North P hSluMpbb , r c gno waitcd North Caro lin a ^ Maryland 
and other upper southern Mate*. When you go( Uuo thh area you could 
|)kk out bhda iqMt i t a&ig Asheville, North C hrofe u t, or other nh* 
dnittem of the stain. What 1 am suggesting here b that there may he 
a greater continuity of community kinship ties than b ordinarily 
imagined, and I would suspect that most of the young people who 
migrate and settle thb way continue to have their lives influenced 
primarily by thb quite specific local community. We certainly see thb 
kind of analysb overseas with the Chinese and other migrants, and I 
think we could begin to look at urban and rural concepts in thb f as hion . 

Dr. Harter: In his summary statement on desire for more children, 
Boguc says, “absolutely no evidence exists of a ‘high fertility culture* 
among the slum dwellers of C hic ago. If anything, these data reveal an 
‘antinatal* subculture to which an impressively large segment sub- 
scribes.” 

I can not disagree with this, but it is not really a statement about 
desired fertility; it is a statement about economics. After all, what 
parent wants to rear children in economic misery? 

I think if we are serious about fertility and family problems of the 
blacks, we need to be serious about the economic condition in which 
many of them live. If we are serious about that, and if we do get 
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tfPfP^PPwPPggJ ^^PS^^P JRHPftii 
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wap iiwpitw^* vpVP* WPW wpP PWPI waHWl WPwWT RnlHwP(w9 <3HRir 

RmHRXotMw R^Mw wRIB' I^Wi^WJi wRJRRWR^ 11 

&BUB IfAlfefij&ti' ^Inhi illjupi kiiiw jtf iftrunw? 

■gjM|Mk w^^Mk Ittt'VMtMl iAt JtJI j^** j^ufe 

Rl^nw lWwR» SBwwPI wB Bw RpP^ 

ftnriM brwp„ A d l n i BmaDy, , vwr mms p»wi mm Am 

Dr* Cmmrfys I iKkfc ito( Aw paper, mb&dk mm cpnsbl «aH 
draft, co M hr h tp ro wl bf Hkaimikm of mur patuf 
tucli m ik xental 6f« of the ^pkal ilum d^rlhr" I do not know wtui 
a typical alum Mler is and when wo studied lUs mepnent in Wash* 
Ington I noticed a spectrum of dKcnttkathw and variety, such at can 
he found hi our own group. 

porting the ini t i a t io n of tea activity until after marriage was respected 
by km titan one-sixth of the participants.” I do not ice the reason for 
these statements. There are others; I just mention these two. 

It should also be noted that the average age at mcnarchc is getting 
lower and lower among women In this country, and therefore wc 
might begin to have out-of-wedlock births not only among girls under 
15 but among those under 12* The average age at menarclie now is 
12.4 years and it is going lower, so we might have to adjust our data 
to take into consideration this change. 

Dr. Thompson: In asking people about the number of children they 
want we should remember that sometimes children are regarded as 
sources of security. Many women with whom I talked stated that when 
they get old and unable to work they want somebody who cares about 
them, and children to them are a source of security. 

I think that it is a middle-class bias to think that all people sit down 
and plan the number of children they want. Among these people there 
were none who even knew about the existence of educational policies 
for their children, for instance. 
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tokltoto gjwmnitoy «■ paigto to® to «w* pto to toftL ttow* 
tjUN® HiM Hh& khHkS oft pbHB® ftbH?y CHlH MSflftUHti HVfti^jiUft U tom a to* 
*m:> 1 toft auto tom i»afapiiii a» mm emm m opto* «mm| Itolii 

lt ^ l |lStoT |i^»ir«*i»to tofts ntrnmm m to Bopte aad to 
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Wc go out with our survey brt nmnm , our quesriomtotw and to 
mkldlc-ctaM and aflkmtt white people «o tell us curtate iUqy;awlwB 
bebeve wfaat they say. When w* ndminisecr these q mrntom al r a to poor 
people and to black people we top doubt to rawest; wo think 
that toy do not know what they are saying. I, want to emphasise this 
as a problem we have in bteptoft date . 

I know to Callup pollsters in August, 1967, went into to ghettos 
and too& toek people what could be done to stop rioting in bla ck 
ghettos. They also asked white people the s a me q uestion . The num- 
ber one thing that to black people said would stop rioting was jobs; 
and to number one thing to white people said would stop rioting was 
to get the police to enforce to laws snore rigorously. 

We have not yet gotten around to providing jobs for black ghetto 
dwellers, because people just do not believe what the black people 
have said. 

WestofF and Ryder asked people things; Bogue asked people things, 
and I would be slow to question whether the black people knew what 
they were saying when they answered. I think they did, and I think we 
have a tendency to doubt the reliability of the response when we are 
questioning people who are different from us. 

Dr. Hauser: Let me add one other methodologic note. Despite Dr. 
Ryder’s reaction, I do not think that what I said was in disagreement 
with what he said. I think what I am doing deliberately is trying to 
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Dr. SoUsUuu You did not ay that. 

O* timer: Let me say this: E am not disputing the foci that you 
have a point, but X am using a blunt needle, and I think to a good end. 
I think we need more of this kind of mcthodologic information than 
we have. 

The kind of example that Charles Willie used is an utterly different 
situation. 1 do not think we can equate the problem of the black re* 
H»nsc as to what we need to stop rioting. The question, did you or did 
you not want these children that were bom four years ago and that 
were conceived nine months before that, is an utterly different methodo* 
logic question from the standpoint of retrospection and rationality. 

Dr. Ryder: We have had 30 years of fertility research in this tradi- 
tion, and in the whole 30 years of fertility research, 99 per cent of 
which is available in published form right now, you can not find any 
contradiction to the elementary observation that people have much 
smaller families than they would have had if they did not use contra- 
ception; they report to us that they do use contraception; the people 
who do use contraception have fewer babies than those who do not. 
It is that kind of reliability that is very evident in our data. Despite the 
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me, this b an awfully b he leap from such d at a, and thb b what I was 
specifically speaking to. Thb b not to my that a lot of other types of 
data are also, therefore, not %atkL That b not the inference 1 had in 
mind at all, and if I gave that Impression 1 hereby withdraw It and 
my that I am apparently not too good at c ommuni ca ti o n . 

Dr. Smith: Perhaps l could my something relevant to one of the 
points t hat has been made. 1 have been involved in some of thb alti- 
tudinal sort of work, and X have found in a rural area that die accom- 
plished family sire b larger than what b given as the ideal family size. 
I have been a bit puzzled about this. 

I wonder whether people were really co ns c i ous of what was in- 
volved when the questions were asked. I would ask: What would be 
the right size of family for you to have? They would say X number. 
And then you ask them how many they have had, and they would say 
X plus two or X plus three. Invariably I get the impression that people 
really have not thought of the behavioral components involved. 

I instinctively feel that when you ask the question: “How many 
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by policymakers to prevent things from being done by taking the data 
out of context- I can see how some states might be much more willing 
to spend money for family planning than some other states because 
welfare has been a major issue politically for several years. 

In Louisiana, one governor after another was elected to office because 
of the large welfare budget. The demographic data, therefore, taken 
out of their proper scientific context are sometimes misleading, and in- 
stead of leading to positive so cial policies, they might result in negative 
social policy. 

At three different times within the last five years Louisiana has 
formulated statewide policies regarding welfare. At one time any woman 
having an illegitimate child would automatically lose her status on wel- 
fare and even aid to dependent children if she had three or four in that 
category before her latest birth. In other words, she would lose welfare 
not only for the illegitimate child, but she would lose it for the others 

as well. 

Right now there is before the Louisiana Legislature a bill to cut back 
welfare payments by something like 22 per cent. They are already less 

than $1,300 a year. „ 

Therefore, l think that when we present these demographic data, we 
ought somehow to concern ourselves with the social context of the data 

and not just with the data themselves. 

I am thinking also of crime rates and various other types of negative 
data that are used against black people in many areas of the country. 
Fee example, the Supreme Court decision yesterday actually outlawed 
segregated school systems. Already some powerful people in the South 
have said that this is going to be disastrous for the school system. They 
claim that what they are really talking about is not simply the fact that 
the M ark people are behind in their educational experiences; they also 
claim to have evidence that blacks are incapable of being educated in 
the same schools with white children. They cite negative demographic 

data to support their contention. . , , 

Another print that I would like to call attention to is the fact that 
m many communities in this country are not studied. In reading social 
science literature I am struck by the fact that almost all we know about 
political science, sociology and so forth is based upon studies of Chicago, 
New York and a few other places where there are large universities 

with sizable research grants. 

I would Uke to see the demographers spend more time in communi- 
ties that are not so glamorous. I don't think you can understand the 
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problems of black belts in Chicago, Harlem and other such places with- 
out understanding the social background from which these people came. 
Many migrated from rural areas in Mississippi to northern cities and 
they have set up little enclaves. Sometimes you would think that they 
had moved from the South just last week, but the truth is they have 
been there for years. They have been insulated within their little com- 
munities, and unless we study the communities from which they came, 
as well as the communities in which they are living in our large north- 
ern cities, we will be to that extent incapable of understanding the 
social context of some of these families. 

It is not only the small communities in the South, but also large cities 
in the South that are almost completely unstudied. It has been a long 
time since there has really been a scientific study of Houston, Dallas, 
Mobile, Birmingham or New Orleans. 

To me, this is one of the greatest weaknesses in social science litera- 
ture. We know so little about the southern section of the United States. 
We know almost nothing about the small communities from which 
much of our large urban population has come. 

I have this last statement: The black colleges in the South are in a 
very crucial stage at this moment. The foundations, federal govern- 
ment and private philanthropy are trying to find some way of using 
these colleges. I wish that some of the larger universities doing demo- 
graphic studies of various kinds would use these colleges not just as 
headquarters, but that some of the more mature professors and gradu- 
ate students would spend a year or two doing research in the communi- 
ties, using these small colleges as bases of operations. In that way they 
would not only help to raise the academic aspirations of the students, 
but they would also raise the academic level of the faculty as well. This 
would engage students and teachers in some kind of research that is 
relevant to the community in which they are located. Thus, if one had 
to make a generalization about the most unstudied college communities 
in this country, they would be precisely the communities where Negro 
colleges are located. 

At; one time the University of Chicago did use a black university a 
great deal as an outlet to train students. There have been other in- 
stances, but I think these attempts should be modified and extended, 
so that black colleges could become sub-research centers, so to speak. 

Generally, the South is ignored by social scientists. To me this is an 
unforgivable situation. A social scientist can mature in large universi- 
ties like Chicago and Columbia without ever visiting the southern sec- 
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tion of the United States. This is a research oversight that I would like 
to see corrected. 

The study of malnutrition in South Carolina was orderd by the Con- 
gress of the United States. It was very interesting how some of the most 
vital studies, such as that one, have not been done by sociologists or 
social scientists, but by others. I wish more were initiated by social 
scientists. 



PHILIP M. HAUSER 



The problem of needed research on the demographic aspects of the 
black community is a broad and open problem, and I think I might 
start it with a general observation. It is clear that the data with which 
we deal and the problems to which we address ourselves have definite 
political and social overtones. It has not been possible to disguise them 
but I think it is necessary to control them. I think the mere fact that 
the Milbank Fund is focusing on this problem is another symptom of 
the role that the whole problem is playing in contemporary American 
life. We did not have a conference such as this 25 years ago, or 40 years 
ago. It was not held until this year. 

The general observation I would like to start with, to try to get away 
from the political implications, is that I am convinced that there is 
nothing we can do as demographers and sociologists in the way of re- 
search that will contribute to the solution or resolution of the under- 
privileged status of blacks that is not already known. 

I will just start with the fiat assumption that the blacks have an 
underprivileged status by reason of racism. Another way of saying it, 
is that they have yet to achieve the opportunity to participate in the 
American economy and in the American society. They have been ex- 
cluded from American society, and we are just now on the verge of 
determining whether participation is going to be possible. 

I cannot get excited about how research is contributing to the reso- 
lution of that problem. What will contribute to the resolution of that 
problem is going to be a reallocation or restatement of national priori- 
ties, and a reallocation of our resources. Until that happens all the rest 
of what we are doing is window dressing, and I would like to acknowl- 
edge that what I am now going to say about demographic research 
is not going to help solve the race problem. 
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We know all we need to know now; we do not need any more knowl- 
edge for that purpose. 

Turning, now, to the demographic problems, the kind of information 
that we as demographers would like to have '• 

First, we certainly need research on how to improve our basic data, 
the type that comes from official sources ; the Census and the National 
Center for Health Statistics. It would be very nice if we had research 
that would enable us to get a complete count of the blacks in the United 

States, which we have not achieved. 

A second problem of the same character is that we desperately need 
measures of differential underenumeration by area and by socioeco- 
nomic status. Until we get that a lot of the data with which we now 
work are just woozy, and we do not know to what extent differentials 
of the type we have been examining here are real or simply artifacts of 
the inadequate data and differential rates of underenumeration by 
area, by age and so on. 

Third, we need to improve many of the basic classifications that now 
exist in the Census and Vital Statistics systems, including the one about 
marriage and the family to which I briefly referred in Part II. 

Fourth, I think we need a lot of information of the type which hap- 
pily will be provided in the 1970 Census, and that is information on 
characteristics of the milieu — physical, social, economic in which the 
individual is being reared, and for white and black. By that I mean 
characteristics of neighborhoods that become characteristics on the 
punchcards or the tape pertaining to individuals and the families. I 
think much of our own discussion has demonstrated the importance of 
a holistic approach to deal with just the medical problem. What Dr. 
Beasley is doing in an extraordinarily excellent way is wonderful, but 
this should not blind us to the fact that holistically you have to deal 
with many things the physician, with all of his techniques, cannot 

begin to touch. 

The 1970 Census will provide this, and this may open up new ave- 
nues of analytic opportunity. These data will include such things as 
densities, substandard housing, substandard schooling, substandard em- 
ployment rates — the characteristics of the whole community — so that 
we can use these characteristics as variables in relation to other 
demographic variables. 

Fifth, we need better information (and here the Census itself may 
not be able to help, but this is where research through surveys can help) 
on the qualitative aspects of the characteristics that we get from the 
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official sources. I made a brief reference to this previously. The Census 
will report increases in formal years of schooling for blacks and this 
is important, but the Census data completely obscure the tremendous 
differences in the quality of education that is being received. 

This observation, of course, applies not only to blacks. There are two 
poor whites for every poor black in this country. I think the Appalachian 
whites, who are not represented here as a minority, are in some respects 
much worse off than the blacks. They have not yet even discovered they 
have a problem. The blacks, perhaps, are going to teach them that 
they have. 

We need more qualitative information: What is the quality of educa- 
tion? We know how to learn this, now. In fact, against the protests 
of school superintendents, most of whom have yet to enter the twentieth 
century, there is now a national effort to measure the quality of edu- 
cation. 

The same goes for occupational detail. I think we must avoid mis- 
interpreting the data that will show great advances made by blacks 
and other minority groups. If the occupational categories are com- 
parable enough they may reveal little steps, not great leaps forward. 

Sixth, we need more research on what is now being called the social 
indicators; statistics that measure significant aspects of differences in 
the quality of life; of poverty and substandard housing; of substandard 
education and substandard employment. A whole series of indicators 
is possible on the substandard. Significant information is obscured be- 
cause frequently we get measures of central tendency without getting the 
whole distribution, and without trying to determine significant cutting 
points in the distribution, particularly a combination of significant cut- 
ting points. 

Seventh, I think we definitely need more of the cohort type of infor- 
mation, which means Censuses and surveys with age breaks that permit 
cohort analysis. 

Eighth, we need more longitudinal studies. I want to stress this, par- 
ticularly because the black community provides a most fascinating op- 
portunity for research while it is in rapid transition. 

Ninth, I think we need more research into the process of socialization. 
I am a sociologist, but I think our ignorance in this realm is what ac- 
counts for the confusion and lack of knowledge we have about prob- 
lems of incentive and motivation, and the meaning of such things as 
wanted children and unwanted children; the desire for a given number 
of children, and all these ideals based on a rational mode. 



On this point perhaps Frank Notestein was right when he said I 
took a too blunt needle and plunged it too far into the hides of Drs. 
Ryder and Westoff. But I did this out of pure love. I think that the 
best methodologic studies we have had so far in this realm are those 
that Ryder and Westoff are making. I hope they forgive me for saying 
we could stand even more, and of course, part of their material is still 
unpublished. 

I think they have done a superb job in dealing with a rational model 
in their approach to behavior in this realm. But I would like to point 
out that perhaps there is need for experimental work with other models. 
There is need, here, for determining to what extent a rational model 
does or does not apply among blacks and whites. 

I have enough confidence in Ryder and Westoff to think that what I 
want is possible, and if I ever stop going to meetings I may want to 
demonstrate that myself. I am talking about a model based on empirical 
observation of what goes on in the process of socialization, and in this 
respect we need much more from physicians, psychiatrists and psychol- 
ogists on sexual behavior than we now understand. Until we get a 
clearer picture of the human being with respect to sexual behavior we 
will not have the understanding of motivation and incentives that get 
translated into family size, the desired number of children and wanted 
children or unwanted children. 

Again, I cannot elaborate, but may I state an alternative to what is 
a rational model? As elsewhere indicated, I feel there is a difference 
between the pre-Newtonian and the post-Newtonian mentality; the 
kind of thing I have seen in Southeast Asia, for example. I would say 
there are people living in a world there who have not yet acquired the 
notion that man can control his own destiny, and that includes control 
of his own children. 

In many places man is living in a world in which God or supernatural 
forces or demons are controlling things, and anybody in his right senses 
knows that. When you get a Caucasian to come in and ask: “What is 
the ideal number of children?” that Caucasian is dead crazy because 
God or fate determines that. 

Cultural variations are what I am talking about, and this is not 
restricted to Southeastern Asian behavior! My guess is that it is true 
of a good proportion of the isolated parts of the United States, again 
not only including blacks. It is not the color of the skin that makes the 
difference; it is a question of what has been the process of socializa- 
tion; the kind of a social milieu from which they have emerged. Until 
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we get a better understanding of this we are dealing with superficial, 
external data. 

Tenth, and finally, I refer to the kinds of things I mentioned yester- 
day and on which I will not elaborate. We know much more about 
the use of survey methods, about measures of intensity and measures of 
response error than are now being employed in fertility studies. I will 
close with this general thought. The blacks are people who, within the 
course of less than one lifetime — 50 years — have been transformed from 
73 per cent rural, mostly from the rural South, to 73 per cent urban, 
disproportionately concentrated in the central cities of America. 

I dare say that never previously in human history did this kind of 
a drastic transformation take place in the life of a people. In conse- 
quence, all kinds of natural experimental situations are possible. I 
regard Dr. Thompson’s observations as referring to one. Studies are 
possible on place of origin and place of destination and on what Durk- 
heim called “moral density,” namely, the extent to which there are 
whites or blacks living in enclaves of their own in northern cities which 
might just as well have been in Timbuctoo as in Chicago. There are nu- 
merous natural experimental situations requiring research that ought 
to be pursued. 



CHARLES R. LAWRENCE 



When Henry Wallace was Secretary of Agriculture, I understand 
he received a letter from a farmer down in Mississippi where I was 
living at that time. The farmer said, “Dear Mr. Secretary: Don’t send 
me any more pamphlets on how to farm. I’m not farming nearly as 
well as I know how already.” 

As a journeyman sociologist who was cheated out of being very much 
of a demographer by the untimely leave-taking of Robert E. Chaddock 
with whom I was enrolled in a course in demography at Columbia when 
he took leave of us, I must confess', that I am not using the demography 
that is accessible to me as well as I might. It would therefore be pre- 
sumptuous of me to try to tell you what sort of research is needed. 

I also have the opposite of Philip Hauser’s difficulty. He knows so 
much that he can’t stop talking. I know so little that I can’t stop talking! 

Repeatedly, the question has been raised as to what we mean by 
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urbanization. It seems to me that the question of the urbanization 
of the Negro population raises this question in rather bold relief. 

What do we mean, nowadays, when we speak of urban life style? 
Does urbanization as a way of life still mean the same thing as it did 
when Wirth wrote his classic essay on urbanism? 

Does mere urban residence mean that people take on ux*ban life 
styles? Obviously, not. Gans recognized certain Boston Italian -American 
neighborhoods as urban villages. This village life-style persisted in the 
metropolis. 

We might want to find out to what extent Negroes, especially isolated 
as they are by imposed segregation, continue to be urban peasantry long 
after they have turned cityward to employ a term used by Louise 
Kennedy 1 about 40 years ago. 

I suspect that much of what is described, and even flouted, nowadays, 
by certain people as black culture is simply southern subculture, which 
is as much a product of Elizabethan England as it is of Africa. I know 
it is not tactful to say a thing like that, nowadays. 

The second area of needed research on which I would like to speak 
is the question of suburbanization of the Negro population. There seems 
to be evidence that Negroes are moving to the suburbs in somewhat 
larger numbers than in an earlier period. 

But we do not seem to know as yet which Negroes are moving to 
which suburbs. I have some impressionistic observations of the area in 
which I live. I moved out to Rockland County 18 and a half years ago, 
when it was still called by Sikorsky “Exurbia.” We have rapidly become 
suburbia, and among the blessings of becoming suburbia has been the 
development of what I call on instant ghetto in my neighboring village. 

There was a group of old hotels there. Spring Valley, New York was 
part of the' Borsch Belt before that Belt moved to the Catskills, and some 
older people continue to go there, or they did ten years ago. More re- 
cently one of these buildings, no longer useful as a hotel, was turned 
into makeshift apartments for welfare families — overwhelmingly white. 
Very soon a Mr. Grusmark built some apartment houses in the area 
and advertised “interracial apartments” primarily in such journals as 
the Amsterdam News. 

We have an interesting pattern there of black suburbanization. We 
have this “instant ghetto” in which' there must by now be 7,000 or 8,000 
souls, in a village that 20 years ago had boasted fewer than 200 Negroes. 
This instant ghetto provides an exacerbation of many of the problems 
of poverty in the central cities; exacerbated because the social services 
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available in the central city are not available in Spring Valley. Public 
transportation for example is virtually nil. Therefore getting out of the 
ghetto to such jobs as are available to residents is a severe hardship, 
ship. 

Poorer and working class people, constitute the central ghetto. But 
there are also areas of modest affluence in which another group of 
Negroes have moved. These are distinguished by their dress and by 
their speech from the people up on “The Hill,” as we now call it. In 
earlier times it was known in the valley as Jew Hill, by the older WASP 
residents. These areas of modest affluence within the boundaries of the 
village suggest some of the same ecologic processes that take place in 
central cities. 

Beyond the village one increasingly finds black families living in 
upper-middle-class developments. They usually do not buy immediate- 
ly. The original developers still, despite the law, find ways to keep 
Negroes from buying; but subsequent homeowners sell their homes to 
Negroes and there is no evidence of flight in any of the developments 
so far. 



Because of the white refugees from the city in our area, the economic 
level of the whites has tended to go down in recent years. Up until the 
recent hike in interest rates they had begun to come earlier in their 
life cycle and to mortgage themselves higher above their ears than 
previously. 

The educational burden for everybody is increased by the fact that 
this is an area with very few commercial or industrial enterprises. The 
existence of an instant ghetto in their midst makes those people who 
just left the southeast Bronx or Brooklyn think that their taxes are high. 
Some of the same processes of tension that one finds in the city are 
developing in this suburban area. 

It seems to me we need to know more about the suburbanization 
process, which has similarities and differences as we compare Long 
Island or Rockland County with Teaneck or Englewood, New Jersey. 

Someone raised the question of a black brain drain as people move 
out to the suburbs. There is also the possibility, if we can believe the 
rhetoric of those who claim to speak for the central cities, that those 
people who move to the suburbs — those who move to the developments 
and the affluent areas — are usually . relatively middle-aged, middle to 
upper-middle class, relatively affluent and can no longer speak for the 
central cities. In any event we are told that the central cities will not 
listen to them. 

This brings up another problem, the easy assumption of homogeneity 
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within, the black community, both on the part of those who speak for 
and. those who speak to the black community. This is a fiction. Al- 
though this may not be germane to demography it seems to me that 
there is a built-in danger — that middle-class, middle-aged Negroes will 
discover that they do not really want a revolution, although at the 
moment we can ride the wave of the alleged revolution for our own 
aggrandizement. 
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CHARLES V. WILLIE 



There are three areas in which I believe research will be fruitful in 
guiding public policy. They are: one, research on the question of 
family instability, poverty and race ■ two, research on the impact of 
education and employment of women in the household upon the pov- 
erty status and the social well-being of families in which these women 
reside ; three, research on the effects of diversified participation upon 
the decision-making structures. 

I begin with some observations on the need for research with refer- 
ence to family instability, poverty and race because I believe that the 
data and the interpretations that have been presented to the public in 
the Moynihan Report on the Negro family have been misleading. I wish 
to assert, categorically, that the Moynihan Report has been a disservice 
to the nation’s search for a solution to the causes of poverty among 
black and white people in America. 

Economist Herman Miller of the United States Census Bureau con- 
cluded that racism is a chief contributor to the disadvantaged circum- 
stances of black people in the United States. But political scientist 
Daniel Patrick Moynihan called for a national program to stabilize the 
Negro family as a way of upgrading it economically. The thesis that 
racism keeps black people at the bottom of the economic heap suggests 
that modification of an oppressive system is needed if the benefits of 



an expanded economy arc to be shared by all. The thesis that instabil- 
ity keeps black people at the bottom of the economic heap suggests that 
overhauling a defective family group is needed before the poor can 
take advantage of the abundant opportunities in this nation. Both social 
scientists are probably right. But my guess is that one is more right than 
the other. 

By way of explaining poverty, individual and family group charac- 
teristics and institutional circumstances all make a contribution. If, 
however, the goal is to change significantly the rate of poverty experi- 
enced by black and white people in this nation, then it does make a 
difference as to whether one should first concentrate on individual and 
family affairs or on tlfe social systems of our society. 

As a sociologist, my hypotheses are: one, that the Moynihan thesis 
that stabilizing the family will contribute to a greater reduction in pov- 
erty is more appropriate for whites than for blacks in this country ; and 
two, that the Miller thesis that a racially open economic system will 
contribute to a greater reduction in poverty is more appropriate for 
blacks than for whites in this country. A brief explanation of why I 
have arrived at these hypotheses is in order. 

It is true that we need a national urban policy and that ways of 
eliminating poverty among black and white people ought to be part 
of that policy. I strongly recommend that we do research on the hypoth- 
eses I have presented so that the findings might be considered in the 
development of such a policy. 

My reason for suggesting that there may be different explanations 
for the presence of poverty among blacks compared with whites is based 
on demographic data. In constant dollars, the proportion of poor whites 
has been reduced from 30 to 40 per cent during the great depression to 
about ten per cent today. This reduction has occurred largely because 
of an expanding economy. The economy, of course, has continued to 
grow. This means that the small proportion of whites (that is, the ten 
per cent) who have been unable to participate in the expanding econ- 
omy, probably have been unable to do so largely because of personal and 
family connected deficiencies. It is not suggested that the level of pov- 
erty among whites cannot be further reduced by institutional changes ; 
however, institutional changes such as an expanding economy will prob- 
ably result in a smaller rate of change in the reduction of poverty among 
whites today as compared with yesteryears. 

Today, the proportion of blacks who remain poor is 30 to 35 per cent 
— a proportion similar to that experienced by whites several decades 



ago. My gurm tt that poverty among blacks abo could be reduced to 
abotit (be ten (ter cent level (wltirh whites now experience) if die 
economy continues to grow and if blacks have equal access to the 
opportunities of such an expanding economy. B l acks , of course, have 
been discriminated against and, therefore, liave not bee n able to par- 
ticipate fully in the economic system of this nation. Even when they per- 
form occupations similar to those whites per f orm and have education 
the same as that whites have, the average j*nonal income of black 
people still is less than that received by white people. I am suggesting 
that poverty among black people could be reduced to the low ten per 
cent level if blacks had opportunities similar to whites. Until the poverty 
level of black people reaches the level of ten per cent to which it has 
been reduced among white people it seems to me to be inappropriate 
to launch a national program designed to tinker with the Negro family. 

I am not suggesting that a program to stabilize families as a way of 
reducing poverty should not be a part of our national urban policy. 
But I am suggesting that at this stage such a program probably will be 
more effective for the white poor. If my analysis is correct, Daniel Pat- 
rick Moynihan has projected a white solution upon blacks. To be sure, 
there is family instability among black people. However, I do not be- 
lieve that any program designed to stabilize Negro families will be 
effective until programs designed to increase economic security for black 
people are put into operation. It may be that programs must be insti- 
tuted in a sequential pattern. This may mean that the family instability 
factor cannot be tackled until the economic insecurity factor has been 
adequately dealt with. 

The experience of the white population in the United States indicates 
that increased economic security tends to eliminate a number of other 
pathologic conditions. Also, the experience of the white population has 
demonstrated that poverty can be lowered from one-third to one-tenth 
simply by increasing economic opportunities. It is well, therefore, that 
we try a similar program of increasing economic opportunities for blacks 
to see what happens. 

I think that we need to do a great deal of research on the impact of 
work and education of wives upon the welfare of their families. In a 
study of the employed poor in Washington, D.G., I found an association 
between the social mobility of a two-parent family and the education 
and employment of the wife. In both poor and marginally affluent fam- 
ilies, the head earned about 50 dollars a week, but family income was 
above the poverty level among the marginals. The most striking differ- 
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cnce between these households of different income levels with heads 
making similar wages was this : The wife in the marginal household was 
much more likely to be employed than was the wife in the poor house- 
hold. Three out of every four wives in marginal families were employed, 
whereas three out of every four wives in poor households were not 
employed. The median weekly income of working wives in marginal 
families was one dollar higher than the median earnings of their em- 
ployed husbands. The few working wives in poor families, however, 
tended to earn less than their menfolk. A marked difference between 
poor and marginal households was also the formal schooling of spouses 
in two-parent families. For example, 46 per cent of the wives in margi- 
nal households were high school graduates compared with 27 per cent 
of the wives in poor households. In fact, wives in two-parent marginal 
households tended to be high school graduates more frequently than 
did their husbands. The marginally affluent families also tended to have 
fewer children. 

I present this information about poor families and tho^e that are 
marginally affluent because I believe that social scientists have been 
projecting conclusions about the status and function of the wife in poor 
households from their experience with middle-income households. In 
general, husbands in middle-income households have more education 
than their wives and they tend to be the chief breadwinners in the fam- 
ily. Most wives in middle-income families have assumed the role of 
homemaker, which involves caring for the children and in general in- 
volves not being a member of the labor force. This kind of arrangement 
and division of responsibility in roles between husbands and wives has 
been looked upon as the ideal pattern. I am not so sure that this is the 
ideal pattern for families at all economic levels. Several years ago I 
read a thesis written by Dr. Catherine Chilman, which pointed out 
that some of the children in poor families where the mother worked 
had less tendency to get into trouble with law enforcement officers than 
children in poor families where the mother did not work. All of this 
is to say that education and work for women in households in lower- 
income families may have different consequences for family stability 
than education and work for women in middle-income households. 

Finally, I think that we need to do a great deal of research about a 
matter Dr. Paul Comely raised in his address (see Appendix) . He dis- 
cussed the importance of participation of the poor and participation 
of black people in the decision-making structures of our community 
as a way of guaranteeing that they are just and that they meet the needs 
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of the people who are experiencing the most adverse health problems. 

I think we need to do research on this matter to determine the kinds 
of policies that might emerge from a program in which the decision 
makers all are affluent and white compared with a program in which 
the decision makers are black and white and affluent and poor. To illus- 
trate my point, Dr. Joseph Beasley is interested in ways of preventing 
high-risk women from conceiving. He thinks that a national program 
designed to assist women before the period of conception will have a 
major payoff. I do not debate the value of such a program. However, 
I should point out that we have reduced infant mortality considerably 
among white women by improving the sanitation in the environment, 
purifying the water supply and giving prenatal care and better nutrition 
to pregnant mothers. I should hope that we would continue such pro- 
prams among black mothers after conception so that they too may have 
the possibility of delivering a higher rate of healthy babies. This means 
that while we are launching a new national program designed to pre- 
vent high-risk women from conceiving, we should not slow down pro- 
grams designed to help mothers after conception and before the period 
of delivery. Were low-income people and particularly poor black people 
involved in the decision-making structures that determine what kinds 
of programs will be launched in the community my guess is that they 
would demand that resources be reserved to help people after concep- 
tion as well as before conception. What I am trying to say is that the 
priorities that we have established for our health programs have a great 
deal to do with the values we hold and that people of different eco- 
nomic levels and different social histories tend to see what is needed 
in different ways. It is well that people of these diversified experiences 
be involved in our decision-making structures. We need to know whether 
our programs and priorities are better when they flow out of diversified 
as compared with homogeneous decision-making structures. 



FRANK W. NOTESTEIN 



I think one of the things we need to do research on is to find out the 
net cost of various programs proposed. If we are to use data to aid in 
the formulation of policy and its execution, then two things are terribly 
important. They are: (1) to be able to spot the gains and (2) to locate 
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the sore spots quickly. I am not impressed with the total cost of health 
care, nor am I impressed with the economy of keeping ten per cent 
of the population outside of the productive system and then saying, 
“My goodness! Aren’t they expensive!” This is an illustration of the 
wicked waste of not allowing them economic participation. 

Now, Ladies and Gentlemen, after the dissertations nobody is going 
to say anything very new or different on this subject. I don’t think I 
have any words of wisdom. I suppose the most general problem that 
occurs to me is : Let us pay a lot less attention to averages than we have 
been paying. One of the interesting things about our papers, here, was 
that they did have distributions. There is so much diversity that I am 
afraid we do damage in talking about it in general averages. 

There is nothing in the slightest scientific about my personal hunch. 
However, I suspect that few things would do the black community more 
good than the ability to identify quickly the kind of advance and 
achievement on the part of those groups that are getting expanding 
opportunities. There are sectors of our population where discrimination 
is easing off considerably. We have seen this in sports and music for a 
long time. Once a black gets his foot on the academic ladder he has the 
advantage of inverse discrimination. 

I think we have had some hard and serious papers that met with 
trivial responses. I am not discussing Bogue’s paper or Driver’s com- 
ments on it. I am shooting mostly at Philip Hauser, but not wholly at 
him, when I say that some of the discussion has been straining at a gnat 
and swallowing a camel. 

I believe that it is beyond the ability of anyone around this table to 
lay the outlines of a serious study to be reported on in this seminar and 
not be completely vulnerable to the kind of attack made by Dr. Hauser. 
To trot out the stuff that is in the elementary textbooks, to jump the 
criteria that have been laid out and say that the idea of an ideal family 
size is no good are cases in point. 

I believe very firmly that one takes for granted that people know 
what they are talking about unless the evidence is that they do not. I 
did not see any patterning that did not make complete sense in the 
material that was presented. There was one thing in the Westoff -Ryder 
paper that was pointed out as not being understood and I did not un- 
derstand it either, but it was trivial. 

We carry this kind of criticism to a sheer anti-intellectualism, and 
this is what I meant previously when I said that there comes a time 
when the burden of the proof is on the critic. If the research has been 
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really responsibly carried out; if the patterning makes sense, if you know 
in the reporting that there is a lot of stability in this kind of 
response, then it is not fair to say as Dr. Hauser did, “Yes, but didn’t. 
. . .” Do you wait to do anything until you can do everything in research 
work? I think that sort of criticism is a dime a dozen, and I think the 
papers merited more careful consideration of their content. 



DISCUSSION 

Dr. Hauser: I do not see much point in going beyond that. I am 
willing to stand on the record. The only observation I would make 
is that a lot of research in social science finds patterns that are plausible 
and seem to be consistent that turn out to be dead wrong. And if the 
kind of criticism that I have provided is “a dune a dozen” why doesn t 
it show up in the literature as a dime a dozen? I still think there is 
room for improvement in anything we do, and the fact that you can- 
not do it all, of course, does not mean that you cannot do more. It 
seems to me the purpose of all criticism is to see whether or not what 
we do next can be better. 

So I am perfectly willing to keep my head unbowed and my flags 
flying, saying that we need a lot more in the way of experimentation 
with new models for approaching these problems. We need a lot more 
in the way of intensive studies of the response errors than have yet 
been made, and we need a lot more healthy skepticism, without which 
science never progresses. In my judgment, as I see the literature, it 
is not that there is too much criticism of this “dime-a-dozen” type. 
On the contrary there is too much rallying around established old pro- 
cedures and methods, especially when they provide the kind of in- 
formation that is consistent with our desires. 

Dr. Beasley: I would like to respond on the problem of family sta- 
bility and maybe take a different perspective. I think one of the things 
we should be concerned with as a national society and a world society 
is the development of the potential of the child, and I mean the black 
child, the white child, the yellow child— —whatever color child— as a 
human being in relation to the quality of life. 

We do not know a great deal about psychology, and particularly 
child psychology, but I believe we do know the importance of a child 
being born under certain physiological circumstances which give him 
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an opportunity to be born alive, with the maximum possible oppor- 
tunity for the development of his potential. We know that he needs 
certain physical resources like nutrition and housing, to grow and to 
develop. We know a child needs warmth and love, and that if he 
does not have warmth and love, physical and emotional, not only will 
he be emotionally deprived as a human being, but if he is totally de- 
prived of this he will actually die. 

In addition to this we know that a child’s brain is 85 per cent de- 
veloped by the time he is five years of age. We know that he needs 
intellectual stimulation — constant intellectual stimulation. And the 
brain seems to work like a feedback mechanism; the more stimulation 
it gets the more it can utilize. 

Another thing I think we know as well, is that the child needs to 
relate to a male and a female figure in the crucial stages of his de- 
velopment and his total development physiologically is 18 years of age. 
Emotionally I think that is yet to be determined. 

In the 18,000 primarily black families we talked about, we pointed 
out that 66 per cent of the pregnancies occurred at 18 years of age 
or under; 49 or 50 per cent of first pregnancies occured at 17 years 
and under; 18.5 per cent occurred at age 15 or under and 13 per cent 
occurred at age 13 or under. 

This is not the type of environment that provides the child upon 
initiation into a family with qualities we know he must have for his 
development. 

Another factor we implied is that 80 per cent of the families, de- 
spite their low level of poverty, try to form a nuclear family — with a 
man and a wife conventionally married. However, within a short 
period of time, something happens to that family and there is no 
male head present. 

Here again, I think the speakers are correct about economic pres- 
sures and economic discrimination. Because of the rapid increase of 
his family and the lack of power to control fertility at a time when the 
level of his income is limited by society, the male is unable to house, 
clothe and feed his children and is forced by a punitive welfare system 
out of this type of family. 

It is of vital importance that we rearrange the priorities in our 
society, nationwide and worldwide, to provide for the development of 
the potential of the child. 

I think we must look at the problem of genocide, the problem of 
family stability, allocation of resources, male responsibility and of 
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family size. We must examine the problem in this context, because this 
is what society is about. It is becoming even more acute because of 
the marked change in the impact of various types of technology on 
our society. The rapid advance in technology places an even greater 
demand upon society to develop the potential of the child. 

The spirit in which we approach our research, our actions and de- 
liberations should keep the concept of black versus white subversive to 
the concept of the development of the potential of children and the 
improvement of the quality of human life in this nation and in the 
world should be the major contribution of this meeting. 

Dr. Ryder: I want to say a couple of things about the problem of 
the quality of data in the first instance, because I think it would be 
unfortunate, on the one hand, for us to freeze ourselves into a position 
of immobility if we do not know how to do things perfectly; on the 
other hand it would be unfortunate for us not to recognize the rather 
substantial measurement problem that we do face in this field. 

We are attempting to do something that is extraordinarily difficult. 
It is a task that we are going to have to work at for a very long time. 

It seems to me that we have a major debate going on now within 
the demographic fraternity. On one side are those who assert that if 
families had adequate access to family planning, reproduction would 
not exceed replacement levels. Therefore, the solution is for us to have 
easy access to family planning services for our nation. On the other 
side are those who say that if people were to have the number of 
children that they wanted we would still be faced with a massive 
population problem that must be solved on other levels. 

Now, I am not going to provide an answer to that particular argu- 
ment, but I would point out that a lot of harm, I think, has been done 
by the misuse of data. Judith Blake Davis has published some materials 
that do not deserve the kind of inference that she has chosen to place 
on them. I am not just making an attack on her; I would like to make 
an attack on ourselves, too. Bumpass and Westoff and I have data on 
unwanted fertility. Those data can be used in one or another way, 
depending upon how one feels about the policy issue concerned, and 
it seems to me that the statement that was published in The New York 
Times yesterday had the unfortunate implication of leaning more 
heavily on our data than was justified. 

We have had exchanges with our respondents; we can tell you what 
the questions were and we can tell you how the people responded. But 
anybody who has attempted to use research data with some degree 
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of complexity knows that he can manufacture one or another answer, 
depending upon his disposition, 

I think that there is no cure for this except to invest a very large 
effort in alternative explanations for our findings. We should be our 
own strongest critics. To the extent that we fail to do that, I think that 

we are not in a position to criticize others. 

On the behavioral level, we do have great difficulty in measuring 
what seems to me to be elementary pieces of information that are 
necessary to describe how people behave in the reproductive sphere. 
We have not been able to identify the extent to which contraception is 
used within individual pregnancy intervals, nor the way in which it 
is used, nor the frequency with which it is used. 

The data that we collect are responses and we tabulate them, but 
those responses have a high degree of unreliability. 

We know something about reliability for the National Fertility Study. 
We reinterviewed some 400 women and asked them exactly the same 
questions over again, and we have a measure of consistency of response 
on those items that would not be expected to change between the two 
time points. 

For example, one of the most critical pieces of information in terms 
of what we think we know, is whether the couples use contraception 
before or after their first pregnancy. Our index of response consistency 
indicated that about 40 per cent of the women responded to that par- 
ticular question in what appears to be a random fashion. This is a 
very high level of unreliability. What can we do about it? Instead of 
just throwing mud at this kind of study, we should ask: How can we 
do this better? 

Our opinion is that it is important for us to start collecting be- 
havioral data shortly after those events happen, rather than a long 
time after they happen. To that end, we are asking the federal gov- 
ernment for a considerable amount of money to get started on a larger 
longitudinal study. This longitudinal study would enable us to inter- 
view the same women, year by year. I hope that will improve the 
quality of die data. 

Finally, I would like to say something on behalf of a proposition 
advanced by Charles Willie concerning the possible consequences of 
our survey research approach. We collect information about indi- 
viduals; we tabulate the relation between this characteristic and that 
characteristic and 'certain outcomes, and from, that analysis certain 
conclusions may seem to flow, which may be used for policy purposes. 
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The family planning movement seems to me to be also approaching 
individuals as clients, or as customers and saying: If you as individuals 
will behave in a different way your problems will be solved. 

I think that this sort of thing certainly needs to go on, but we will 
be in great difficulty if we do not pay attention to the social system 
as well as to the individuals who are a part of that social system. 

If we are true sociologists instead of just individual behaviorists, 
then we have to study the social system in which these people are 
located. We have to ask why certain distributions of individual char- 
acteristics happen. Why is the educational level this way? Why is there 
discrimination? Questions of this type are not answered by just asking 
individuals in surveys why they are doing what they are doing. I think 
we have to start doing our job as social scientists as well as scientists 
of individual behavior. 

Dr. Williams: I would like to introduce another point of view, al- 
though it is not one with which I am entirely in agreement. Quite 
frequently it is argued that we do not need more research in the black 
community; that the black community has been under the microscope 
too long. If we are talking about the allocation of scarce resources, 
more ought to be devoted to action programs based on research already 
accomplished. 

Dr. Lawrence: I would like to agree with Dr. Willie on the question 
of what seems to be the misuse of data on family stability, and the 
notion that the way to cure black family economic ills is to cure their 
family instability. 

It seems, however, that it is gratuitous at this stage of knowledge to 
assume that one can cure white families in that manner. If we look 
at the nature of white poverty we find that the aged are inadequately 
protected by a social insurance system on the one hand, and the larger 
part of that ten per cent of the white population who are poor is found 
in areas that have suffered economic illness. The sickness of the soft 
coal industry is not the result of family instability, any more than the 
sickness of southern agriculture is the result of family instability. 

Dr. Comely: I wanted to make one or two comments along the lines 
of what Dr. Williams and Dr. Willie have stated, and that is that we, 
the social scientists, demographers, physicians and others are looking 
at black people. I would like to suggest that one of the things the 
Milbank Memorial Fund might do is to try to see what are the biases 
and the inhibitions of the social scientists as they study blacks. 

All of us have been brought up in a racist society such as ours, and 
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we have many prejudices, and these come out occasionally in the papers 
that one sees. I would like very much to explore this possibility, be- 
cause I think that the social scientists are guilty of these constraints. 

I tell the schools of public health that before they graduate students 
who are going to serve and help in the system that they should debrief 
them, because they cannot otherwise serve the poor and the aged and 
the people who have children out of wedlock and so on with the in- 
hibitions they have. 

Second, I think that Dr. Willie’s statement in terms of political de- 
cision, the mix that must occur, is an important area of research. It 
is a funny thing about our society — we are a lobby society; we are a 
pressure society, and yet nobody in the social science field has begun 
to look at the nature of the political strategy that must be developed by 
the consumer and the social scientist working together to effect changes 
in that society. 

We talk glibly about our present social policy, but all of us here 
know that this is a lot of bunk. We do not make social policy around 
this table; we have got to develop techniques that may be effective to 
do this, and unless we do it I think we are really lost, because many of 
the lobbies that are succeeding in our society are antipeople. 

Dr. Price: An area that needs more research, I think, and tends to 
throw light on some of the other problems is the interaction (in the 
analysis of variance sense) between Negro-white differences, male- 
female differences and rural-urban differences. 

We know that the male-female roles are not the same among the 
blacks as among the whites, and I think that when we start looking 
at these interactions we immediately realize that these differentials 
are very largely the consequence of economic conditions and factors. 
Some research that I think points this up particularly clearly, is a proj- 
ect that Dr. Presser started, and one on which we have worked subse- 
quently together. It involves taking cohorts of females at the time they 
enter the labor force, looking at the proportion not in the labor force 
and the occupational characteristics of those in the labor force, and 
following them through their labor force history. 

In a cohort of white females the proportion not in the labor force 
increases during the childbearing years. They have dropped out of 
the labor force - and one can see the occupations from which they 
dropped out. In a cohort of Negro females, even though there is a 
much higher proportion in the labor force, this dropping out of the 
labor force during the childbearing years does not occur. The most 



reasonable hypothesis is that the economic pressures are such that 
black females cannot stop work and they are in occupations that per- 
mit continuation of employment. 

Dr. Glick: Philip Hauser mentioned a new phenomenon in the 1970 
census that is referred to as community characteristics, and I want to 
describe it briefly. Our sample tapes will enable one to associate the 
characteristics of every person or his family or his housing with a whole 
list of more than 100 characteristics of the person’s census tract (or 
“pseudotract” if the area is not a tract) . This scheme will permit one 
to study people, families and their housing in the context of the en- 
vironment in which they are located. These characteristics have quite 
a range: Whether the community was settled recently or long ago, the 
age distribution of the residents, the racial concentration of the com- 
munity, the fertility level, marital stability, the proportions of the popu- 
lation that is young and old dependents, the proportion of children 
living with both parents, amount of in-migration, proportion of school 
dropouts, education, occupation, income, poverty index and several 
housing characteristics. The people around this table are invited to 
advise us on how we can make the best use of this new material. 

Dr. Farley: It seems to me that before policies are formulated and 
enacted in the United States, typically there is some period during 
which research is done by nonpolicy makers concerning the topic. I 
think infant mortality is a good example. A large number of studies of 
infant mortality were made earlier in this century before we got around 
to doing much about the problem. Clearly, there will have to be some 
additional studies on the causes of the persistence of high mortality 
rates before much is done about it. 

It strikes me that one theme runs through many of the comments 
here. One area in which there is at present an insufficient quantity and 
quality of research is housing, particularly housing of the black popu- 
lation in urban areas. 

We do not know exactly how housing relates to other family status 
variables. Maybe the 1970 Census will help us out by providing interest- 
ing tabulations. We can go back to the time that W.E.B. DuBois was 
writing about Philadelphia blacks. He said that one of the reasons 
for the instability of the family was that the blacks were exploited in 
the housing market. 

Franklin Frazier said some of the same things that Elliot Liebow has 
said about the discrimination against blacks in the housing market. 
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leading to the placing of children away from their mothers because 
it is impossible to find suitable housing in cities. 

Karl Taeuber certainly indicates that segregation is very persistent 
in cities of the United States, and this is related to the housing market. 
If we accept the Coleman report, then segregation does have some 
impact on the status of blacks in our society. 

There seem to be just a few studies that try to get at the extent of 
exploitation of blacks in the housing market. I think the conclusion 
from looking at places like Chicago is that poor blacks are exploited. 
They are not similar to poor whites; there is something very different 
about the housing market for blacks. Even blacks of high incomes, 
apparently, are exploited in the housing market. 

One can go back to the time of President Hoover, and find that 
people were talking about national goals and national programs in 
housing. We have had a whole series of statements without much 
action. Around 1947, Truman was talking about a decent home for 
every American. Beautiful plans were drawn up to provide decent 
homes, but not very much has happened since then. We have had a 
few token programs since 1947, but they did not amount to much. 
Two years ago a committee on urban housing reported to President 
Johnson that we needed about 2.7 million new housing units in urban 
areas, and again not much happened. For the past six months the 
number of housing starts has gone down, and we may end up this 
year with as few as about 1.3 million new housing units being built. 

This whole area of housing — how it relates to families and social 
factors — is one in which the social scientists have not done very much 
research. If more research were done it might help to formulate a 
policy for a problem that we have been talking about for 20 years. 

Dr. Karl Taeuber : I would like to speak to the relation between re- 
search and policy. There is the view that we have all the research we 
need, that we can go ahead and act, that those people who worry 
about policy can worry about it just as well without more research. I 
believe I probably come down on that side of the argument, but I 
must justify my view indirectly. 

The Moynihan thesis was mentioned earlier. This is one e xam ple of 
a policy-maker trying to use research to justify policy, and getting 
rather seriously entangled in the mix. I do not want to speak about the 
quality of the report right now, but rather to emphasize that Moynihan 
himself, regardless of the separate life of the presumed Moynihan 
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thesis, was merely attempting to show that our economic system has 
a dire impact on Negro family structure, on the happiness and home 
life of women and children. This was intended as a dramatic way to 
direct attention to unemployment statistics. He was trying to stir policy 
makers up to a more inventive antidiscrimination, full-employment 
kind of policy. 

We all know the bitter debate that arose over the report. This is a 
case where the effort to bring research to bear seems not only to have 
been a failure but perhaps even to have backfired. 

An example of researchers trying to speak to policy issues occurs 
with various demographers urging and criticizing a family planning 
program for the United States. Here the data are on the question of 
unwanted births: how many there are and what kind of fertility pat- 
terns would emerge if contraceptive practices were freely available 
to everyone. For all their arguments the researchers agree that there 
are many technical questions left. They cannot really answer the 
seemingly simple questions. 

Beyond that, I do not think that those of us who are in the demo- 
graphic trade should get in the business of talking about "population 
problems.” The problems are not those of population. The problems 
are those of health, welfare, marital happiness and a variety of others. 
Actions tak en or not taken to affect population growth, for instance, 
will affect the evolution of each of these social problems. But demo- 
graphic research provides only a portion of the knowledge and per- 
spective necessary for formulation of social policy concerning such 
problems. 

We heard earlier that the Negro migration to cities in this country 
had slowed down tremendously in the last couple of years, but I have 
not seen any notice taken of this in the political debate. If there is a 
slowing down of the rate of Negroes moving to cities I am not sure 
that this had led to any drastic easing of the racial and urban crises. 

This year I am on leave at the Rand Corporation, which is famous 
for systems analysis. People who have been engaged in the develop- 
ment of these techniques feel that these tools developed for technologic, 
military and organizational questions can be applied also to the prob- 
lems of social policy. 

It becomes quite clear that the problems of the social system are 
much more complex: the problems of specifying the goal values -you 
wish to maximize are extreme.. The causal reciprocities are much more 
serious in the social realm. 
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I think we have to emphasize the notion, however trite, that basic 
research has long-run policy implications — at least this is our faith 
and hope. But it is very hard to demonstrate that basic research can 
have any impact on immediate policy. We have national problems that 
must be addresed in the next few years, and I do not think that basic 
research, carried out in a scientifically sound way, can really speak to 
the policy issues that are confronting us here and now. 

I do not want to pretend that I can practice basic research and 
speak to specific issues addressed to me by the policy-makers, and I do 
not want to pretend that I have simple answers to simple questions 
when neither the questions nor the answers are simple. 

Dr. Bernard: I am not an action person or a policy person, but I 
have been studying marriage for a long time and I am convinced that 
marriage, as we have known it in the past, is changing very rapidly 
so that the idea of illegitimacy is going to take on a different meaning. 

I think that we are being hampered policy-wise by unrealistic con- 
cepts. Many babies are being born to teenage girls and we are shaking 
our fists at the parents. I think we ought to be more concerned with 
the welfare of the children. Dr. Taeuber’s data, I think, will help us 
to achieve what we should work toward and that is some kind of 
“vulnerability index.” 

Such a vulnerability index would include not only whether the child 
was wanted or unwanted, whether there will be two responsible parents 
for his care, but also all conditions — love, care, nutrition, stimulation — 
that we know children need. It would include everything that we can 
think up that will tell us what that child’s life hazards are. 

Dr. Teele: Whether the parent has a job, too? 

Dr. Bernard : Everything; anything. I am not thinking of forcing 
anything on anybody, of taking the baby away if the mlnerability index 
is low, or denigrating the parents or the mother of the child. I am not 
thinking of blaming anybody for anything. I am simply concentrating 
on protecting the child. Every baby that is bom is everybody’s respon- 
sibility, and to punish the baby because the mother was not doing what 
we think she should do, is a very wrong approach. 

So I would like to have researchers and others direct their attention 
to a vulnerability index and how we can minimize this vulnerability 
for every baby bom. 

Dr. V alien: I think that what I am going to say has been said 
already. However, I am hoping that as we concentrate on the subject 
of family planning we will not overemphasize the economic and the 
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medical aspects. I think that one of the things that, as social scientists, 
we ought to recognize, is the social functions children play. Those 
functions are not, of course, entirely economic or noneconomic. I think 
this is something that the social scientists really ought to be plugging 
into the family planning context. I might mention one or two aspects 
of other cultures to illustrate what I have in mind. 

When I was in Africa I discovered that among the Ibos — Biafrans, 
as they are now called — the role of the child was highly significant 
in terms of economic and social security. If a man’s wife leaves him 
for any reason whatever, any children borne to her after she leaves 
him belong to him. Furthermore, he is likely to claim them for his 
family, unless her family returns the dowry that was paid at the time 
of marriage. 

The other point is that in India, there is a great difference between 
having a son and a daughter. When a daughter is born, people say: 
“Poor man! Poor man!” When a son is born, everybody is happy. When 
a daughter is born the entire family has to come up with enough dowry 
to give that daughter a respectable marriage. For a son they get a 
dowry. 

A man who worked for me in India had only one son. His family 
was very happy about it. However, this man had some charitable 
notions and persuaded his son to marry a poor girl. This took away 
what the family had been counting upon as a very important dividend 
coming to that family from that son. The man’s family isolated him. 
Nobody in that family would speak to him. He was no longer a member 
of that family. Thus the child is an economic asset in various contexts, 
even in our situation. 

To some extent the child is also a source of psychological security. 
A growing number of single women are adopting children. These are 
not necessarily women in economic need; they are mainly professional 
women. They are not adopting children because they want economic 
security in their old age. I think we ought to look into the psychological 
needs of professional women who adopt children. We talk about the 
machismo complex in men. There may be for women the reverse 
aspect. The woman, particularly in certain economic strata, may feel 
that having children is an index of womanhood and femininity. 

Dr. Thompson said something about the need to diversify the com- 
munities that we study. Perhaps we also should diversify the popula- 
tions that we study. I think for example, that a great deal of our study 
particularly in the area of family planning — is problem-oriented. I 
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do not think anybody worries about family instability too much among 
the Hollywood stars or the rich. I have not seen major studies on the 
subject, but I think that in focusing on the problem aspect we may be 
looking through a narrow lens. 

The need to involve blacks in research on the black community is 
so patently obvious that I repeat it only because it is not being done. 
This needs to be done abroad as well as here. When I went to India to 
do research I did it with the understanding that I would involve 
Indian researchers in the university, and that they would have access 
to all of the data collected in the enterprise and to all of the tabula- 
tions. They were given a duplicate set of IBM cards. But I do not see 
this kind of thing happening in this country and I do not see it happen- 
ing overseas. 

A final point is one about urbanization. Dr. Glick talked it off a little 
casually, and he did not mention it in the 100 characteristics. When 
we talk about urbanization I think we usually do so in terms of two 
aspects. One is urbanism as a way of life. We very seldom do research 
on this. The other aspect, on which we do research, is the physical 
or geographic location of people in terms of available classifications. 
I submit that the research even on this aspect is not done with the 
sophistication that it needs, and for which we could get the data. 

I think, for example, that to omit from discussion of urbanization 
the length of residence is a very serious thing. It contributes to a very 
serious policymaking deficiency. In most of the special studies of the 
welfare situation that have been made it has been found that persons 
who are on welfare have been residents of the particular locality for 
long periods of time. Yet, in collecting data on urbanization or migra- 
tion, researchers take point-to-point migration without inquiring into 
length of residence. I would say that mere movement and migration 
do not provide bases for an index or definition of urbanization. 

Dr. Hauser: I have a few brief observations, actually some questions 
I have been asking myself about the role of this Conference, and also, 
for that matter, the role of the Milbank Fund over the years. I think 
I am among the few here who have been coming . for nigh onto 30 
years. I would like to start this statement of perspectives by first as- 
sociating myself with what I regard as the superb statement by Norman 
Ryder on both the potentials and limitations of the research we are 
doing in this whole area. 

I think it is rather to be expected, although in some ways, perhaps, 
an index of the troubled times in which we live, that this Conference 
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on Demographic Aspects of the Black Community has involved quite 
as much attention to policy considerations as to research questions. 
It is almost impossible for the social scientist, these days, to focus on 
research without being concerned with policy implications. 

This is both desirable and undesirable and has its dangers from 
the standpoint of the way in which research is pursued. I think Karl 
Taeuber’s statement was an excellent one, and one with which I also 
want to associate myself, in the sense that I think those of us who are 
essentially in the field of research have got to keep pretty distinct the 
different roles we play, on the one hand as research scientists and on 
the other hand as social engineers. 

I have an article in the Spring, 1969, issue of Sociological Inquiry, 
“On Actionism in the Craft of Sociology,” which is relevant here. 
Among other things it points out that, because there is a great dearth 
of social engineering professionals, most of is in social science are 
almost forced into the realm of social engineering and policy con- 
siderations by government and by other agencies. 

I think that if we get too involved with policy considerations either 
just in terms of filling out life space or by reason of what Gunnar 
Myrdal has called “the beam in our eyes,” we run the danger of no 
longer being able to do competent and adequate research — to get the 
kind of knowledge that in the long run pays off. I think there is a 
danger, sometimes, in what might be called the short-term, fireman 
types of calls — putting out the fires at the expense of building a sound 
factual basis for long-run considerations. 

It seems to me one of the major roles the Milbank Conferences 
have played over the years has been to increase the awareness of the 
research fraternity, and also of action people who are almost always in 
attendance — on the one hand of what knowledge exists and, on the 
other hand, the need for additional knowledge on problems of the 
real world in which we live. There has been, I think, a very interesting 
interaction between the two — the researchers and the action people. 

I would certainly agree with Frank Notestein that over the years 
papers have grown much better. I think this is a reflection of both the 
improved state of the art of social science as far as research is con- 
cerned; and of the interesting orientation I think the conferences have 
tended to give to research by relating to problematic situations in the 
real world in which we live. 

I would conclude with this observation: I think one reason that 
the papers we have had over the years at the Milbank Fund have been 
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increasingly better is that there has been interaction between both the 
reseai'chers and the action people who have attended the conferences 
and the kind of criticism that tended to spur participants on to more 
intensive efforts to deal with the problem both on the research front 
and on the action front. 

As an aspect of this, I think the influence and impact of this Con- 
ference — and I think previous Milbank Fund Conferences — goes far 
beyond the conference room, not only in terms of its impact on re- 
search attitudes, judgments and activity of those of us who partici- 
pated, but also I think there has been a tremendous and traceable im- 
pact on the nature and quality of the data that became available. I am 
thinking in terms of impact on the Census and vital statistics as well 
as on private surveys. For example, I can remember when Frank 
Notestein was a young Turk and quite a critic. He raised so much 
hell about what the Census was doing and was not doing that the 
Census, over the years, showed considerable improvement. 

It seems to me that we can leave with a sense of having had a 
pretty good conference, not in the sense that we solved the problems 
of the blacks. That was not the purpose of this Conference. 

One of the interesting things we have discovered, of course, and 
I speak to Charles Willie’s final statement, is that it is virtually im- 
possible these days to have a, scientific conference without problems 
of policy arising. I might say that if we look back a generation ago, I 
am reminded by Dr. Willie’s question of the people of various disci- 
plines who decided they were all going to do research on the elephant. 

The German came up with four volumes on the morphology of the 
elephant; the Frenchman came up with two volumes on the sex life 
of the elephant; the Scotsman came up with a volume on the market 
activities of the elephant; the Englishman had a volume on the ele- 
phant and the imperial order; and the Jew had a volume on the 
elephant and the Jewish problem. 

I mention this because as I look back, now, over a whole generation 
of activity, it is virtually impossible for the black scholar not to relate 
almost anything to the problem of the blacks. It is understandable and 
in many respects desirable. But I think he can do harm both to the 
social engineering problem and to the science problem if he gets these 
things so admixed that he does not know which is what. 

It is in that sense that I think this Conference has been highly 
successful in pointing up the areas that need more attention on the 
research front. I am convinced that if we do our research it will in 
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the long run contribute to the solution of the problems of the blacks. 

Contrariwise, I repeat that if we take the position that the kinds 
of problems that face the black community cannot be resolved until 
we do more research, including research on demography, then I think 
we are dead wrong. That is not the barrier at all. 

Mr. Mauldin: In terms of reexamining the role of the social scien- 
tist and the research that is brought into play in solving some of our 
problems, it seems to me that there is one hindrance that is unfortu- 
nate. That is the tendency to phrase our problems and solutions in 
terms of dichotomies, either/or. 

It seems to me that Dr. Beasley was misunderstood and feels that 
he was misunderstood. He is concentrating on a very important area 
in which I think he has done an extraordinarily fine job. He is trying 
to integrate broad views of health into family planning, and he feels 
that family planning has much to contribute. 

My work during the past 15 years has been primarily the application 
of social science to family planning. In taking a look at population 
problems, I have often said that the economic system, broadly con- 
ceived, is a very important problem and that our researchers should be 
more concerned with it. 

Some say that those who are interested in family planning are 
placing this over and above everything else. My feeling is that we 
should not decrease the economic development effort, but we should 
see what we can do about some of the neglected approaches. 

If one tends to concentrate in an area he feels is capable of improve- 
ment, he should try to keep the various approaches in balance and 
remember that community development is a complex problem. 

Dr. Teele: I believe that some of the earlier comments by Charles 
Willie, Paul Comely and Paul Williams underscore the very real dif- 
ference between research and action programs, Primarily, I think, the 
difference lies in the more immediate consequences for people of action 
programs; this difference may result in an apparently greater reaction 
to or criticism of action programs like family planning programs than 
is justified. It appears that family planning programs are vulnerable 
to criticism when they seem directed primarily at the poor and the 
black, and especially when insufficient attention is paid to the problems 
of poverty, hunger and unemployment among the poor and the black 
by political and business leaders in the community. 

Dr. Willie: I will be brief, but I am speaking because Dr. Hauser 
stimulated me. For one thing, I do not believe these statements that 
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researchers do not get involved in policy. I know how much Dr. Hauser 
does in Chicago. Dr. Taeuber does some good research in residential 
distributions of populations, but he sat here today and spoke of Pat 
Moynihan as an example of how a scientist can be misunderstood when 
he gets involved in public policy. Moynihan wrote a political report 
on the Negro family, and we all know that. 

However, you know this only if you are black and suffer. Go back 
and read the report again. The opening sentence says that with passage 
of the 1964 Civil Rights Act Negroes have now achieved full equality 
in this country. Why, that was before the Supreme Court’s decision 
yesterday on school desegregation. That was before the voting rights 
law or the open housing law had been passed. 

To me, Pat Moynihan and President Johnson were trying to cool 
off the civil rights demonstrations by getting people to focus not on 
the system but on the black family, and this would be good for the 
black family; I am not suggesting that no good would come to black 
families — but it was to cool off these demonstrations, too. That was a 
political report. 

I say Dr. Hauser also halfway apologized — well I will not say 
“apologized” because that would start another argument — but he ex- 
plained Moynihan to us. 

The point I am making here, is that without recognizing it, the 
good social scientists around this table have been speaking from posi- 
tions they occupy, which are positions of being white, or — I will in- 
clude myself with you — of being affluent. 

I am quite clear that I do not speak for poor people. That is why 
I always want them on my committees; so they can straighten me out 
and speak for themselves. 

What we are really saying is: Do not really bother us with the 
policy situations because we are not policy-makers, but I know that we 
are making policy all along. 

I am willing to make a prophecy that the day will probably come 
when we will not be able to do research in a pure, unhindered way. 
I want research to be as objective as we possibly can make it, but what 
I am saying is that we will not have the privilege of keeping policy 
situations from intruding on what we are doing. 

I will give a very concrete example. This is a good scientific con- 
ference. I got my first grant from the Milbank Fund for my graduate 
work, so I have a great deal of affection for Milbank. Here is a good 
research conference on demographic aspects of the black community. 
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and you say policy-ihaking situations cannot intrude themselves here. 

I will show you how they could. Suppose all of the black social 
scientists here had said: We will not participate. You could not have 
had this Conference. The point I am making is that you cannot keep 
these kinds of considerations — which really are not research considera- 
tions — out of these kinds of conferences. So it is foolish even to say you 
can. How can you deal with research and policy considerations to- 
gether in a way that will give you a good product? That is the question 
that is important for us to consider. 

I congratulate the Mdlbank Fund on having this Conference, and 
letting the discussion go where it did go. But I would like to say that 
in the future discussions at the Round Table will probably be focusing 
both on policy and research even more so than today. 

Dr. Notestein: This has a historical note. Since about 1932 the Mil- 
bank Fund has quite explicitly said that it was going to be concerned 
with the social application of existing knowledge, and with research 
to find out how that can be done. Policy questions are not new in 
this organization! 

Dr. Hauser: I think the answer to Dr. Willie’s question as to how 
you can combine both will be evident in the proceedings of this Con- 
ference. 

Chairman Kiser: On behalf of the Milbank Memorial Fund I want 
to think all of you for your good help. Perhaps I should give some 
special thanks to the authors; but virtually everyone here has been an 
active participant. 
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COMMUNITY PARTICIPATION AND CONTROL 
A Possible Answer to Racism in Health 



PAUL B. CORNELY 



The Conference concerned with the Demographic Aspects of the 
Black Community is of particular importance to all of us because it 
provides the opportunity for distinguished scholars and social scientists 
to review and discuss the trends, causes and possible solutions for some 
of the problems plaguing us. The Milbank Memorial Fund should 
certainly be congratulated for this significant effort, and I am indeed 

pleased to be the speaker at this dinner. 

Racism has been defined by Harrison and Butts as “The predication 
of decisions and policies and behavior on consideration of race, the 
inferiority of one, the superiority of another, for the purpose of sub- 
ordinating a racial group and maintaining control over the group. 

They further state that “Racism may be individual or in-.titutional 
may also be passive or active; overt or covert, and conscious or 
unconscious. Racism may be de facto in terms of not having as its 
motivation the subjugation of a race, but nevertheless accomplishing 
it. As a phenomenon, it is ubiquitous in American society. This 
definition may or may not be acceptable to all of you, but at least it 
gives us a basis of understanding. Many of my colleagues insist that 
racism is least found in the health industry. There are many and 
varied examples to prove that this is not so. I have selected three 
problems for discussion, the solution of which can partially be achieved 
through community participation and control. 

racism in health investigation and research 

There has been a tendency in the field of health research for surveys 
upon surveys and numerous studies to be published showing the ad- 
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verse disparities in the health of the Negro. Most recently, the article 
by the psychologist Arthur R. Jensen entitled, “How Much CVn We 
Boost IQ and Scholastic Achievement,” in the 1969 Spring issue of 
the Harvard Educational Review has' reintroduced the question of the 
inherent capabilities of black individuals. As one reads and rereads 
this plethora of statistical presentations and numerous research studies, 
which makes an effort to explain these differences by more refined 
means, one questions the reason for such publications. Many times 
these studies have been introduced in Congressional Records to sup- 
port the efforts of those who would wish continued segregation and 
discrimination in schools, hospitals and health clinics. Often these data 
have been used to explain the quality of health of a locality or the 
nation. Thus it would appear that much of the comparative health 
data that have appeared and continue to appear stems from the desire 
of investigators, whether occult or overt, to question the biologic 
soundness or to give support to the inferiority of blacks. 

The health literature about the favorable aspects of the health of the 
black population is rather scanty and difficult to find. Yet the health 
progress blacks have made in this country under rather adverse cir- 
cumstances would lead one to believe that blacks in our society have 
physical, mental and social assets that need to be observed and in- 
vestigated. This is indeed of paramount importance to all of us. The 
chronic diseases that have arisen out of our technologic way of life, and 
that are slowly crippling and decimating major productive segments of 
our population are not simple, but immensely complex in their etiology, 
pathology and treatment. There is need for the acquisition of a great 
deal of knowledge if their prevention and control are to be effective. 
A better understanding of the favorable aspects of the health of the 
black population rather than the negative ones may make it possible 
to find clues that will lead us to a resolution of some of the disease 
problems of the larger society. It may be of value at this juncture to 
consider some of these assets. These are being discussed in greater 
length than may be necessary because this Conference may well pro- 
vide the thrust for a redirection and reorientation of health research 
of the black segment of our population. 

Longevity and the Average Expectation of Life 

No one can dispute the fact that marked improvements have taken 
place in the health status of the nonwhite population during the last 
half century, even though it has had to live under crowded and 
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unsanitary conditions while medical services and hospital facilities 
have often been sparse or absent. The black population in 1790 was 
757,280; 90 years later, in 1880, it had increased eight-fold to 6,580,793, 
and today, 90 years again, it has tripled to an estimate of 22,000,000. 

The average life expectation of the Negro, as would be expected, 
has shown a phenomenal increase, much more favorable than that 
for white individuals, as shown in Table 1. 



TABLE I. LIFE TABLE VALUE, BY COLOR AND SEX DEATH REGISTRATION 
STATES 2 



Color and Sex 


1900-1902 


1967 


% Increase 


White male 


48.23 


67.8 


40.7 


Nonwhite male 


32.54 


61.1 


88.0 


White female 


51.08 


75.1 


46.9 


Nonwhitc female 


35.04 


67.4 


63.5 



For non white males and females, the expectation of life increased 
between 1900 and 1967 by 88 and 63.5 per cent, respectively, as 
contrasted with 40.7 and 46.9 for white persons. A word of caution 
must of course be given in these comparisons, because the data are 
for registration states and the values for 1900-02 reflected the urban 
northeastern portion of the United States, and excluded the majority 
of the nonwhites living in the southern states. In addition, the gains in 
longevity for whites occurred earlier than did those for nonwhites, 
hence the percentage gain during this period was lower. Nevertheless, 
these figures are suggestive. 

The expectation of life at single years for the ages beyond 60, and 
including 85 years, shows an interesting phenomenon. 3 Up to age 68 
years, the expectation of life at each single year is lower for nonwhite 
males and females, but this is then reversed so that by age 85 years, 
the expectations for nonwhite individuals are about one and a half 
times that of white males and females. It is to be remembered, how- 
ever, that the expectation of life values merely forecast average re- 
maining lifetime only for the hypothetical cohort of the life table. 
Therefore, forecasts of expectation of life for 1967 for any actual 
population must take into consideration, not only mortality experience 
in 1967, but also mortality experience in subsequent calendar years. 
Even with this caution, one may suggest that blacks who are able to 
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gin ftmlte temtef mm m Mr amammp w in to wl * Ian 

mamt#** *1 te* f maw i a ii a# tern <***#**« ****** tew* <mm a* 

nm, I iagr*, *hp* steae nanwiia* ai aaaaa 

i^imwww i a i f aijr flfltete teWim# 3 

IP*** ftete, Ctewnte Ctemfi*, M m e m m. Ute «tem* Mm fto 
mmmm wmmrmift te* tetemate* Mhn» a wmnmr m mwm *» 
Sm» tetete m tetew* m*m In tern ate immaf unite 

li£5L Ite»' «*wM fe» iwr tewwwi ii a wmiwifi. te tpw mii tgy 

mwmam wnte mir atewtem <H»m mtemw*- ’fcg i ffl m M myi 

Mfei mm, Ite d*mn> *Nitem mmm ateaai *mM te ute? m iwg 
aaamate «*im»i!te. ateamwt: iHm astemmm*- wmtete. am mwum tmwnmwmi. 

TteMr mm, %\ tewtei 

tffejtem * an mitew wte* # te*- tear tetea? «Jte m, tea* teHaw 
m .witemii; am tern M» *n •» |te fte «*» ■ ^ «J* «• 
*te Htem ate am ter ate' am, te* after* a aatiwam i ten # 
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occurred tow w d itt id y after two off her rhiUmi hod been identified as 
participants in a cMUnenli tan g er d erewmtradon. 

Tshw Cm o ty , Smm /oofwftt Kdkjr, Cmtifmm m (HWtatr^ As in 
rnm iMii, hiedfe f^ilt lire Or |jfrr m B it section of ^ if n lir rt M T 

« % S N i ty rewff* areedi «!*»«• than Ssr a f «*r n A tiogSe 

ihR* d u ty regain. Hmmi her card hod hem caaKtitoA, hint A™, dhn 

tajOrere are jre resSrere^MI auMiaMHtfil 

on i*^vnin>(vw i vvHRniimn nM^p>n^n *Wif?rewp THBWPlBre 

jkretty<} j^krep rem^y ftagp- hrere* ^^reA| Am im ftm^renn ire iujLi 

renren jgtiAp awb resW^^Sre. ^reBiP relF B^WPiWI- t jpmA^rt 

dCfcare aytjjreu ABdRlft jkwL adKe^sj |m& nnrere^i JL m Myreorestti: Amftrem. l|Mt 

reretr^ww iBTrewre :f BBiB '■gBTBHpToPISii WBBaWIHBBBBre refBHlBiBi nlorenF 

nJLdlA.% JteBMil JhMMF fthdJbfh' <h£3ML aAugn jLre Area dLore dlnan &tiM 

^r?w3T nonwrap "twf ref WWP 3PW fBWIffrei Wno 

LIMIkI jJbdp mjh| MudLA tAm&rep dk* mMfiKSlIl^ft {Attdll dAure jA*-, 

MtfluiiuK mjLA Aiflbtti idABhBADBRA ^ IsliAiwre^g ^iinritP'irerMi «A 

reW*rlFiireretit f BB^W WW WWABf re^WPBBMWBPM ™ tiBI 

reag| j^HfeUyUr 1 atM&Jk - jftmfttt mtdut 



/'hfrtiffiifa dmAbrere MttfeflMi 

W'itAim MP i£kuu|Pu^ JfifcBdb A mi Acs Aim A ^nrfaHLai ■ ^*l^EAim*reni>re retf dha, M . |. M re 

"re niu " r. Tw^ww^pf 'wwif {^BWB^rePPl re 'tWPWTHii re!AW!AWf*WBlW3 BWWiBr ’HA WH? 

ougmjjreyyrere ftMyAAt jKtwAAlflHtt ret A^dULreHittn itimrek A^» gA^. remmt 

^BWWFWfft Art TfffmffBlHWW rePIWPreW 1 WPIW^ *^Wr J^PSPHP** 

tffijLm idh wnaren dire tlWMirinirfkll Amt; m - 

rere^w^rei re'iTftiWBI WBB^Ijr APB?: reWrWPAWBTAJBto ABATy ^WnPAWP nWI ■flPWInff PflHP TPffoli HW P? 

'‘HMIMrfLltiBSi ^A£K^i ^^IS^ABHiS'' 4kdD ilmAd mmsmA y^re (SCUrettBMMBPMtsmp 

’PABFBBfreBl ••SPBBBtT ’Wl? IP|M ^WreWAl? P^PWBwHKHk 

jM|t PgiftttAp UMflltil jgmu|M| ^rebtih ||re||kib|||^re ||^ .mmiren 

'^wwr 4r , ®' ,I ' , ™ P '™' ^BBWB 'BWJSBBB^^PWAW ! ?Ww wfr wHPInre 

ddUreyu/ JWUdfl |AmL ^yuregj^r igJL|re MMureiM nre' AA3^ dAgg tip* 

HSWJ'1 Jji reffW rjffiw^ mPSWPBmfr rePSPIBPI wRBff fHB re PWWr 

^tHmi Bnm«jren|HW| ireHreureOjl^m ^gM| ^Wjjreredkm^M* ^ »n m« -** A^. JA^-^ ajt_ 

9 ffWr PP^^PTWWfBCTflp ffPP^pHWPfP PfffP ^pwHlyWIIIi,' tHa* WPPPPIPP 

jyj|gri|jregjL jm t^k^b |^ km renny^MreniM ^s^redl dkgre tn^m^tareA iiArere 

-.--i.h,^,i JWWPre tIW fPPP^ WBMHPW* fWWr WIWIIP IBHWA 'PPPHBW relW JPHWWpW ?HlSPHrlP 

AHMOUSWfr ftfl ftsMAIl ttfUttwftAMIIi dimdt jLn dMfl&CAlA [bm 1 JAngiirellitreii 

T!^re ^PT?P^|r ^TfJf!fffTPBr*!fre ’fIPBlnJ TnlflW "reffwlB BmWPSIA Hlw ref^ 

IKlMMBHdhiiaMA imMWLUmfkaM . A4mpum jamb mktid^ABsmAm. itfjl dftnr a^^muAtfi ftrrere, 

re .nM.ffvop 1 ! ijfi 1 .f « R|p o' i » bib W ilPR. TWA PfW wreWflpiMH W1WPWA 

m dp S» i«Fim hh» # tfdH?* Wl ren fiwumed m m Pure nmiw» ymreuntniwiW ' 

fld^MMti iu^l |ia|MdMh jlw TlfiftWatAI— i Hteh AflBftA. nflawtafl re* — ww * hrere **Jk' 

w»*»si%^-. IM|R|H 'BP'll I 1 ll*r WUPt M 1 p lhPffWABWIl IWT reBWri| ’fBPBTTPfff jWPWWWIA TH fnfnfWIJWilWi W| 

AflHnMMttMHb iWHIA >dh Wb (ynu MAW reren^ba< Ml ■* 

I ^ ii J, i iji wjpji i ^TWTfr ‘im bW« " refWPf *W*?ff?fAr TFTrfwnAWHreWrW TWfPAR *W!^re flA 

olmbkj itawA rifeBMB Mh Mtilkim *"******■ at obubmAa HbyBAAttBB^A Awi Aian 

■’ r ^ s,, 7 TPlSW^Hr TWr ’WfwFBP^ ere reWBWPre "vOf WMBiWlipr *WWW 

M^MMayiPsPh 

IJfBSWlWWw?: J 



rente rekte BPggM|^i^ayh^^kAAtteg|j| gfij^g ^ ^ 

W iWPWW *WrP^^rei 'fAr W!A flRWiWWnWiBIIBr 

fMyB ngteyte JkgMo •teuatejLteregMted Abb i^BIMB n flEksmsfA ^re ^rem 

^WAA WBfWIBr wNP!MAR| 'reJ ^m^AH9Hw wPi Affire 

wii tr iYim i r iM iftM ftMlWfi lui hb fl^i * 

vw^ptfllW^ n hhwti wwf t 1Ff 'WFPPbtjaj - T WP^^ 1 *t!T?PaW7tW' WWW’ Wv 

jdk^re I^Hgjigre''. I^^^HteWMsre gyj||k 

ARf W'fre"" i i*f tBBBBW ^nBIBPre 

mMMMMyn jyjre^rerep Qreffltfh ttMBBMMBAlAAlb fclf dbn Am V||AhM| - -i dhi 

rewh qmA g^Bh AwtiUfeib dARik SBBA AubA ARSbA IB^ttMfitWliniA^ Rm fi^n^Bbk aihirfiya n 



his dcfaivncni for two )««, al though ndsnni wwicm **** j*| 
oC health ctSttcatitM* could Imw® bofKiHod by tho j®c*vic<&& of howwt 
«fc>rariw> nfahn. In tbe SJfi»to»«Aimite» tervfo *» How***. Tows. 
» cvsmBMoaiwinff §w4fcn«l «•*« miBwwtdww dw* llwt 

lifsnl ift i rtrHffr iw tamiat* «*f d« wbiiaouhnl liown*. 



Of fmtmtmM *f JtawMtfpo 

In tf* #w«t> <rak» • . . I Iiw m hwv, Chfoap n , «*• •**•**“ 

nowftl tmdm» ***** iw i rf w p — » «r Mir Wi» *• «***»*» * 

wan M ® i«toir «wa«twr«)NWM •»*» 

ofRfce KM r^p»i«iK «Mi * !*» jM *M **** *— «i *» ®£*ES 

< ryw l |&*9‘ m jlfciwilMiwil **m «*■ mmail jwwitiBnnml 

Mif #*#**& iMl «***, «* i» iwwiftaniwwil -wfimMirM « mA 

Mm wwwMft. fitiM «* *» mm «*£l m Q» l«M» i * SJSf 
«*4 MMWPWT Mfh ■» fWMfc <w*y M »*#* P 1 * *** fog* ** *1* **^ 

*■*» ** ■*»« ,»*. *» m»*<z* “**£ 2 *Jg£ ! 5 S*-^ r.ilZI 

«£ l i n n *! ^iMtww ii fii i iii Mii | ! n»www i M ffpMI #**’ Ywe itdMim 

«f warn*. *■*■»*» w» Ufa O M W ffi d |mn» »*»l to* mmm i*mm. 
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Imp «r «hmM to* mmm to* «* tow* to* to*".* "* " £■” 
■Mi., to toto wM Tto MM, mummUy to <mm» «m to w, 
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mnii wm 4 l ~ft MMl iiH illftllftlltt 'MWMMU* 
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health problem fat this country!**” They r eq u es ted 
chufe its Mittctuic to bcctMOB nance tdnaai in Mach people, and 
that Mach psychiatrists who hate been enetu d o d tram poatitkim of 

•net and tanfc fetwnt and that fine «C them be i m mediately appo i n t e d 

in tfiwB l^w trewfliCT (psare gaa^ tsmsmSL aim mate d das# the pate- 

ibBh muMmd£|J| ^kMRKMMMntiMnnMh tt( SMtt^ 

s hfatiry , am S m the Xntthmal Imttt wa r of Monad l ltdh, €km of the 

pgntn&ffWyil JMtaA mfendtetejA ttijo 3m yib|gg|Mmdbj^Luyn 

nA^ya ^nm^^Las m ^ug^m Shjh flAteb Aig(jn^K^Mn ftMhtfft^laldbKiNMl 

«d nAhlfc fiCHdlAlir iijitM^ (dUh fBmaug* iMMd I fthHBMlh ||tmHh cgdf <9 1 IgteMgni 

oW HWW fi^TBWeW IteiwT; WWr teWzy W WHWOJni 

wMitetetM iUm duilr nMwms iLAnrft; '** ttlkhlB jjandkom^A {Am dKMMBt 

tWPWPWBWPSj^ WWS.w rflWIWPBW PWWr rWiWPWtrWWW* »rWPWWWW?P^iRf WPWP1P! 

||m ||^^h |^ OfniHkftiKiL ittMJhMLMMt 



t^ly Otgt ii ^iilj 

GKttM^M^tfbKB/ fik Mft|H I^SftHHilHHrift Btttfb fU^JwHkh M BflMf 

wiBKwr^ 1 Wt WWW wwpwwwjj^ wfpp www w wwWf^^w wp wiw wwtw |pww 

4^. jm #^gyj^n jta gdB^ BMMMiBMMb (H 

WWWWWI BIHSR^O WWEf (JBWWflW A -W& 

a^M^idlU^nt ftnulbA <^^ttMhJ9hltfdL Ifen d^mt 'WtfcyteL tiHlMUyai ftynj BAeg^|kc ^gnm («teteMuan^^|dft 

jlilMltf JtoMaJk d&Sid' an Am) j CSIMHD MUHHlMttdi DBA nnAert^ jnAainna jMmJI oAmnfe {hh agl 

jjm jjkjk mat |m||Hg| m ijK^MthiM" Mb Ajlate} tMBBMSbiBMBilHb joutt 

WWWIW ^wf WffWnlp^W HrW <WWWff1P 

d^^h^l^iUdflRh hmoJ|n| dlsiMtefe 

Bbstn bflihA m^MHuol j|ia AMMuyiarigHui^ttk ; ^«|| iadt 1fim|ML mowm ^dtesykO|Munte jmia 

Mr^Mu gjb^o dj^t jgsMMgiguMy dMIffiiSMIffimlrilSttMMi cHyM^K nfetei namteateh 

WlrffHWIp tpWWfr^f IWrSlfl mW* ^WlHrW TmWaW mPWf? 

d4|^| a^m^, ^fii^Mu. is4^u> {|^ ja tesgteM thM|' jb^J|i| AnyraL 

PWVrWIfi' tro WWPWr w^^BMUTHni ^Wl^HWf wWWWi 

jan, 4n> rith^o. W.irtct ffclAftltfl ^ad* 1 ** ^cMtfcfc >MMMl I ‘ a *^ M * Mt ittk iShddMKMI ffttfiM* Jutf flftUMMBi 

TliW nfrlrT WlWWTwr WfWWP WnPiEt^l^?WWwfWtW^5 rnfWwWI tninW W mFW^^rimWnrOJfy-'i^ TWril^^ WT OT05WWWT- 

tansamt Ant |d a«nJ«*f.» . w<e»kfil-4fa: joyd ani|«tefl|nn^teHte|mn 'BBiBh 

Wef tIVf ■f^^PyaT^t WP?1WV aw™!; W ’Wffrflr, 

Al^mitijl^bt i&dMajftmdi (niiAi g|^ ilHnB fitM jntf 

9W^|rf1R^fP^V^T Wn^ Tfffn WoWbnfwPI \WP f^wTwWWdWPffmH«W^TF^?^ , 

i^i ml ^ntnih*' . magt ihAi.^4h jidyujtte ilteKa^Bii dUittiBIB^ MB^t tflBiJbi; BiHMIb feHtttik; AlbUP 

W^pW|H' WWBF v 

tt^v | j ^ t i y^ ^A«Ldh|h« { xhM^AhMtt l4MM^BttBBBBfl0fiBBBH iOUMR) IM^iliBb 4BMAHI 

T^m_ M^gighMyrnf ty. it^hS^iik lllAr .ay jAaaAt tn at jyuuu|MwyH|mMCkm 

*IHfl TPwPFff^PWr ‘™ 'ffWWWWwwf ’fWr 

|h^y|^^h ’gyroAM; JU0 hLtnun. jfl^B ddm dmdfthJBBl^BB^ 1 ftMbdBBl JlBtM AHB^ jUjfenn MdBBMB} 

yjj^l|l|l^ ^hfi dkyi MMyiui Mbyiugiyg^i j |d Myil Ay|idl tkilfibMMllM 

dw dfeytiMtt ytilmj Amuy||g jQttfc 

nHWpi9f9* ■’TWjptPrlWP 99wanf9^^r9(f9 ?^VW9?TWPWWHW(mWw ^Pwt WWf (WW ff^^r^(WWr 

Bf-fauJG^tedl sfdMAD tg’JHQh h Antt Atetm, jt ’AlfcjA. MShdNtShBlcijiB^ idttSBMKAMMBb, Jtttt 

'PPPt *9i*iIWttI 9W ”TWPff < ’Wlf" 9'P"W™™ rfwf r?r 

Asia' Aan jmnhfiiUdidi fiAdb thtfht^efih Th yyi^wwii hlwtiM^i flpih li ieiost.41 suk irAdlilBl 

9P™ ^WWW9^rP*a l kt l * i t * of" ^Wt tPPp *TfW^^pfr 
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ofganiiatiom. Tb» it oiw true of ibe laijje hM)>itak in uilun com- 
muniiicw diraaghMit tkb cnwnu>' wbrtr mMmr are Mack ad mini wra- 
HM» or lAwi diitKtws of musk*# anke* found. If ooe turn* to policy 
or adtlfiN)’ teardt, wlicdicr at the at ti w a l or local Irttrl, fcw black 
panidpmt)) aw •*» be mm. 



QOMMUKiiY numortm^ ax# coxim 



m*M m are ***** 

baml tfcat hk*m» •» ImaMt fc m mmRty am* mm a Tbs? *www» 
ilw> luifnifiwt.itiMi^ tft# a yaifc y mmI rtae tanini# a* a tww Mw ft* row* 

aABwMi UifWlSwsIlA &ij#u^||ini|aML 

— brt^fjjn^iiMi JbnHl tuguLuyu 

(tab Ml a pbwhm pww#raah* aprith, tout s*#*»i #»ft jmmwwmc m i 

fMUtfHD dMT aynJk fWfMT 

IPf Wlw ’NWWSMW •wkwk 

( f kiwobfo ww fnlMir &####* tun# aM# tar ot gft w# ## aftwnfr iiu^iimiiiilUui 

fCj^ Akfcto AtMtktt^Afik #rfkaah jfcAaMrfck Oi*MM: &MP ttmattsdi %MlM9l9lt^MMi 

mmmm 'Vim mmm mmgmmm m the mmumm «ff Ammkam 4>mmmmr 

- — -a |M|I aiMMiifilMi aoAa A MtttkMflA *jum> &A MWMMii mtf&U 5 lll imfldtailMMfi 

‘IBRBi flOlfsl^WlwTnP^y waPwffS flflp IXXs ^vwv?'w^ 5 W 3 r p^sr "™ : ' w " 7 

IbafHlI {ki# a»Afef4#taJB A pAupL mtom 

■,«.r WW „, ' 

— M m .-, , B*ji Im, j> — * IniJIril :^ml *»«mi |m a—n airtl^ an am iba 

•WWPP MW1W tPWBBHWWw^ ^WWw t W iwr m^r^fmmwnw mwm wt 'mvmww imwvz 

jh AMg a^Mpa^M# jAMnCflMk Mi flAnfe M^PSH^k fhMIfit 9M| 

iBBffWPBltfWBWPfpp* iliW IBWWBWWWIPiSW^IiR^ nmrfsnwwMW* TV iwmtt utitn.iuiia^ ’ww 

■ aa aiii MilM. < ^AiMUai MMA miWlMIMtei 

*w#l wwPf^ww wwaw 

a^JI l^n MfflMangl tf 

PfHH '^^WPSP^Ww^W?* BB tw^BW Wa f nww?®f 

iafiaifl^iowi Mdk ra*^ Mf o^wb muiuMA: limmciiiiai 

tBWPHW VmwT? WPPMFWWfW tjunr ,r fT c *RfH»WTf?rwrwf^wrjcKr 

iMC Mfa mwaatMa |KM||> flMBPMMIBB iMHIflMiHlmPAi 

Bate*' SMiattiuwi j|M||k HKikiBdL mmm tna Ala ^jiyg|k asdM mMflL kA flMMMMtt ft|l 

Pff HRP^WmWPWte- WWPl Wr ■ UPWWT e.»»- » 



tfftvHrtmi mtk. ^^9 awiMMi' ibnum atm it muttatx otkaB «mt 

TWt JBPr^^W FMwjffW siwira*- » ^i ™ ?J* VPW w 

ik „ t.am m tM^^BsudttL iia sia famdl^a^ a tkumtfitefciBL HtfHl A 

|»BwRBPfc i ^SwW ’rmKfWfWP UK W 

jyduuM riBaa ja 

PtHB* ^BBrfWrBFWWWT ppwf^lPWWWT *IWF 1 ^*«r tr 

^Jkx^, iM&MMBlBBIft bumAi BMt |Ab ijyJjBL)lh|i i 







fc Ai o iA*o rai#em -Mr » m f «i * *» o * na IRimm-- aaiao. mmiiBlM MShI JMmBMiMMI Mi> 

WPfPrTBfBli vWBPffii ’?BWWPpralf 1 B||‘ w ^waw^r^ ’WUff tfrwr Pua ww uwuw ^fw wnww.nw 

Miii^MRiitak dByHte] . %b§l ViMfi MHI 9 Bittrifci fPI Blfto 1 (WW ttHtf ■ ■jB'jiiMtf^* 

S5N?Sr5hii» tm m^ bpw i b^ C^pftwn! Awm ql wmb» 1 tjiwui w i wiw i ffkk e Bawwi ^ P M b«ii w#n y 
<Mm4 \ U mmm m^mm mm, i tommm til# mm *mi 



the block will probably oIuau be outvoted by the majority* the only 
other source of |*mrr left to tl«e*c puu|* is t&ruptkm; mmpiting the 
orderly imxrwxs of ^mmunrnt and of daily life, wjrtlo inconveateact 
or threaten more powerful ^n<u|s> If the conditions described in the 
previous unction continue in this country, disruption will 1* wwl matt 
widely in the t9W»» OuvsEfttcmtly, the toast Scftfvst&ut d&mses&k- fame 
before the country today is whether wrote peaceful and productive 
of tneetin# the nereis of Muck pour cun be fewti 
It would appear that the hu y re t taa* tbjntHe foe att of u* h> to it* 
cot pot' Me ethnic rehustilfcs into the p*dUirsd stturttue, thereby l**c tocs- 
ins the tw ff yon s htuwwu ef fjasretsnwcere to the dhershy <*f cdl cstia reu c. 

<k^| saasu antiwio nftoUk n-fct tn uiireM i maiitlomMi * fe h Ihj^ui ura!§| wnrSffSu? 

MMn e*fWPM*Wo3l WiSPeUWi T^WWlniofWo V 9VM VmVV| 

tunes, am miM ycvsft)> mti it w o u ld nppmi than in the ht uhh field the 

t&Mm* ftiilk tfKtimt* ft£» ftkkSjLfi) ciiWtiur frraMMMMififtithJ hhfid nbLfA lprii I jtriil MmI 
■fifihMiMItir 1 JTKMiAMJ 2fi aurejaftyWtp 'fkk Bn; UMC) *0 gucsL Mf hnlAfcW AUtAfcilr Ikh ijhll 

WTOWWfJJ ^WfWrlrW 999 ^ 49 90mr 11 1 ■ -+** ^ - 



k iilufn ^S9(KMiiAci4 %^p 90 <r§iAc#iiiM^ $0 

Btiwui tfwMc^UgA aw^knocre CfiSAF Leee| cMua^UM^i fcaap MfiKfiMM? 

*4 4 m t wtfrw itjfr The mm&amm of retpiwu n wity fsmtft dpi t iiim in health 
mfinht) In tfiftt tmt ue y h st boss mm of mmm 4 mm. MW pern*, This ban 

PP^PPlPPPP^ljlSp^ ^PPPP^ ^P^PKiPPPPPI^9 ^PPPPPP^Sl 

hmimmA* ItiAi TL mM aftaft* mwfl lk*ral iwoJUk aieuaMHMMai^ 

fLlJF mjgA|WyA^I« J|^iM|AM gig|ff 'Hg *j£jjfc|y»b J^l fcffhgV*J| IbaftHMinHbl^ 

Ant^f^p ||rw^ e* ft 



»e|Wf awwti ii ntiii iww n cMtsnns fm w re the c uiwnawiwiftty * 

A^ ijifiirti aimiai& MiauMiMakiaaMl^ fe^iaatfAl iai ittHJtfiTiaai jfif nb 

m«nh mmi 4 mmmm 6 mH^ %m flndl hap asm# lewd i nslrcaiig ftNUh^taitinn 

jg^ Akgc^^L ifiitHitiftt jm| a^jgJB jg 4 Baa A flttaaMiftMMr ijyJk 

Billhl flfi* 1 ^ rhtm %wu&^ fts«M^MMren iftfiB QAffil 

TnU^. Ahfi tiatTtittt ft ir> , MMwwwjmg^ (Atiftt Can|||U|AM^fiyfi ^HlJUi 



dtfebuudfti aftc^AA ugeoyM^^of^t^^un fiHKjhfeiHB 

t|k -^^«e k^mvm 40 MdHlita^l umMjr&x 

Sk e ta-r, t»n w, SMt nMuuM tefe jAfUMf al dUWKtftttlBfi j£n^ft M|nttl«tifdfKiAl<d&l It ) Amt iif^fl 

“ 3H wffr “ Te^reof 1 OTT?fr*s tWH mrT^f^wmwTwmvmm^r. ^ TTT** "W Me.W 

*WrTWffr5fl^^ flWPgW T^W^FW!WPn^W®> WW -nr^n) 

2i^h I^M| j^iwA flA^Kk |My^n ddkuif 

#wii<l#e til h«* «*♦*! the ti*h> •* mvm hui»iiwtWh thh f mwee n ewmih m wl 
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m I I kjiikiB fc Midi IHtMlfci lhiillviMiirtliit XUU ^hfcjki^i L&i^xjLUid ' frfjfrilHl f ftfft M fcljl ft' 

-llllld PHPn flpPIBPlwwPWPffWr MHPWif jWWPWIsWWBP 9W JWWwgBfwj 7w*bWW* t 7 wp™ ># p-jpji p * f 7f» wi p n* ' “ 

yjai) ■ totA mjjk j Aj Ajfch ; ai ._-j.ji hi.^- 1 . k li.4«^nAiJL* b6a 

fl^rWliwpjl^SW iHHtiffP WHS- fJWWI iilPwffT tW AW£TI I wfK! ** W* II . ™ 

e t temwa .. AM #4w Immr bmm iMt* •**#■*# « HW » *# wNi»ii td 4 wIww»m^« 

tfe tixw A** 

^NWflfW 4 *WgP- WwQffy gW? Ip^WpflP W". WPtwtW 1 ^ *wl9 ™ ""t»" I It Iff - 1 

4 id*l &k *M* |k|jM liMlhtfli-art jljfcl Hijiiffll 

TllMV fflff TSSVfT (WAWWm IgglBgl W tgPpL'I^Wtf IP WwHt*W UsPff 'Pwswi^.nr 'Win rnwmr y , ^ wu f 



Pliiihte ■MiltMteig dtt iflidfti frftfjfa^ll'l At NkgfcjjlAi mk tftM m£ 

.*.* ^ i-*u.*si*Mk:ilit* M fk* 4^ ^ gfi it ii idT i gAkLgfl ittAt £gg dflU igntjtl ttgOgJUkl 

nhfcfcjfruiflgfrti iiumui idMttAMi A^ adk ^di/w jAgMywLi^jLd l^Lnb J&lMgldgrYftfclllfc&s 

<iliWP9pi| “WBWngr gnP pnPgpgp «WWW “""™ i j|yWgBIBPTBWl 4 BkBBP wwir pitwn.* 1 
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|k^| ,u Igtenn^di ^ ^d jdSte^annfcgi gitf 1 

WttlPS Sw* ppHW^WPJWW *P ypif^p^WPTw 

-4|i^ 3 iLiyii drflfen^MWMi idi d^Skd iiiuftiteA' Amuiki^iBk ifk ttyui 

pwfwp Pwfff WWMwBW Pfl IBBUII- Wl^WwfP^^np WFT 5PWWPT ppn |y -wr^p 

ind|' m%a^ jnd(L || A|i . |^k j^Lgk jg^^hgn |M| dttk 

Ai M ^i¥WL^ - «-.tjl ^.- iLftitj^: ttiptf ifca JUii Jt* M*i*M' t AiMttlAi 1 ilMV JP JM jkm hAgAg> 

yiifIMpPIW WtffPiliWWIPiP^ fiPIIP W 41 114^* WP^WfPT3f W OT ,w ^ PPW WWFf 

jl dyMjdv^ likhd) tHHMMft. 

*IPWWwWffpi *PW 

jj^h Vo|t _. h| ^ ittHP* Jfe| PtMMMij|dul LytyJlHM jEWftjMKL 

INrH ^jHP 1R l CTST 'W ^Wr^PPSPr fp ll -wu-ki 

^1 1^ kitfKMl AMAhliliv IhM' li^id gd^diKiMi gA lAhM, {MyijL kg* iH iMMbgit, 

PPW: PAlWWIw IPW PW? WWrlPiPTBW wl ^PW HWWPWWPip ™H5f WWt * tWP|pffW*^ 

niurtrfh --a gh|^ ^ dTidaMNdniT^ikdifl kg 1& ggguugg^ ^ Jtt*4jdkdkgMdkgftHtt^. gHF 1 «g| 

WPWw t^P PWnTEW m ' k ^ 

*M*» w « iinipii Kwr mm mtfs&m*m pwf i y | *wfft& » 

jrUk AfcA tfUferift jj^^ML^i) 

JUM 4Lyte |i-rfhw] n^gJL|y^ gBMB 

wM IPgR WlPWr gjwy IMifn^ wPPm wlc Wfgpw WWf^^PIWg.PWgriWIgW P*w wwl 

|^rkJU4k |^| CgyM^kJ^ gtflMk dkglgdyiuybjkg 

HMPMttkfdi |L%p#mt BMP MHl SWk| 

^fcdkMgE^- AaA i^Mfc |M| #g ftmugf ^gMtt CgMggj i* k* 

graigMral -gggPgwPfcgBlIPf^gg B^Pg: gwrV^W^FyfPiWWlfTliPWf* iw 



gtt^. jftp ^yf ttf^j mmimJa^ 

gWgggiPwIg^Bqk WP*^sP^P^.giW^flH 9W ^Bw^gg^fPf f*Pf BIHPr fl^Wiff* 

&&*> tld» b a rieM Mrm rtw» wmy «imk *4iw « ifrw * in pmt wwwiy 
«mi kmm M a |4wraWj»i r «ac§st|’ b 01m WfnM) «f a «teww*picy, 
<*rwp p Min~wy yai^ d j | WN i*wi »4 ifiiidl, M f vtfy *4 «#*% fronted 
in Kite tdtefe and it* f mm *mi dte ether rmmmkbe nMfct, and g 
dtey air alwwpd in nr, «*r*i timmfjk at «imte ceitly, j«nt an the P©» 
{nitteit nl Mite n tenwowl y dm in many el it* teqptefcntntai 

mein up, Modem te fg w tdn g fe wdtey in fitetmafl and Amwkan nodety 
in paardotlar it R|teHKtv dutwetin and idtitnhti of wttdi 
dot it tmly Iwnan, Our tefitei** wq«difwml of nadnd etikkmcy 
andontfau leadti to nUnimil indh’idttefity and eventually to tlie dwwe 
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ddB H mga^aou ftt'ik jrffkfotililinAHfftkf flitoAila libffiJnfotfcilMiglfc , ^ki -*k>hmifc lit till* likti am IfcMB 

WampiPPWH'P n V ■FtetTB P ISRRIVf" *ftw JPmFIRRT Jff TTIT* <nV^ W fil wHwT^ VilIfUPIII.il 

iiiJjltt till ft as Mjfcifek ** i4k*hi4|fl iyiMfc iMkate tnaai. . Aa. AfiWkil BSfcfcfcltiRfctt tkhkafo 

ppi RPt^m . ->** *w«jfVRi ’RB«fVP *^nmf**R Wf "FT^n? ER«1rwlr‘ IWVPF^flfr i7VfW TOiWv w *W^mWwmnw PVmRV 

||RLJ]AteaJfl dfla|k|k|U|| ftfchiMM {4^1^ ||[kk|i|i {Uu A|M nt^M* 

T^WW^Ti^f i BiWffPfni TFfiWffi VHi HWfiPi tRIU jfRSRjFj' WrWfippp wHm mS*j(IffiilffiP IJfmf THr VPPI 

2 |gu ^yJfcMfa A luMj ,bkAJ| .B-fcAar iMA j^M) iA t^afogoJ&M^&^nai ft^g 

WTMi-ffi Wr Ti^7 Vf Wrl !Wfii vtPBPrnll ww BR BPRB mBFWteVf^WI!9Pl||4i 

pHipb ^Mpivpppip^iii^%4p pumun^ ^4^|^)| ^Mfi^ifiSpp^ 

^^Viv Pf fBHP WRmWtMMl WP9P j*v H^PUP^^p^^WJ 



^pp^p^Uppppplp^iip^JI ^ipp^p^cpifi p^lHi 

pp%p| ^p 6p^|| pi^9p?pdp 
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VMttg Md 4» icnalr. It Imm been mid that due W 4ft taanm kmnnldlp 

rhkws tmmMffi Smb tip, TImp «MTtiiflfg «rf mar 4dk m«i «W|% anramiiMi 
from HiMMWiifa rndtankal devim to ihc ro t n wre for Kfo and «n* 
<vxn for p eo p l e may be the most imp or tant mitiMm in rome out 
of th& IwfolnKt, 
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